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PV ERODUGTILON 


R. SAMUEL JOHNSON once said “‘ The grand ob- 

ject of all travel is to see the shores of the Mediter- 

ranean.’’ So true is this statement that it may be 
questioned whether all the rest of the world can muster such a 
combination of marvellous beauty, fascinating romance, unique 
scenes and sacred associations. 

This volume is especially prepared for persons who visit only 
the important seacoast cities (except the inland places of 
such countries as the Holy Land, Egypt, Italy and Southern 
Spain which are herein described), and who do not include in 
their itinerary the many places in the interior to which the 
ordinary guide books devote much the greater part of their space. 
Heretofore travellers have felt obliged to carry a considerable 
number of such guide books, and have had use for only a limited 
part of their contents. It is a matter of great convenience to 
the traveller to have in the compass of a single compact volume 
the information of just the places he desires to visit, given in a 
clear, condensed and comprehensive form. This volume is 
printed in good clear type and is enriched with an elaborate 
series of maps and plans of important cities. Its information 
has been put in a systematic and serviceable form, with promi- 
nent headings to the various paragraphs so as to give added 
convenience while sight-seeing. Unique features in the way 
of condensed, statistical information and a selected bibliography 
of each country visited, together with blank pages for indi- 
vidual jottings, add to its value and convenience. It is de- 
signed at the same time to make the volume acceptable and 
useful to readers who may not themselves be able to visit the 
Mediterranean, but who are interested in all that relates te 
these most fascinating countries in the world. 
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10 INTRODUCTION 


We herewith give a comprehensive survey of Madeira, often 
called «« The Island Paradise’’; the cities of Spain which are 
regarded especially unique, including Cadiz, often called «‘ The 
Spanish Venice”’; the ancient Moorish capital of Seville, with 
its sumptuous churches, galleries and palaces representing the 
most famous products of human genius; Granada and the 
Alhambra which reveal the splendours of an Oriental dream- 
land ; Gibraltar, ‘‘ unique in position, in picturesqueness and 
in history”; Tangier, the representative city of Morocco al- 
most untouched by European influences; Algiers, the former 
stronghold of piracy with its terraces of dazzling white en- 
vironed by its emerald hills; the more prominent cities of 
Northern Africa including Constantine, Biskra, Tunis and 
Tripoli with their strange Oriental scenes ; Malta the beautiful 
fortified island so closely identified with war, historical 
romance and Biblical history; Classic Athens the storehouse 
of the Golden Age of Greek art and architecture ; Constanti- 
nople with its admixture of the Occident and Orient; Smyrna 
and Ephesus, the centres of the history and commerce of Asia 
Minor ; Beyrout, Damascus and Baalbek with their scenes of 
bizarre and novel interest; the Holy Land with its unrivalled 
attractions for the traveller, the geographer, the poet and the 
Christian disciple ; Egypt the land of marvels and of mystery ; 
Naples and Pompeii with their’ picturesque setting and priceless 
art treasures; Rome the great world-centre of history, religion 
and architecture, and the French Riviera often called ‘“‘ The 
Garden of Europe.”’ 

While there are books without aie on each of’ these 
various countries, there is no single book except ‘‘ The Med- 
iterranean Traveller” which gives a contprehensive survey of 
those conspicuous centres on the Mediterranean which alone 
are visited by nine travellers out of ten. This information is 
arranged in clear concise form, on the one hand avoiding the 
tedious and technical minutize which makes the average guide 
book a synonym for ‘‘ dryness,” and yet omitting none of the 
essential details necessary to intelligent appreciation. It aims | 
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to give ‘just what the traveller wants to know,’ 
and easily remembered form. 

The convenience of having blank leaves for individual jot- 
tings and memoranda will be appreciated by the traveller who 
has tried with a guide book in his hand to write in a separate 
note-book. Such personal comments of things seen and things 
to be remembered will also greatly enhance the value of the 
book to its owner. 

The Bibliography is necessarily restricted owing to lack of 
space, but the basis of selection has been utility rather than 
quantity. The Bibliography of each country will be found at, 
the opening of each section and a general Bibliography on the 
Mediterranean is appended to this introduction. 

The author wishes to express his appreciation to those who 
have furnished such valuable materials for the preparation of 
the book, whose names are at the head of several of the sec- 
tions. They include Rev. Chas. L. Carhart, Rev. J. Wilbur 
Chapman, D.D., Rev. A. W. Halsey, D.D., Dr. Lysander 
Dickerman and Rey. Josiah Strong, D.D. Special thanks are 
also due to Mr. F. C. Clark, Rev. E. S. Wallace, Mr. Percy 
M. Kendall and Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., for the use of several 
electrotypes and photographs. 


in a pithy 
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MADEIRA 


Statistical Information about Portugal 


MabeIRA Is AN INTEGRAL PART OF PorTUGAL. 

THE ENTIRE AREA OF PoRTUGAL, INCLUDING MaDEIRA AND OTHER 
DEPENDENCIES, IS 35,49O SQUARE MILES, AND THE POPULATION 
(1900) 5,423,132. Lisson is THE Capirat City, wiTH 356,- 
009, AND OPERTO, THE NEXT LARGEST, HAS 167,955. 

THE REIGNING Kine 1s Cartos I, orn 1863. THE Corres, or 
LEGISLATIVE BODIES, CONSIST OF THE Pares, OR PEERS, AND THE 
Derutapbos, oR Commons. ‘THE REVENUE OF THE GOVERNMENT IN 
1902 WAS 55,057,000 MILRIES (THE MILRIES IS ABOUT EQUAL TO 
THE AMERICAN DOLLAR), AND THE EXPENDITURES 55,960,115. OF 
THESE 21,272,398 ARE PAYMENT ON PUBLIC DEBT, 6,411,218 ON 
THE ARMY, AND 3,289,417 ON THE NAVY. ‘THE ARMY ON A PEACE 
FOOTING NUMBERS 33,068 MEN, WITH 160 GuNs, ‘THE NAVY IS 
VERY SMALL, HAVING NO REAL FIGHTING EFFICIENCY. 

OF THE LAND, 54.5 PER CENT. IS CLASSED AS PRODUCTIVE. THE 
PRODUCTS ARE WHEAT, MAIZE, OLIVE OIL, FIGS, ORANGES, ONIONS, AND 
POTATOES. "TOTAL VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTS (1902), 1,170,798 
MILRIES. 

Exports (1902), 28,435,000 miLRiEs. Imports, 55,596,600. 
THE MAIN ARTICLES OF EXPORT ARE WINES, CORK, FISH, SALT, GYPSUM, 
LIME, AND MARBLE. ‘'IHE MERCHANT NAVY CONSISTS OF 792 VESSELS, 
AND IN 1902, 6,994 VESSELS ENTERED THE VARIOUS PoRTUGUESE 
PORTS. 

Tue Roman CaTHOLIC RELIGION IS THE STATE RELIGION, AL- 
THOUGH ALL OTHERS ARE TOLERATED. THE PROTESTANTS IN 
PorTUGAL DO NOT NUMBER MORE, THAN 500, NEARLY ALL FOR- 
EIGNERS. 

In 1900, 78.6 PER CENT. ©F THE POPULATION WAS ILLITERATE, 
THE PUBLIC EXPENSE FOR SCHOOLS WAS 1,178,593 MILRIES. 
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“ The verdant mountain isle towers in a glistening haze like 
some realm of enchantment.” 


S Madeira is a most beautiful and charming place, and 

requires only a small detour before landing at Cadiz 

or Gibraltar, it is usually included in the Mediterra- 
nean itinerary. 


DESCRIPTION 


There are five islands, containing 505 square miles, the 
chief of which is Mapeira, thirty-three miles long, thirteen 
broad, with a population of 150,528 in 1900. 

Porto SANTO, so called because it was discovered on All 
Saints’ Day, is quite small, with a population of about 3,000, 
including convicts in the penal settlement. This island was 
first discovered by Zargo, and he and his followers lived there 
for a year. The dark shadowy mass in the west was believed 
to be the mouth of hell, and no one seemed willing to solve the 
mystery. But Zargo, leaving Porto Santo, undauntedly steered 
straight for the gloomy shadow, which he soon found resolved 
into the beautiful «Island of Wood.’’ The other three islands 
are called DEsERTAS, and are mere rocky wastes. 

MapeEira is a most beautiful island all too little known, truly 
‘‘a neglected paradise.’’ It is of volcanic origin, and never 
having been connected with the mainland, its fauna and flora 
are unique. 

The name signifies ‘‘wood”’ from the luxurious forests 
which the first settlers beheld. Much of the timber was de- 
stroyed in a great seven years’ fire, especially on the southern 
side in which Funchal is situated. 
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It is said that the great conflagration originated in fires 
started by Zargo, its discoverer, who desired to prepare the 
island for cultivation. 

Nevertheless, the island is one of the most picturesque spots 
on the globe, its interior scenery, with its precipitous moun- 
tains and mighty ravines, being scarcely exceeded by that of 
the Alps. The highest point on the island is Pico Ruivo, 
6,100 feet high, and there is a score of mountains between 
five and six thousand feet with snow-capped summits. 

There is no more beautiful PaNoRAMA imaginable than to be- 
gin at the north of the island, as is the usual program of the 
Mediterranean cruises, and sail thirty miles and more along the 
coast. The magnificent precipices overlooking the sea, nearly 
2,000 feet in height, stand out like grim monitors, and every 
few miles little waterfalls, 500 to 1,000 feet in height, can be 
traced along the great ragged sea walls. The brilliant verdure 
gives a rare colouring, not unlike that of the Grand Cafion of 
the Yellowstone, to the precipitous cliffs and ravines, and the 
scenery is wild and grand in the extreme. Coasting the shores, 
the rugged mountains in the distance rise like massive castle 
towers, the grandeur of outline, in some places, being so re- 
markable as to be actually fantastic. Everywhere may be 
seen vineyards and meadow-lands, lovely gardens and pictur- 
esque streams. On shore the lavish profusion of flowers is 
simply indescribable, especially in contrast to the bleak wintry 
landscape just left behind in the United States. 

Captain Marryat says, ‘‘I do not know a spot on the globe 
which so astonishes and delights on first arrival, as the island 
of Madeira.’ 

Its main city, FuNcHaL, with about 50,000 inhabitants, is 
beautifully set in a background of lofty hills. The approach 
to the city with its Bay of Naples in miniature, its precipitous 
coasts and its lofty jagged mountains is one of the most beauti- 
ful spectacles in the world. The great fortified Loo Rocx faces 
the city and controls the military situation. A new pier has 
recently been built, so that tourists need no longer land in the 
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native boats, which formerly, when passing through the break- 
ers, So often gave their occupants an involuntary bath. 


HISTORY 


Madeira seems to have been known to the Romans, Pliny 
referring to the group as the Purple Islands because of a 
vegetable dye secured there. Tradition has it that in 1344 
an eloping couple from England, Robert Machim and Anna 
d’Arfet, were stranded here, but both soon perished. 

It is said that ZARGO, in roaming the island, found an old- 
fashioned covered cross erected by Machim’s companions, on 
which was the inscription of their names, with the request that 
a chapel might be built over their graves. This pious wish 
was duly fulfilled and the chapel which was built remained un- 
til early in the last century, when it was rebuilt and may be 
seen in the village which still bears the name of Machico. 

In 1418, when rediscovered, the island was without inhab- 
itants, and was taken possession of by Portugal in 1420 and 
immediately colonized. The name of Zargo is illustrious in its 
early history, and in 1425 he was knighted by the King, who 
commanded three young nobles to go to Madeira and marry — 
his three daughters. A number of leading families who are at 
present in Funchal are directly descended from them. 

Co.umpus is identified with the early history of Madeira, 
for, seeing Menina Perestrello at a school in Portugal, he fol- 
lowed her to her island home and married her in 1473. He 
first lived in Porto Santo, but later went to Funchal. His 
father-in-law was a mariner, and Columbus got his first taste 
for a sea-faring life by studying his charts and going with him 
on trading expeditions. It is related that in 1486, a wrecked 
Biscayan vessel drifted into Funchal, and its famished surviv- 
ors were cared for by Columbus, but they were so enfeebled 
that they soon died. The pilot bequeathed to Columbus his 
charts and papers, and from these he obtained his first ideas of 
the existence of unknown lands beyond the Western ocean. 

While the house in the Rua Dereita, in which Columbus 
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lived, has been torn away, there is a tablet which bears his 
name on a new house on the same site near the Cathedral. 

In 1556, MarsHaL DE Mont uc, the bitter enemy of the 
Huguenots in France, was driven by a storm into the bay 
near Funchal. Landing, he and his unprincipled followers 
pillaged, burned and murdered, the head-priest and nine of his 
brotherhood being included among the victims. Montluc 
himself, however, was shot, and died within two weeks from 
blood-poisoning in connection with his wound. 

The gallant English explorer, Caprain Cook, in 1768 visited 
the island, and while his ship was in the harbour, the English 
flag was openly insulted. He immediately opened fire upon 
the city and especially against Loo Rock. ‘The Madeirans 
were the principal sufferers in this brief engagement, and they 
were glad to make humble submission. In a subsequent 
visit in 1772, he received every evidence of distinguished 
honour. 

In 1801 and again in 1807, under Beresford, Madeira was 
taken possession of by the British to prevent Freuch occupancy, 
and for a short time the Union Jack waved over the island. 

There is still a strong prejudice against England. In 1889, 
at the close of the Anglo-Portuguese troubles, there was a fierce 
uprising against the English, of whom there are over seven 
hundred in Funchal, but the native boatmen and carriers took 
sides with them and scattered the furious mob. America, on 
the other hand, is very much in public favour, and the people 
are hoping that the United States will annex their islands, 
which they imagine we are quite as anxious to do. 

The defeated NapoLeon was brought here in 1815 before be- 
ing conveyed to St. Helena. g 

The ocean Cape connecting with Lisbon was laid in 1874, 
and the event was celebrated with brilliant festivities. This 
has helped to bring the island into closer touch with European 
activities. 

Many nations have Consuts in Madeira, including the United 
States. A visit to the Consulate and the beautiful garden in 
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which it is embowered will prove a charming feature of Ma- 
deira experience. 


POLITICAL 


Madeira is a province of Portugal and is entitled to send 
deputies to the Cortes at Lisbon. The administration is in the 
hands of a civil governor (appointed by the crown), a military 
officer and his troops, and four chief judges. Minor cases are 
tried by magistrates selected by the people. (See Britannica.) 
The natives do not love their mother country, and the signs of 
misgovernment are not hard to read. Taxation is the only 
function effectively performed, there being a tax even on Indian 
corn, the staple food of the people. 

In 1823, a report came to Portugal of the uprising of the 
people of Madeira against the mother country. A large fleet 
was hastily dispatched, but the troops were greatly astonished 
to receive a distinguished welcome rather than a hostile recep- 
tion. The leaders of the Portuguese forces, being still filled with 
suspicion, imprisoned many innocent people, and a revolt in 
earnest was only avoided because of the passive and uncom- 
plaining character of the people. 

At one period slaves were brought from Africa, there being 
2,700 as early as the year 1552. Captain Cook, in one of his 
visits, speaks of the large number of blacks which he saw 
on the island. But in 1775 slavery was wholly abolished in 
Madeira. The negroes have since intermarried with the 
lowest classes of the natives, which accounts for the dark 
complexion and other race peculiarities. There is also sup- 
posed to be some Moorish intermixture of race, from pirates 
who were driven out of the Mediterranean and who settled in 
Madeira. 


CLIMATE 
One of the charms of Madeira is its beautiful and equable 
climate. This is evident from its temperatures, the average 
summer heat being seventy-four (F.), and the average winter 
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sixty-four, frost being absolutely unknown except in the higher 
altitudes. The temperature is rarely below fifty-two or above 
eighty-eight. Tourists will find in February the same con- 
ditions in climate that prevail with us in May or June. Owing 
to these ideal conditions, Madeira is a favourite resort for 
invalids, especially consumptives. There is little disease of 
any kind, and pulmonary troubles, except in extreme cases, 
soon disappear. 


LOCOMOTION 


There are only a few miles of macadamized roads in Madeira 
and hence carriages are little used, although a few striking- 
looking equipages can be seen, driven by prominent and wealthy 
officials. The usual mode of travel is by the bullock sledges, 
or ‘‘caros,’’ costing 400 reis (forty cents) an hour. This 
usually holds four people and goes along at the rate of two or 
three miles an hour. One of the teamsters keeps the oxen 
moving with a sharp-pointed stick, while another at intervals 
places a heavy oiled cloth under the runners, so as to facilitate 
progress and keep the stones slippery and smooth. 

The continued stentorian shouting of the scores of drivers 
passing through the streets adds not a little to the novel effect, 
and this is especially marked when two ‘‘ caros’’ meet each 
other in a narrow street where there is scarcely room to pass. 
The facility, with which they extricate themselves in a jam 
among the narrow streets, awakens the admiration of the be- 
holder, although this is not accomplished without a great 
amount of vehement and noisy argument. The most satis- 
factory way of travel is by the ‘‘rede’”’ or hammock, carried 
by two men, who can be had for 200 reis (twenty cents) an 
hour. The carriers are characteristic natives, strong, willing, 
and full of laughter and song. 

For descending the steep declivities, they have a sort of tobog- 
gan handled with the utmost skill. A writer (Scribner's, Dec., 
1874), speaks of having come down a distance of two miles in 
eight and a-half minutes, The same distance has been made 
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when the coast is entirely clear in three minutes—surely a most 
thrilling experience. 

No one who visits Madeira should fail to go up the Inclined 
Railway, ascending to the Church of our Lady of the Mount, 
passing through the lovely gardens and terraces along the 
mountainside. But especially would we advise, as one of the 
most unique experiences of travel, that every one take the de- 
scent on one of the toboggans down the mountainside. 


THE PEOPLE 


The people are in a state of ignorance and superstition. 
While the higher classes have some educational privileges, they 
are of a meagre kind. Mr. Biddle speaks of the son of a 
wealthy merchant asking him in 1881 whether our civil war 
had closed. Another supposedly intelligent person expressed 
regret at just hearing the news of the death of the popular 
President George Washington! There is one advanced school 
with eight professors and about 250 students. In recent years 
primary schools have been established, but only about one- 
eighth of the children are enrolled, and their attendance is very 
irregular. 

The people are remarkably industrious, especially in view 
of the rather enervating climate. It takes enormous labour to 
terrace, irrigate and cultivate the steep mountainsides, and a 
common sight is the rows of little donkeys carrying the rich 
loam from the gulleys, and even from the bottom of the sea, up 
to the heights, in order to increase the fertility of the terraces. 
The people are buoyant and light-hearted, with rather a low 
standard of morals, but rarely guilty of great crimes. They 
are especially fond of fireworks, and at the annual féte of their 
patron saint called the ‘‘novena,’’ because it lasts nine days, 
the supply of rockets seems without stint. 

All the Fére pays are observed with great gusto, especially 
Christmas, New Year’s Day and feast days, when fireworks 
and cannon make the welkin ring. The first of May or 
““May Day,” is observed by processions, balls, and other 
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forms of merrymaking. The ‘ Madeiran Dance’’ is made up 
of picturesquely dressed young women, who go through a weird 
spectacular performance which reminds one of the Indian war 
dance. 

The annual celebration is observed in the country churches, 
bringing out all the natives for the gala day festivity. The 
penitents may be seen ascending the stone steps of the church, 
in reverent and humble manner, but after they have been 
granted absolution they express their enthusiasm by the ex- 
plosion of fireworks and vigorous playing on their machetes. 
In certain religious processions through the streets of Funchal, 
the statues of saints are borne on the shoulders of uniformed 
carriers, and are followed by a full military and civic retinue. 
One of these saints thus celebrated is Santo Antonio de Noto, 
whose image is black, the ceremony being probably preserved 
from the time when there was a large negro population. On 
such parade days the houses are decorated by transparencies 
and floral display. 

The favourite instrument of music is the machete, resembling 
a small guitar with four strings, the upper two being tuned to 
thirds, and the lower two to fourths. The guztara, which has 
twelve silver and brass wires, is used to accompany the machete 
and violin. An orchestra made up of these instruments makes 
rather a striking and agreeable effect, especially when played 
out of doors by night. The native melodies have somewhat of 
the soft dreamy character of the flower-scented and languor- 
producing air. 

In spite of the fertility of the island, Famrnes frequently 
arise, when the prices of food rise far above the normal. In 
1847 an almshouse was opened which receives about twenty- 
two applicants each year. This does not, however, relieve the 
condition of beggary, which is evident on every side. The 
mendicants are extremely numerous and persistent, but perhaps 
no more so than in other countries in southern Europe and the 
Orient. 

The Poverty of the people as a whole is pitiful, owing in part 
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to the overpopulation, and in part to the lack of capital and 
of progressive spirit. Wages are less than thirty cents a day, 
paid as a rule in produce. The most primitive methods of 
agriculture are still in vogue. A former resident, Baron Con- 
ceicas, was a great benefactor to the impoverished islanders, 
and his widow (formerly Miss Langstroth, of Germantown, 
Pa.), is held in high esteem. The people, in spite of their 
hardships, seem cheerful and contented. 

Although largely of Portuguese descent, they are more kindly 
and amicable than the average Portuguese, and are proverbially 
hospitable and polite. What they lack in intelligence is due 
to want of opportunity rather than absence of intellectual qual- 
ities. Under a more progressive government and with good 
educational and religious advantages, the Madeirans would 
make notable advancement. They have a strong commercial 
instinct, and embroideries, basket work, fruits and flowers are 
displayed in great abundance, and visitors are vociferously im- 
portuned to buy. 

The Homes of the people (outside of the city) are mere rude 
hovels, with neither floors nor windows. Cleanliness seems an 
unknown art. Conditions are wofully circumscribed. Many 
have literally never been out of sight of their homes, and 
though the island is so small, there are many shades of 
“‘ patois,’’ the speech of hamlets a mile apart having their dis- 
tinguishing features. 

MarrIaGE is a popular institution, and families are unusually 
large. The laws of inheritance are very simple. ‘There is an 
admirable custom in connection with property interests at mar- 
riage, the man vesting one-half of his property in his wife and 
she vesting one half of hers in him, and neither can dispose of 
property without the consent of the other. There is no law of 
primogeniture, the children sharing equally. Though the na- 
tives possess very little, they are exceedingly attached to the 
little plot of ground, which it is the ambition of every islander 
to possess. 

The Costumes are peculiar and picturesque, and quite primi- 
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tive. Tourists will get very few ideas in Madeira about the 
latest fashions. 


PRODUCTION 


Soon after colonization, vines were imported from Crete, and 
for many years Madeira was renowned for its wines. In 1852, 
a disease called the ‘‘ oidium’’ almost destroyed the vines ; 
and although vine culture has somewhat recovered, it has not 
fully regained its former prestige. Sugar-cane has also been 
grown for many years, but it is difficult for the island to com- 
pete with the tropics, owing to its hills and a scarcity of water. 
The spirits distilled from the sugar-cane are now being used to 
excess, and form a growing menace to the welfare of the peo- 
ple. Other exports are fruits, cochineal and fine needlework. 
The people are skilled in pottery, inlaid woodwork and straw 
goods. 

The GARDENS are marvellous i in their profusion, combining the 
species of two zones—roses (surpassing those of Southern Cali- 
fornia), heliotrope, honeysuckle, fuchsias, etc., being in luxuri- 
ant evidence. Geraniums grow to a height of twenty feet in a 
few months, and there are 363 genera of native wild flowers 
and 717 species. 

Some houses are fairly hidden under pink bouguainvillia, 
which, for floral glory, can scarcely be equalled anywhere in 
nature. 

The rapid growth of vegetation may be judged by the fact 
that the New Garden (Praca da Reinha), when it had only fifteen 
years of growth, had palms measuring five feet across the stump. 

All the tropical fruits abound—oranges, lemons, bananas, 
figs, etc. This is the home of the English walnut, more prop- 
erly called the Madeira walnut. 

Most of the cultivation is dependent upon IRRIGATION. Moun- 
tain streams are stopped far up near the mountain sources, and 
channels, enclosed with strong walls of: masonry, direct the 


water to the cultivated lands below, where it is dealt out at 


stated times to land-owners. Great excitement prevails among. 
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the people at the time a water supply is expected. Three of 
these streams, called ‘‘ Riveiros,’’ pass through Funchal and 
the tall massive walls, with the meagre stream of water lined 
with washerwomen, add a striking feature to the scenery. 
During the times of a freshet these high, strong walls are very 
important. In 1803, 500 lives were lost in Funchal during an 
enormous flood. 

The Exports amount to about $1,500,000, while the imports 
are $1,800,000. Considerable imports in the way of petroleum, 
wheat, and machinery come from the United States, although 
a much larger business could be done with this country, if 
there were a regular line of merchant steamers. Only capital, 
intelligence and industry are needed to make this a paradise of 
-wealth and beauty. 


OBJECTS OF INTEREST 

The southern side of the island has not the abrupt headlands 
and heavy forests seen in the northern side, yet the scenes 
around Funchal are full of rare charm. 

The Diving Men and boys who surround every incoming 
ship furnish a fascinating half-hour to the visitor. 

These swimmers hold themselves poised in their boats, ready 
to dive for any coin which may be thrown into the water. Of 
course they do not descend to the bottom in search of the coin, 
but catch it in the slow descent of the coin through the water. 
While many of the coins are caught, the larger number are 
missed by the eager divers, and as the throwing of coins to the 
divers is a popular pastime with newly-arrived tourists, there 
must be a good copper treasure trove at the bottom of the deep 
waters of the bay. 

Although sharks are occasionally seen, these divers seem ab- 
solutely fearless, for they are daring swimmers. It is not un- 
usual for them to attack the ground shark, the most dangerous 
man-eating species of sharks, in the water. In the case of 
ships being driven against the rocks, native divers have de- 
scended with large masses of oakum stopping up from the out- 
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side the large cavities in the ship which were rapidly causing 
the ship to founder. They have also been known to dive from 
the top of the middle mast, coming up on the opposite side of 
the vessel. 

Funchal itself, looking from a distance as white and fair as 
a dream, loses much of its virginity on nearer inspection, for 
the streets are narrow and far from clean. Yet the crowds of 
gaily kerchiefed women and banditti-looking men, the scantily- 
clad urchins, the filthy and clamouring beggars, the houses 
with stuccos of brilliant colours, the crowded shops and fruit 
markets are full of picturesque effects. In the city itself, while 
architecture as a fine art has been largely ignored, nature atones 
for all shortcomings, the marvellous terraced gardens giving a 
striking setting to the quaint houses. 

The New Hotel is a beautiful structure, and the governor’s 
palace is an extensive turreted building. Fort Pico, a medieval, 
battlemented structure, on a hill just above the lower town, was 
formerly occupied by a garrison of Portuguese soldiers, but is 
now only a noble feature of the landscape. 

The Casino, opened in 1895, which is the Madeira Monte 
Carlo filled with excited gamblers, is surrounded by the Vicia 
GARDEN, one of the most beautiful in the world. To see the 
Vigia Garden by moonlight, and especially when illumined by 
thousands of coloured lamps, as is often done in honour of the 
arrival of a large body of tourists, certainly gives the nearest 
approach possible to fairyland, and is a veritable ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.’’ At such public receptions, all the Portuguese 
official class, as well as English and other foreign residents, are 
to be seen in the most stylish and elaborate costumes, and the 
music, the dancing and the beautiful ‘environment are sug- 
gestive of some high social function in England or on the Con- 
tinent. 

The Cathedral is a plain old-fashioned structure on the 
plan of a Roman cross with a picturesque tower rising more 
than one hundred feet, ornamented by a clock. The people 
are very devoted and loyal to all religious observances, The 
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writer was extremely interested in observing the rite of baptism 
as performed by the officiating priest, there being a very elabo- 
rate ritual and frequent touching of ears, eyes, chest and back, 
with sacred salve and at the close water was poured over the 
head of the infant. The priest proved on introduction to be 
extremely genial and polite, and expressed the deepest interest 
in the affairs of the American Republic. 

The new Public Garden, or ‘Praza,’”’ is a spot of lux- 
uriant loveliness. The private gardens along the Rua Bella 
Vista are radiant with tropical beauty, and the Portuguese 
and English cemeteries (up to 1765 a Protestant who died in 
Madeira had his body thrown into the sea), are also well worth 
visiting. The walks and climbs in the region about Funchal will 
prove most exhilarating and full of striking scenes and views. 

The most beautiful spot around Funchal is the Church of 
Nossa Senhora do Monte (our Lady of the Mount), stand- 
ing 2,000 feet above Funchal. The sailors believe Our Lady 
to be their patron saint and protector. Of course the greater 
part of the inland region will be inaccessible to persons who can 
stay only a day or two. 3 

There is a beautiful new road, the only one on the island, 
between Reid’s New Hore. and the village of CaMaRA DE 
Losgs, which is well adapted for a carriage or bicycle ride. It 
is lined on either side with plane trees, and margined by pretty 
white cottages and terraced gardens. 


RELIGION 


There is little that is bright and promising in the religious 
condition of the people. It is an example of the bigotry fos- 
tered by a State Church, when there is not the stimulus of 
competition, and when the power which it wields over the 
people is absolute. The Catholic Bishop of Madeira has super- 
vision over forty-nine churches, and has a staff of one hundred 
and ten priests. 

At present British capital and influence (the natives real- 
izing that without the British business interests they would 
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starve), are gradually overcoming the former prejudice, and 
Protestantism is gaining slight ground. 

Some years ago permission was gained from Portuguese 
authorities to build an ENGLISH CHURCH, but only on condition 
that it should have no ecclesiastical appearance. Hence it 
has neither steeple nor bells, yet is situated in a charming 
garden, is well attended, and carries on regular services. 

The Free CuurcH oF ScorLanp has more recently built a 
church more ecclesiastical in style, and it is doing so effective 
a work among the natives that it was made the subject of 
special congratulations in the reports of the Colonial Committee 
to the General Assembly of that church. 


PRACTICAL HINTS 


The matter of money, climate, bullock-cart hire, and other 
topics have already received attention in the foregoing pages. 

PurcHAsEs.—There are several characteristic souvenirs in 
the way of baskets and chairs of unique designs, as well as 
inlaid and carved woodwork, embroideries, etc. What will 
give a great deal of satisfaction after returning home are the 
souvenir postal cards and photographs, especially the latter. 
Fine sizable photographs can be had here and throughout the 
Mediterranean as low as a dollar a dozen, and attractive col- 
oured photographs at about twenty-five cents each, which are 
suitable for framing. What is said here regarding photographs 
is not only true of Madeira, but of all places in the itinerary. 


SPAIN 


Containing Description of Cadiz, Seville, Granada 
and the Alhambra, and Gibraltar 


Statistical Information.—ConTinenTaL Spain HAS AN AREA 
OF 190,050 sQUARE MILES. PopPULATION (1900), 18,618,086. 
Ruver is AtpHonso XIII, porn 1886. ‘Tue Recent 1s Maria 
CHRISTIANA, HIS MOTHER. ‘THE CoRTES ARE COMPOSED OF SENATE 
WITH 360 MEMBERS, AND CONGRESS WITH 431 DEPUTIES, BOTH 
BODIES BEING OF EQUAL AUTHORITY. 

TOTAL REVENUES (1903), 969,337,258 PESETAS, (A PESETA IS 
NOMINALLY WORTH TWENTY CENTS). EXPENDITURES, 958,231,313, 
INCLUDING 406,542,239 INTEREST ON PUBLIC DEBT; 54,119,588 ON 
RELIGION ; AND 9,200,000 FOR THE ROYAL FAMILY. PuBLIC DEBT 
Is 9,664,484,956 PESETAS. 

THE ARMY (1902) HAS 119,432 MEN ON A PEACE FOOTING, AND 
213,972 ON A WAR FOOTING. SPAIN HAS ONLY SEVEN SMALL SHIPS 
LEFT IN HER NAVY, WITH FOUR MORE BUILDING. 

SEVENTY-NINE AND SIX-TENTHS PER CENT. OF SPAIN’S SOIL IS 
CLASSED AS PRODUCTIVE. OUTPUT OF MINES (1901), 179,735,525 
PESETAS. FIsHERIES, 38,241,093 PESETAS. : 

THE EXPORTS IN 1902 WERE 752,113,489 PESETAS, AND THE 
IMPORTS WERE 810,840,254, OF WHICH 116,263,157 WERE THE 
VALUE OF IMPORTS FROM THE UNirTeD STaTES, AND 17,93931595 
EXPORTS TO THE Unitep States. In 1900, SPAIN HAD 449 MER- 
CHANT STEAMERS, AND IN 1902, 18,703 STEAMERS ENTERED SPANISH 
ports. In 1901, IT HAD 8,380 MILES OF RAILROAD. 

THE PREVAILING RELIGION 1s RomMan CATHOLIC, THERE BEING 
ONLY ABOUT 8,000 PRoTEsTANTs IN Spain. THERE ARE 30 RE- 
LIGIOUS COLLEGES, 65 CATHEDRALS, 18,564 CHURCHES, 32,435 
PRIESTS AND 11,202 CONVENTS AND RELIGIOUS BUILDINGS. 

OnLy 28.5 PER CENT. IN 1889 WERE ABLE TO READ AND WRITE. 
THE SCHOOLS IN I9OI NUMBERED 31,521 WITH 1,961,694 PUPILS. 
EpucaTION IN 1903 COST 43,122,259 PESETAS. 
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I—CADIZ 


“ Fair Cadiz, rising o'er the dark blue sea.” 


S the Mediterranean itinerary often includes the 

Spanish cities of Cadiz, Seville and Granada, as well 

as Gibraltar, it will be desirable to give a survey of 
these fascinating cities. The usual order is to begin with 
Cadiz. 


DESCRIPTION 


Cadiz at one time was one of the principal commercial 
cities of the world. At present, with its limited population 
of 69,382 (in 1900), it is of very minor importance, eleven 
other Spanish cities having a larger population. Neverthe- 
less, the tourist will find it one of the most charming places 
in Spain. It has a situation which cannot be surpassed for 
beauty. Built at the extremity of a long and exceedingly 
narrow peninsula, and giving the impression of a magic city 
rising out of the very sea, it surpasses even Venice itself, 
with which it is often compared, in picturesque effect. It 
seems so unreal in its white, fairy-like garb, that the beholder 
can scarcely persuade himself that it is not a mirage or a city 
of ‘dreams. 

It does not suffer on nearer approach, as do most of the 
Mediterranean ports. The whole city is surrounded with 
massive stone walls from thirty to fifty feet high, and about 
twenty feet broad, which, while scarcely forming a formidable 
barrier to modern artillery, nevertheless defy the encroach- 
ments of the sea, whose tides often rise to a height of ten 
feet. The general effect of these heavy ramparts is increased 
by towers and fortifications, as well as by lighthouses on 
adjacent reefs. 

On landing, the tourist steps upon the MUELLE, a broad 
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granite quay, affording limitless sea-views in every direction 
of the compass. The streets, although narrow, are cleaner 
than those of most Spanish cities, and are lined with bright- 
coloured terraced houses, overhung by peopled balconies. 
Every house of importance has its view-tower, which adds 
to the architectural piquancy. Inside the house, there is a 
wealth of marble in halls, courts and stairs. In fact, the 
abundance of marble, without and within, and the unusual 
partiality of the people to the whitewash brush, causes a 
glare quite trying to the eyes. 


THE PEOPLE 


Scarcely another city in Spain shows the general charac- 
teristics of the Spanish people to such good advantage. The 
unusual cleanliness of the streets, the absence, to an excep- 
tional degree, of persistent beggars, the high average of 
intelligence among the people, and the proverbial attractive- 
ness of the women,—all these, and other considerations, 
give Cadiz a particular charm and interest. The ALAMEDA, 
or Public Garden, is an exceptionally good place for the study 
of Spanish life. 

There are also other elements in the Cadiz population, 
such as sailors from every nation, Moors and negroes, Spanish 
soldiers, and whole regiments of fishermen along the ocean 
walls. 

Smuggling is very common in Cadiz, owing to the exorbi- 
tant customs on all imported articles. Neither the city nor 
the government derives any considerable advantage from these 
taxes, most of the money going to enrich the official class. 
There is abundant evidence that such political corruption is 
the régime in all parts of Spain, and it contributes very 
largely to its decadence. ‘The Spanish people, however, have 
many sound and substantial qualities, and with a proper 
government and general educational advantages, they could 
redeem themselves in the eyes of the world. 
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HISTORY 

The city was founded about 1150 zB. c. by the Phcenicians, 
who regarded this as the outermost limit of the world. From 
500 B. C. until the Second Punic war it belonged to Carthage, 
but with the fall of Carthage, it became a Roman stronghold. 
Cesar made it one of the most impregnable fortresses in the 
Roman Empire, and gave to it the name of Augusta Urbs. 
Roman writers are eloquent in their praises of its palaces and 
aqueducts, its great commerce, and its fleets of war. On ac- 
count of its famous wines and dancing girls, Martian and 
Juvenal refer to it as the City of Venus. All evidences of 
the rich voluptuous Roman city, which once existed, have 
completely vanished. 

In the fifth century a. p., Cadiz was conquered by the 
Goths, and in the eighth was in the hands of the Arabs. It 
was retaken in 1262 by Don Alfonso the Learned. From the 
time of the discovery of America, it became the chief depot of 
the gold and merchandise coming from America and the Indies. 
Its royal wealth was coveted by the pirates of Algiers and 
Morocco, and it was the scene of many piratical attacks, and 
of several narrow escapes. 

In 1596, it finally fell into the hands of Lord Essex, and he 
brought to England over fifty vessels filled with the treasures 
of Cadiz. While almost ruined by this wholesale plundering, 
it gradually regained its commercial supremacy, and as late as 
1770, Adam Smith commented upon the fact that the merchants 
of London could not compete in wealth with the merchants of 
Cadiz. Even as late as 1792, its imports from America alone 
amounted to 175,000,000 pesetas. 

Its downfall began with the war of 1793, and French in- 
vasions, Spanish civil wars and intrigues, together with a grow- 
ing lethargy and degeneracy, have completed the work. 

Trade conditions in late years have somewhat improved, 
about 2,300 vessels of all nationalities entering the port an- 
nually, The chief exports are cork, olive oil, lead, wine and 
fruit. The greatest obstacle to rapid commercial growth is 
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the ignorance of the Spanish peasantry, which prevents them. 
from making proper productions for export. Most of the 
olive oil and wine produced in the rich valley of the Baetis, 
which might be among the best in the world, is unfit for ex- 
port on account of the slovenly manufacture and pigskin 
storage. Spain is remarkably rich in resources, and if the 
people were trained in modern and progressive methods, it 
might still become one of the richest and most powerful nations 
in Europe. 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


It should be clearly understood that aside from its pictur- 
esque setting, its busy street-scenes and its glimpses of Spanish 
life, there is little in Cadiz worthy of more than passing interest. 

The Old Cathedral (La Vieja), was built in the thirteenth 
century, but was almost destroyed by Lord Essex, although im- 
mediately rebuilt and thirteen chapels added. The general 
effect is far from impressive. 

The New Cathedral (De La Santa Cruz), which was be- 
gun in 1720, is a more pretentious building, with a classical 
exterior and an excessively ornate interior. It is 305 feet long, 
216 feet wide, and its turrets are 207 feet high. Its entire ex- 
pense was over $1,500,000. Its paintings and decorations have 
little artistic value. 

Los Capuchinos (entrance fee one-half peseta), which was 
formerly a convent, was built in 1641. Its architecture is 
inferior, but it is worthy of a visit on account of its having 
several celebrated paintings. In the church, over the high 
altar, is Murillo’s famous Marriage of St. Catherine executed 
in 1682. It was here that the great painter met his tragic 
death, falling from the scaffold in the midst of his work, and 
expiring soon after. His dying request was that the fresco 
might be finished by Meneses Osorio. There are other sub- 
jects of a less important character, including San Juan Bap- 
tista and St. Michael, which were designed by Murillo and 
finished by Osorio. There is a fine Murillo, S# Francis re- 
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ceiving the Stigmata over a lateral altar, which should not be 
overlooked. 

The Academia de Bellas Artes (open nine to three), has 
a few good works by some of the older masters in Room I. 
Those worthy of mention are as follows : 

Right wall, on entering.—St. Bruno (17) by Costanzi ; 
Virgin and Child (95) by Cologne School; the Four Latin 
fathers of the Church (32) by Jordaens; Driving out the 
Money-changers (4) by J. Bassano; Christ in the house of the 
Pharisee (2) by J. Bassano; Virgin and Child and St. Francis 
(7) by A Cano. 

Left wall.—Zast Judgment (39) (painter unknown) ; S¢z// 
Life (23) by J. D. de Heem ; the Portiuncula, an altar piece 
representing St. Mrancis rebuilding a Church (63); and Lecce 
Fomo (34) by Murillo. 

Zurbaran has an excellent series of saints in this room, 
including St. John the Baptist (66); St. Lawrence (67); St. 
Matthew (80); St. Bruno (64); Carthusian Monks (68-74) ; 
and SS. John Mark and Luke (77-79). 

The modern pictures in Room II. have little importance, but 
the visitor will be interested in several for their historical con- 
nection with Cadiz. These are: Arrival of Columbus in the 
West Indies, by Ruiz Lana; Capture of Cadiz by Alonzo the 
Learned (132) by Balaca; Murtllo’s Fall from the Scaffold 
(151) by A. Farrant ; and the Victory of Cadiz over Morocco 
Pirates (153). 


GENERAL SIGHTS 


In the city itself, the finest squares are the PLAZA DE LA 
ConstiTucion and pE Mina. Prominent promenades are the 
MuRALLA DEL Mar the ALameEpa and the PARQUE GENOVES. 
The BoranicaL GarpDEN has some rare and valuable trees and 
plants. The Butt Rune is capable of holding 11,000 specta- 
tors. The handsome Casino (cards of introduction are neces- 
sary), has a spectacular novelty of its own, 

The Watchtower (Torre de Vigia), (entrance fee to keeper 
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is twenty-five to fifty centimos), is 100 feet high, and stands 
near the centre of the city at its highest point. Here a con- 
stant official lookout is kept, and all ships are signalled. It 
gives a wonderful panorama of the entire city, as well as of the 
Bay of Cadiz and of the open sea. 

The Museo Arqueologico (open ten to three, fee fifty 
centimos), contains tools, weapons and other prehistoric ob- 
jects, including a marble sarcophagus dating from the time of 
the Phcenicians, as well as Phoenician, Greek, Roman and 
Moorish coins, terra-cottas and inscriptions. 


PRACTICAL HINTS 

Hore.s.—Hotel de Paris, Hotel de France, Hotel de Cadiz, 
ten to fifteen pesetas a day. 

Cass.—One horse, one or two persons, one peseta ; three or 
four, one and one-half pesetas ; two horses, two to four pesetas 
per hour. 

Monety.—One hundred centimos equal to one peseta, equal 
to one franc, equal to twenty cents. Copper pieces of one, 
two, five and ten centimos are in circulation, and should be 
carried for small change. Silver coins of one-half peseta (ten 
cents), and of one, two and five pesetas are current. Nominally, 
a five dollar gold piece is worth about twenty-five pesetas in ex- 
change, but on account of the depreciation of Spanish silver, 
the traveller should demand upwards of thirty-three pesetas. 
Insist on paying in Spanish silver rather than French francs or 
English shillings. Reject Spanish silver coins with value 
marked. in centimos, all foreign unknown coins, and all paper 
money save that issued by the Banco de Espana. _ Silver coins 
should be tested to avoid counterfeits, and change should 
always be carefully counted. 

SHops.—The best are in the Calle Columela, Calle Duque 
de Tituan and Calle Canovas de Castillo. Cadiz is noted for 
its fans, gloves and guitars. As a largely advanced price is 
asked of foreigners, it is well to do a little discreet bargain- 
ing. Unless the tourist wishes to pay higher prices, it is not 
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well to go to shops recommended by guides or make bargains 
in their presence. This is true everywhere in Mediterranean 
countries. 

Guipes.—There are few guides, even among those who speak 
English with some fluency, who are exact and trustworthy in 
the information they give. The regular price for guides is from 
five pesetas up per day. 

Tips.—These are expected at every turn and may vary from 
ten to fifty centimes, according to the service. Frequently, 
however, expenses of guides, tips, etc., are furnished by the 
tourist management. 

Cumate.—While the climate of Cadiz, owing to its exposed 
position, is subject to sudden changes, the weather from Feb- 
ruary to April is usually balmy and delightful, somewhat similar 
to that of Madeira. It will be well, however, to provide oneself 
with a comfortable wrap for an emergency. 

LancuacEe.—While Spanish is certainly very useful, English 
and French are usually spoken in hotels and shops. 

Cuurcu SERvicES.—There is an English Church service at 
the English consul’s house every Sunday morning, and a 
Protestant service in Spanish in Calle Teneria. 


II—SEVILLE 


“ Fair is proud Seville, let her country boast 
Her strength, her wealth, her site of ancient days.” 


HE ride from Cadiz to Seville, a distance of ninety- 
five miles, takes about five hours by railroad, and is 
through a most fertile and beautiful country. From 
Cadiz to Jerez, the first important stop, the distance is thirty 
miles, passing through the towns of San FERNANDO, PUERTA 
REAL and Puerta St. Maria, all located in a rich, wine-grow- 
ing district. Beyond Jerez, which is a city nearly as large as 
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Cadiz, having 63,473 people, the railroad passes through 
Urera with 14,000 inhabitants, once a great stronghold of the 
Moors, its Moorish walls with their thirty-four turrets still stand- 
ing intact. Here the country is most fertile, abounding in 
vineyards and olive orchards. The way then leads to Leprija, 
which lias a Chapel, dating back to the ninth century, still 
standing. Soon the train arrives in SeviLLE, sharing with 
Granada the distinction of being the most fascinating city in 
Spain. 


DESCRIPTION 


Seville makes a very graceful picture, its strikingly charac- 
teristic buildings being surrounded by a very bower of green. 
In the olden days it was the great commercial centre of the 
Moors, at one time 200,000 persons being engaged here in the 
manufacture of silk, and it vied with Cordova and Granada in 
grandeur and beauty. 

It is certainly one of the unique cities of the world, and con- 
tains some of the most famous products of human genius in its 
churches, galleries and palaces. 

Seville is the fourth largest city in Spain, containing 148,315 
inhabitants in 1900, and is very prosperous. It is favourably 
located for development, in view of its navigable river, and its 
broad plain is one of the most fertile in Europe. The lux- 
urious growth of orange trees, palms, acacias, etc., both within 
and without the city, seems to betoken nature’s lavish approval. 

Its 477 streets and lanes are narrow and tortuous, and most 
confusing to the traveller. It helps to make the puzzle less 
hopeless to remember that the PLazA DE LA INCARNACION is a 
sort of natural centre from which many important thoroughfares 
radiate. 

The better-class houses are more elaborate in Seville than 
in almost any other Spanish city. They have charming inner 
courts with marble pavements and fountains, gayly painted ex- 
teriors and roofs crowned with conservatories. Even in Ger- 
many the saying is current, ‘‘ Wen Gott lieb hat, dem gibt Er 
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ein Haus in Seville’? (God gives His favourites a house in 
Seville). 


HISTORY 


Like Cadiz, Seville was a prosperous port under the Phceni- 
cians, and was conquered by Cesar 45 B. C., the victory being 
regarded as important enough to be inscribed on the Roman 
Calendar. It became a favourite residence with the Roman 
patricians, and the aqueduct, the amphitheatre and other re- 
mains show conclusively its Roman grandeur. There were 
elaborate temples erected to Venus, Bacchus, Mars and other 
deities. On one occasion, when the statue of Venus was being 
borne through the streets, two young maidens, new converts to 
Christianity, refused to worship the goddess, and the incensed 
populace hurried them to their death. These martyrs, Justa 
and RurFina, became the patron saints of Seville, and are thus 
represented in the works of Murillo. 

Later the city fell into the hands of the Vandals and after- 
wards it became one of the chief strongholds of the Moors until 
1248, when King St. Ferdinand conquered it with its 400,000 
inhabitants. 

In 1808, it was taken by the French, who carried away 
$30,000,000 in plunder, but the battle of Salamanca in 1813 
delivered Spain entirely from French domination. 


THE PEOPLE 


Seville has been conspicuous in art and music, being the 
birthplace of VeELAzQuEz and MurILLo, as well as the scene of 
Moazart’s “Don Juan’’ and “ Figaro,” Rossini’s ‘‘ The Barber 
of Seville,’’ and of Bizet’s «‘Carmen.’’ Its present tendency 
seems to be more in accord with the Bohemian character of the 
light operas mentioned, than in upholding the high standards 
set by its great masters in art. While Seville is certainly a 
novel little world, with as unique features and pictures as can 
be found in Europe, the “ motif ’’ of its general character and 
life is not exalted. In spite of its commercial activity, Seville 
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can show an immense number of picturesque idlers and loung- 
ers, who are adepts at guitar playing, singing and gambling. 
The women of Seville, although famed for their grace and 
beauty, cannot as a class be said to have a large intellectual 
horizon, as dress, the opera and the bull-fight, usually consti- 
tute the great prizes of their existence. 

The Srreets of the city present a strange medley of sights 
and sounds, their motley throngs giving an interesting por- 
traiture of the Spanish traits of indolence, love of music, light- 
hearted disregard of the future, and fondness for hilarious 
amusement. In some of the cafés like the Suizo and the 
NovEDADES (both of which are on the CALLE DE LAS SIERPES, 
the principal thoroughfare), some characteristic gypsy dances 
may be seen. Across the river is TRIANA, which is the ex- 
clusive quarter of the Spanish gypsies, where gypsy costumes 
and dancing can be witnessed in all the abandon of their 
bizarre environment. It can scarcely be said, however, that 
these make a large contribution to art and morality. 

BuLL-FicHTs seem to be distinctively a Spanish institution, 
and have been in vogue for over four centuries. It is a cruel 
and brutalizing sport, and doubtless has had much to do with 
deadening the mental and moral life of the nation. In South- 
ern Spain these exhibitions are held on every Sunday and hol- 
iday from Easter to November. It is to be hoped that the 
announcement which appeared in the newspapers recently is 
true, namely, that the Institute of Social Reform in Spain has 
ratified the absolute prohibition of bull-fights on Sunday. The 
extent to which this national pastime is carried may be judged 
from the fact that there are not less than 252 specially con- 
structed buildings in Spain for this purpose, while in 174 other 
localities, the market-places are temporarily adapted for the 
exhibition. It is said that a single bull-fighter in the season of 
1894 killed no less than 225 animals, and netted as his share 
of the proceeds about $75,000. The Butt Rive in Seville is 
an imposing building with room for 14,000 spectators. 

Next to bull-fighting, the Lorrery is the universal passion. 
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This is a public institution, managed on a tremendous scale, in 
which almost the entire populace, including women and chil- 
dren, try their fortune, and even visitors are constantly impor- 
tuned to purchase tickets. As the Spaniards of the lower 
classes cannot read, the various prizes that are offered are not 
printed in the newspapers, but are loudly heralded through the 
streets. The tickets are sold in special shops, which are almost 
as numerous as the wine houses. 

Until long after midnight the main StTREETs of the city are 
noisy and alive with revellers. Meantime the watchman or 
sereno, armed with a spear and lantern, parades the street and 
in stentorian voice calls out the hour of the night, besides sing- 
ing an ‘‘Ave Maria’”’ on every corner. His name and his 
music are quite suggestive of the word “‘ serenade.”’ 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


Seville has a great deal both in its modern life as well as its 
ancient art to attract the traveller. The following features are 
of first importance. 


THE CATHEDRAL 


The CaTHEDRAL (open all day, except 12—2.30), is consid- 
ered by some to be the very finest in Christendom. As regards 
size, its area of 124,000 square feet is exceeded only by St. 
Peter’s which has 162,000 square feet, while the Milan Cathe- 
dral has but go,o0o0 and St. Paul’s 84,000. But in its rich and 
massive Gothic architecture, its great storehouse of priceless art 
gems, and in its impression of solemn mystery, it has certainly 
no superior. | 

On its site there was originally a temple of Venus which gave 
way to a Christian Church. On the ruins of the church, a 
Moorish mosque was built in. 1184, and this was rebuilt as a 
church in its present form, beginning in 1402 and being fin- 
ished in 1506. 

It is one of the highest expressions of religious art. Many 
of its numerous paintings are masterpieces, its stained glass 
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windows are among the finest known, its sculpture is of a high 
order, and its silversmith work and wood carvings are unsur- 
passed in design, workmanship and value. There is not an- 
other church in the world which makes a more profound relig- 
ious impression upon the beholder. 

The massive structure includes not only the Cathedral, but 
a number of CuapELs, the great tower called the GiraLpo, the 
Court oF ORANGES, and the COLUMBINE LIBRARY. 

The CaTHEDRAL itself is 380 by 250 feet. It contains many 
rich and massive pillars which were in the original Roman and 
Moorish structures. It has nine different entrances, all of 
them richly ornamented, seven naves, ninety-three windows 
and thirty-seven chapels. Certainly, the original purpose ‘‘ to 
build it on so magnificent a scale that it shall be without a 
rival ’’ has not gone far amiss. 

Its first magnificent dome collapsed in 1511, and its successor, 
weakened by earthquake shocks, fell on August 1, 1888, doing 
enormous damage to the sacred treasures underneath. A new 
dome has been constructed, and the other damaged portions, 
including the Choir, have been repaired. 

Some of the great stained glass windows, the finest dating 
back to 1504, are the most beautiful specimens known. 
Among these are The Ascension, Christ and Mary Magdalen, 
the Awakening of Lazarus, and the Entry into Jerusalem. 

The Capmia Mayor and Sipr CuapEets are storehouses of 
painting and sculpture. These Chapels are separated from the 
main body of the Cathedral by fine bronze railings. In the 
south transcept, just opposite an immense painting, thirty-three 
feet high, of St. Christopher, is the ALTAR DE LA GAMBA, 
with the famous Generacion by L. de Vargas. It depicts 
Adam and Eve adoring the Virgin. Near by is also the Mon- 
UMENT OF CoLumpus, originally placed in the cathedral at 
Havana in 1892, and brought to Seville in 1899. The small 
sarcophagus, supported by four allegorical figures in bronze, 
contains the mortal remains of the great discoverer. 

Continuing east towards the Sacristia Mayor, one enters the 
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CaPILLA DE LOS DoLorEs, in which may be seen Murillo’s 
Guardian Angel, as well as the pictures of the SS. Justa 
and Rufina by Goya. On the window-wall opposite is a S¢. 
John by Zurbaran. 

In the SacrisTia Mayor are several good paintings, includ- 
ing Campana’s Descent from the Cross, a Madonna by A. Cano, 
a St. Theresa by Zurbaran and the SS. Leander and Isa- 
adore by Murillo. Here also is the rich Treasury of the 
Cathedral containing the great silver Cus¢odia, ten feet high, a 
bronze candelabrum twenty-six feet high, the series of gorgeous 
vestments used from the fourteenth century to the present time, 
and the two keys presented to St. Ferdinand on the capture of 
Seville. 

The Sata Capiru.ar in the southeast corner of the Cathe- 
dral is noted for its beautiful ceiling and marble pavement, its 
sixteen marble medallions brought from Genoa, its Conception 
by Murillo, as well as his eight ovals between the windows. 

The CapitrtaA REAL on the east side of the Cathedral, is 
ninety-two by fifty feet, and one hundred and thirty feet high. 
It has a noble dome and the ornamentation is very rich. In 
this Chapel is the tomb of ALFONSO THE LEARNED who died 
1284, and that of his mother. Here is also the figure of 
the Virgin de los Reyes, dating from the thirteenth century, 
having removable golden hair and shoes ornamented with 
jieurs-de-lis. Here also is a shrine containing the body of 
King St. Ferdinand, who died 1252. 

There are a number of good paintings in the various chapels 
on the north side of the Cathedral, but very special attention 
should be called to Murillo’s masterpiece in the CaPILLA DEL 
BaPTISTERIO (the one nearest the Sagrario) called St. Anthony 
of Padua’s Vision of the Holy Child, which is most exquisite 
in colouring and general effect. The figure of the kneeling 
saint was cut out of the picture in 1874, but was afterwards 
recovered in New York and deftly replaced. Above this pic- 
ture is Murillo’s Baptism of Christ. 

Just adjoining is The Sagrario, which is used as a parish 
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church. It has a Descent from the Cross and a Statue of St. 
Clement that are worth seeing. The walls of the Sacristy in 

the Sagrario with their beautiful azulejos (decorated tiles), were 
originally a part of the Moorish mosque. 

The Patio de los Naranjos, or Court of the Oranges, is 
a part of the Cathedral on its north side, just east of the Sagra- 
rio. It has magnificent bronze doors entering into the spacious 
interior, which measures 298 by 125 feet. The fountain in 
the middle is of an old Moorish pattern. ‘The entrance to the 
Cathedral itself still retains the horseshoe arch of the old 
mosque. At this entrance may be seen the stuffed crocodile 
sent by the Sultan of Egypt to King Alfonso the Learned, ask- 
ing for the hand of his daughter. 

The Biblioteca Columbina (open ten to three), on the 
north-east corner of the Cathedral was established by Fernando 
Colon (Columbus), the son of the great discoverer, who spent 
his wealth in collecting the books of his period, and at his 
death bequeathed them to the Cathedral. It contains 30,000 
volumes, and is rich in works that relate to the discovery of 
America. In the Library may be seen the Bible of Alfonso 
the Learned, and, what will be particularly interesting, five 
manuscripts of Columbus, including one that was written by 
him in prison for the purpose of pacifying the Inquisition. 

The Giralda (fee fifty centimos, open all day), may be con- 
sidered a part of the Cathedral, as it was originally the prayer 
tower of the mosque which formerly occupied the site of the 
Cathedral. It is a remarkable piece of architecture, scarcely 
surpassed by anything of the kind in the whole world. The 
impression which it makes may be accounted for by its remark- 
ably noble and harmonious proportions. It dates from the 
year 1184, much of its material being furnished from previous 
structures of the Romans. It is forty-nine feet square at its 
base, and, including the more modern superstructure and the 
bronze figure of Farrn from which it takes its name, is 308 
feet high. Somewhat of the general effect of this tower, in- 
cluding the idea of a great figure as a weathervane, has been 
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copied in the tower of the Madison Square Garden in New 
York. 

The tower is easily ascended by an inclined plane in thirty- 
five sections, ending in sixteen steps, which bring the traveller 
to the first gallery. This affords a remarkably fine view of 
Seville and its environs. The chime of twenty-two bells which 
may be seen here have all been duly baptized with oil and 
christened after various saints. On going sixty-nine steps 
higher the great clock of the tower will be reached. 


THE ALCAZAR 


THE ALCAZAR (open eleven to four, fee one peseta toattendant), 
formerly a Moorish palace and a competitor of the Alhambra, is 
purely Moorish in architecture, although having had many sub- 
sequent additions, built by Spanish kings. Indeed, very little 
of the original Alcazar, which was begun in 1181, now re- 
mains, and the present building is much less extensive. Hence 
it cannot, like the Alhambra, be considered as a distinct ex- 
ample of the Moorish style, yet it has much of the same ex- 
quisite beauty of details. 

The exterior, with its massive walls and strong towers, gives 
the impression of a medizval structure. On entering, the at- 
tention is called to the Main Facapk, after the Persian style, 
with projecting roof, stalactite frieze and marble columns. 
The narrow passage then leads to the Patio DE Las DONCEL- 
Las, or Court of the Maidens, sixty-two by fifty feet, with 
beautiful Moorish arches supported by double marble columns. 
This court, built by Charles V, somewhat resembles the Court 
of the Lions in the Alhambra. 

Immediately adjoining is the SaLon DE Cartos V, with its 
beautiful wooden ceiling and square glazed tiles. To the west 
of the Court of the Maidens is the famous SALON DE EmpaJja- 
DORES or Hall of the Ambassadors, thirty-three feet square and 
covered with a superb dome. On the walls are portraits of 
the Kings of Spain. Attention should be given to the hand- 
some vaulted doorways, each subdivided by two columns, as 
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well as to the ornamental Moorish designs. In this room 
Charles V. married Isabella of Portugal. Here also Don Pedro 
treacherously captured the Moorish king and his jewels. 

To the north of the Court of the Maidens is the PaTIo DE 
tas Munecas or Dolls’ Court, so called on account of the 
numerous small figures in the ornamentation. Here the archi- 
tecture is most Alhambraic, with its slender marble pillars, and 
the delicate lacework on its walls and in its galleries. 

On the Upper Floor, the CHapeL of the Catholic Kings 
should be visited to see the beautiful Altarpiece Zhe Visctation 
painted on terra-cotta, as well as the Room Or PETER THE 
CRUEL with its superb Flemish tapestry, and its death’s heads 
painted on the wall to commemorate the execution by him of 
four corrupt judges. 

The GarDENS OF THE ALCAzar are very elaborate and beau- 
tiful, with many choice trees and flowering plants, as well as a 
maze, a grotto and a ‘surprise’? waterworks, where unwary 
visitors are likely to be sprinkled. 

Taken as a whole the visitor is almost as much impressed 
by the marvels of the Alcazar as by those of the Alhambra, es- 
pecially as it is in a much better state of preservation. Al- 
though much less extensive than the Alhambra, there is some- 


what of the same infinite wealth of ornamentation and colour 
effects. 


THE MUSEO PROVINCIAL 


The collection of paintings in the Museum (open ten to three, 
fee one-half peseta) is not large, numbering only 200, yet it is 
especially rich in Murillos and Zurbarans. As a collection it 
stands second to none in Spain save the Gallery at Madrid. 
The building was once a convent church, and it is poorly 
adapted for the display of pictures. 

All of the twenty-three Murillos are to be found in the 
nave of the former church. His two famous masterpieces are 
St. Helix Holding the Holy Child (27), and St. Thomas of 
Villaneuva Distributing Alms (28). The latter was Murillo’s 
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favourite work, and shows him at his best. Among other 
works of Murillo, that no one should fail to see, are his Con- 
ception (14); his Virgen de la Servilleta (15), so called be- 
cause he is said to have painted it on a napkin for a cook in a 
monastery ; the Annunciation (20); the Conception (29); the 
Adoration of the Shepherds (30); the Crucified Saviour Em- 
bracing St. Francts (31); St. Anthony with the Holy Child 
(32), and Joseph and the Infant Jesus (35). 

Among the notable pictures by Zurbaran are his St. Punzon 
(126); Apotheosis of St. Thomas Aquinas (127), one of his 
greatest works ; and St. Lous Beltram (128). 

Other important pictures are the Martyrdom of St. Matthew 
(45) by Roelas, and his St. Anna and the Virgin (44). Several 
sculptures also claim attention including Virgin and Child and 
the statue of St. Jerome, both by P. Torrigiani, and several 
wooden figures by Montes of St. Dominic, Virgin and Child, 
and John the Baptist. 


Poe CGwU ROH. “LA CAREDAD:”’ 


This church (open daily, fee one-half peseta) was founded in 
1578 by a dissipated young nobleman who sought to atone for 
his excesses by building a hospital for the aged. Its interest 
centres in the celebrated pictures by Murillo, which show him 
at the highest level of his art. These pictures should not 
under any circumstances be missed. Perhaps the greatest of 
them is. Za Sed (Thirst), showing Moses beside the rock and 
the parched multitude in eager expectation. This picture is 
generally known through Esteve’s engraving. Two other large 
and important pictures are Christ Feeding the Five Thousand 
and the Young John the Baptist. In addition, there is an 
Infant Saviour, an Annunciation and San Juan de Dios Carry- 
ing the Sick Man. 

There are also several brilliantly coloured, but rather grue- 
some, pictures by Juan Valdes Leal. 


The Casa Lonca was built in 1583 for the merchants of 
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Seville. It has a magnificent marble staircase which leads to 
the second story where may be found an extensive collection of 
documents relating to the discovery, conquest and government 
of America, with autographs of Magellan, Balboa, Amerigo 
Vespucci, Fernando Cortes, etc. The ground floor is the 
Seville Chamber of Commerce. 

The University, founded by Alfonso the Learned in 1256, 
now has twenty-seven professors, and its building and church 
have some interesting pictures and busts. 

The ruins of a Roman AMPHITHEATRE and other remains 
may be seen at I'ratica, just west of Seville. The principal 
squares are the PLazaA DE LA VICTORIA, which is beautifully 
shaded, the PLaza DE LA ConstiTucION, which formerly was 
the scene of tournaments, celebrations and executions, and the 
PLazA DEL TRIUNFO on which the Cathedral and Alcazar are 
situated. The most active and interesting streets are the CALLE 
DE LA SIERPES, the CALLE DE GENO, and the CALLE DE 
Francos. The last is a good street for silk, linen, lace, etc. 


The promenade most frequented in the afternoon is the Paszo 
DE LAS DELICIAS. 


PRACTICAL HINTS 


The suggestions regarding money, guides, etc., made in con- 
nection with Cadiz, are equally applicable here. The principal 
hotels are the Hotel de Madrid and Hotel de Paris, the rates 
being from ten pesetas upward. The rate for cabs is two or 
three pesetas an hour for a party. 

There is a Church of England in the Plaza del Museo, and 


there are three Protestant Spanish Churches in the city. Also 
a Seaman’s Mission. 
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ITI—GRANADA AND THE 
ALHAMBRA 


“ The splendours of an Oriental Dreamland.” 


HE town of Granada, with a population of 75,900 

in 1900, is in such a state of neglect and decay that 

it seems like ‘‘a living ruin,’’ in spite of ‘the fact that 

it is the seat of an Archbishop and of a University. Were it 

not for the trade which tourists bring, and the fact that its 

altitude of 2,195 feet, together with its genial climate and its 

beautiful views, make it a favourite spring and summer resort, 

the town would soon be as silent and deserted as the Alhambra 

itself. There is almost nothing European and modern about 

the city, and the section which was once occupied by the 

Moorish aristocracy is now the dwelling-place of gypsies. The 

larger part of the inhabitants seem to have no other employ- 
ment except begging. 

The general effect of the town and environment is most 
beautiful. Granada itself, forming a sort of amphitheatre, rises 
gradually from the river, until the summit is reached, where 
the Alhambra, the glory of the ancient city, and a veritable 
Acropolis of imposing effect, dominates the picture. ‘The old 
palaces built upon the crest in the golden age of Moorish 
supremacy, still have magnetic power enough, even in their 
decay, to make Granada the climax of all Spanish cities. The 
effectiveness of this old Moorish citadel is greatly enhanced by 
the imposing Srerra Nevapa in the distance, whose snowy 
peaks seem to add a fitting frame to the picture. It is no 
wonder that Charles V. was led to exclaim ‘‘ Unhappy he who 
lost all this.’ 


HISTORY 


The history of the tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries 
forms a confusing network of internecine feuds among warring 
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Moorish factions. After the fall of the Caliphate at Cordova 
in 1031, the viceroy of Granada declared himself independent, 
fortified the Alhambra hill, and was the founder of the dynasty 
of the Zirites, who reigned about 200 years. ‘The real great- 
ness of Granada, however, begins with Mohammed I. (1232- 
1272), who commenced the building of the Alhambra struc- 
tures, a work which was continued by the successors of his 
(Nasride) dynasty, culminating in the reign of Mohammed V. 
(1354-1391), who built the Court of the Myrtles, the Court 
of the Lions, and other of the finest parts of the structure. 

The decline and fall of the Moors were caused by internecine 
feuds even more than by the prowess of Spain. This went so 
far that one of the earlier kings of Granada, Al-Ahmar (Mo- 
hammed I.), in 1238 made terms with the Castilians, and even 
helped them in the conquest of Seville. These dissensions 
continued throughout the entire 250 years of the reign of his 
dynasty, and reached their culmination just before the fall of 
Granada. But in spite of the Moorish civil strifes, its civiliza- 
tion and culture reached their climax, and during this period, 
Granada was easily the wealthiest city in Europe, and became 
the seat of Arabic writers, architects, geographers and scien- 
tists. Whatever may be said of the.weakness and vice of the 
Moors during this period, they represented a standard of art 
and education that was not equalled in Christian Europe. 

But towards the last, internal factions within the narrow 
boundaries of Granada itself began to weaken its power. Dis- 
sensions between the wives of the household of King Abu’l 
Hasan (1462-1485) had not a little to do with the forming of 
tragic. and fatal conspiracies. As a part of this conspiracy, 
Boabdil, the last King of Granada, succeeded in dethroning 
his father, Abu’l Hasan, but his rule was of short duration. 
After various misadventures, he was finally forced to surrender 
Granada to the Spanish King Ferdinand on January 2, 1492. 

The legend goes that while crossing the Sierra Nevada on 
his withdrawal from Granada, Boabdil turned to take a last 
look at the beautiful city he had lost, and his eyes were suf- 
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fused with tears. His unflinching mother, Aisha, sternly re- 
buked him with the words, ‘‘ Weep not like a woman for what 
you could not defend like a man.’’ 

The conquest of Granada, and the expulsion of the Moors 
from Europe, were made the occasion of general thanksgiving 
throughout Christendom, a special ‘‘ Te Deum’’ being sung in 
St. Paul’s in London. 


THE ALHAMBRA 


The Alhambra seems intended by nature as a fortress. From 
early times it had three divisions, the lower end towards the city 
being the AtcazagBa, or the citadel proper, including the 
residences of the governors of Granada, the central division 
being the ALHAMBRA, or the Palace of the Kings, and the third 
division at the farthest end from the city being the ALHAMBRA 
ALTA, which formed the quarters of the officials. The whole 
was surrounded by a strong imposing wall, punctuated with 
numerous towers. 

The Alhambra as a whole lacks somewhat of that unity of 
design and lofty inspiration evident in the mosque of Cordova, 
showing somewhat of a decadence in Moorish architecture by 
an excess of ornamentation. Yet in gorgeous magnificence it 
is unrivalled, and it is the acme of decorative art. There is 
an infinite variety, blended with the most exquisite grace, 
which is all the more effective because of the perfect work- 
manship. ‘There is no structure that can compare with it in 
airy, veil-like transparency of filigree work, entire walls and 
partitions being as elaborate as some delicate jewel casket. 

Time and ill-usage have greatly diminished the brilliancy 
and glory of the effect. Charles V. tore away some of the 
Moorish buildings to make room for his massive but prosaic 
palace, which is now occasionally used for floral festivals and 
general exhibitions. Several of the most beautiful courts were 
damaged by a powder explosion in 1591, the damage being 
indifferently repaired. Philip V. diverted to his personal use 
the money appropriated for the preservation of the buildings. 
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During the centuries, it has been the rendezvous for smugglers 
and vagabonds, and it was even used by the French army for 
the stabling of horses. In 1812, the departing French com- 
mander decided to blow up the Alhambra, and this act of 
horrible desecration would actually have been committed, had 
it not been for the courage and presence of mind of a Spanish 
soldier, who secretly cut the main fuse. During the past 
century there have been some limited efforts at restoration, 
which, although being far from doing justice to the originals, 
have at least the merit of stopping the further decay. 


DESCRIPTION 


The main entrance (open eight to twelve, one-thirty to five) 
is through the Puerta de las Granadas, a rather uninterest- 
ing structure in the form of a triumphal arch. At the top are 
three pomegranates, which are the characteristic symbol, the 
name Granada being derived from them. ‘The Granada coat- 
of-arms include the pomegranate supported on the pillars of 
Hercules. To this has since been added the “ plus ultra ’’ of 
Charles V. 

The Vermilion Towers (Torres Bermejas) a little to the 
east of the Puerta, are interesting, because of their extensive 
buildings, their large cisterns, their underground stables, and 
the opportunity afforded of studying the Moorish art of forti- 
fications. 

The Alhambra Park (Alameda) just within the Puerta, is 
very extensive and beautiful, well wooded by fine elms brought 
from England in 1812 by the Duke of Wellington. It abounds 
with flowers in the springtime, and at night is the haunt of 
nightingales. 

Passing through the park, one comes to the Gate of Judg- 
ment (Puerta Judiciaria), where the Khedive was supposed to 
give audience to his humblest subject. This is still customary 
throughout the East, and is according to the old Jewish law, 
“« Judges shalt Thou make in all Thy gates’? (Deut. 16: 18). 
It is a massive tower, forty-seven feet square and sixty-seven 
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feet high, with sculptured capitals on its pillars, and an 
elaborate inscription which begins, ‘‘ There is no God but 
Allah.”” Over the second arch is a key, signifying the power 
granted to Mohammed to open the gates of Paradise. 

The Plaza de los Aljibez, so-called from the cistern con- 
taining the fresh water from the Darrow, is a large plateau 
2,438 feet long and 674 feet wide, flanked by towers. On its 
east side it faces the Alhambra itself, as well as the Tuscan 
Palace of Charles V. To the west is the immense facade of 
the Alcazaba, and to the north one looks down the declivity of 
the Darrow valley. 

The Alcazaba (fortress) is now only a great ruin, with 
decaying walls, the interior castle being occupied by garden 
beds. It still, however, gives evidence of its strength of former 
days. On the western extremity stands the ToRRE DE La 
VELA, or watch-tower, from which the flag of the conquering 
Ferdinand first floated on the afternoon of January 2, 1492. 
Its turret contains a huge bell weighing twelve tons, by whose 
ringing the opening and shutting of the irrigation channel in 
the vega are regulated. The view from this tower is extremely 
fine. 

The Moorish Palace of the Alhambra, the property of 
the Spanish government, has a very unimpressive exterior, its 
beauty, as is the case in all Arab architecture, being reserved 
for the interior. It really consists of a series of palaces, each 
having its own court with its various rooms opening upon it. 
The architecture is strictly unique, the product of Moorish 
- genius working entirely independent of all known models. 

The architecture represents the third period in Moorish art, 
the first being seen at Cordova with its stricter adherence to 
Byzantine models. The second is seen in Seville, where a 
more independent and characteristic style finds expression, 
which finally develops in the third stage as seen in the 
Alhambra. There are, however, evidences of artistic decay in - 
the excessive use of wood and plaster, in over-delicate and 
effeminate designs, in the thin fragile columns making up in 
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numbers what they lack in solidity, and in the intricate orna- 
mentation that seems according to geometric rule rather than 
original conceptions. Hence the first impression may be that 
of slight disappointment, although it should be remembered 
that the absence of the rich furnishings and gay throngs give it 
a silence and barrenness that rob it of much of its charm. 

The Court of the Myrtles (Arrayanes) takes this name 
from a pool of water surrounded by myrtles. It is quite 
spacious, being 120x7o feet, but offers little attractiveness. 
The ends, with their slender columns and handsome arcades, 
are beautiful. 

The interior of the TorrRE DE Comares, 148 feet high, 
is occupied by the famous Gallery of the Ambassadors 
(Embajadores) thirty-seven feet square and sixty feet high. 
This was the grand reception-room of the kings, who were 
seated upon a throne at the end opposite the entrance. Here 
the last council of Boabdil was held to consider the question of 
the surrender of Granada. Its ornamentation is among the 
finest in the Alhambra, there being 152 different patterns. Its 
ceiling is inlaid with white, blue and gold in the shape of 
circles and stars, as though imitating the vault of heaven. 
The floor was of alabaster, and the roof was arched with 
mother-of-pearl, jasper and porphyry. The immense thickness 
of the walls is shown by the depth of the window-recesses. 

The Court of the Lions (Leones) ninety-two feet long and 
fifty-two feet wide, receives its name from the twelve lions 
which support the large basin in the centre. While this is the 
most celebrated of all the courts, it is not so impressive and 
majestic as the Hall of the Ambassadors. Still it has a rare 
beauty of its own. The lightness of its 124 columns, the grace 
of its proportions, the bewildering variety of its designs and the 
stalactite-arched roof,—all serve to make this one of the choicest 
of artistic creations. 

The famous Fountain of Lions is ten feet in diameter, and of 
pure Moorish design and workmanship. The lions are of white 
marble and are symbolical of strength and courage. On January 
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2d of each year (the date of the conquest of Granada), the water 
flows in the Lion Fountain and in the eight smaller ones at the 
ends of the court, and thousands of Spanish people come here 
to celebrate. It is on this occasion that Spanish girls vie with 
one another as to which of them can strike the bell in the 
Watch-tower loudest, as it is believed that the victors will get 
the best husbands within the year. 

The Hall of the Abencerrages has its name from the 
legend that Boabdil invited the chiefs of this name to a banquet 
in this hall, and then had them all beheaded on account of an 
alleged intrigue of their foremost chief Hamet with his wife, 
Queen Morayma. The reddish-brown stains on the marble of 
the fountain occupying the centre, are popularly supposed to be 
the blood of these chiefs. This cruel act is said to have has- 
tened Boabdil’s downfall, as the entire noble family of the 
Abencerrages were the mainstay of his kingdom. There is, 
however, little historical foundation for this story. There are 
in this hall some fine doors, marble floors, and especially some 
exquisite arches supporting a roof beautifully inlaid with blues, 
browns, reds and gold blended together. 

The Hall of Justice (Sala de la Justicia) is a long gallery, 
seventy-five by sixteen feet, divided into seven compartments. 
Here the ornamentation is very minute and elaborate, and 
more profusely coloured than anywhere else. One of the 
arches which opens into the central saloon, is scarcely equalled 
in the Alhambra, and seems to be the work of fairies in its airy 
and gossamer-like workmanship and design. 

Here there are several paintings, including that of ten 
bearded Moors seated on cushions and holding double-edged 
swords in their hands. It has been generally believed that 
they represent the first ten kings of Granada, beginning with 
Mohammed I, but there are many critics who doubt the Moorish 
origin of these pictures on account of the prohibition in the 
Koran, and the utter absence of pictorial art among Moham- 
medans. Such critics ascribe the pictures to early Spanish 
artists. 
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The Room of the Two Sisters (Sala de las dos Her- 
manas) takes its name from the two white slabs which form a 
part of the floor. This was a part of the private apartments of 
the Sultanas, and the inscriptions all relate to their charms. 
This room, although badly damaged by a gunpowder explosion, 
still shows wonderful beauty, especially in its honeycombed 
stalactite- vaulting, the largest of all Arab ceilings, with no less 
than 5,000 pieces in its construction, each differing from all 
the others, and yet blending together in wonderful symmetry. 

This room contains the famous VasrE, enamelled in blue, 
white and gold, which, according to tradition, was found full 
of gold. It is four feet, four inches in height, and is a beauti- 
ful specimen of Moorish ceramic art. The only question is 
whether the Moors would have painted the two animals (ap- 
parently gazelles) upon its face. 

Other interesting rooms in this suite are the MIRADOR DE 
Daraxa (Vestibule), which was the Boudoir of the Sultana, 
the Mexuar (Council Chamber), the Banos (Baths) with a 
gallery for singers and alcoves for couches, and the PEINADOR 
DE LA REINA or dressing-room. 


THE CATHEDRAL 


The Granada Cathedral (open all day except 11-2.30), was 
built as a memorial of the expulsion of the Moors, and, in spite 
of the fact that it was never completed according to its elabo- 
rate plans, it is one of the really notable European cathedrals, 
and the finest example of Renaissance architecture in Spain. 
The rich sculptures and paintings are principally due to Alonso 
Cano, who had fled to Granada on being accused of the mur- 
der of his wife. 

The INTERIOR is 380 by 220 feet, antl the vaulted roof, 
which is about roo feet in height, is supported by massive 
piers formed of four Corinthian pilasters placed back to back. 
The decoration is mainly white and gold, harmonizing well 
with the handsome marble pavement. 

The Capitta Mayor, 144 feet long and 155 feet high, with 
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its lofty domed roof upheld by Corinthian columns, is adorned 
by many paintings, including a series on the Life of the 
Virgin by A. Cano. There are also other chapels contain- 
ing interesting art treasures. 

In the CapiLLA REAL are the Royal Monuments in recbles in 
the style of the Italian Renaissance, including those of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, which are ornamented with fine statues and 
reliefs. In this Chapel are also the kneeling statues of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, and wooden reliefs showing Boabdil surren- 
dering the key of the Alhambra. 

Other places of interest in Granada are the Sacro Monte, 
with its superb view of Granada and its environs, the MusEo 
PROVINCIAL with its 400 paintings of which few have special ~ 
merit, the ALAMEDA or Public Park, the UNIVERsITY, with forty 
professors, and especially the PaLacio DE GENERALIFE, the 
celebrated summer residence of the Moorish princes. 


IV—GIBRALTAR 


“‘ There where Gibraltar’s cannoned steep 
Oerfrowns the wave.” 


IBRALTAR is ‘‘ unique in position, in picturesque- 

ness and in history.’’ It is at once ‘‘a fortress, a 

colony and a prison.’’ From a distance the Rock 
appears like a huge crouching lion, in form somewhat like the 
statue in Trafalgar Square, London. It is one of four British 
strongholds in the Mediterranean forming a quadrilateral, the 
other three corners being Malta, Cyprus and Egypt. 

Gibraltar is about two miles north and south and two-thirds 
of a mile east and west, the complete circuit being seven miles. 
It has three summits,—Evuropa Point being the southernmost, 
SIGNAL STaTION in the middle, and O’Hara’s Fo.ty (so called 
after a Lieutenant-Goyernor who thought that from a tower 
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built on this point he could observe the Spanish fleet in the 
harbour at Cadiz) is at the northern extremity. 

Leaving Cadiz and its flat shores in the distance, one soon 
enters the Straits of Gibraltar. The Rock begins to rise ma- 
jestically before us, and the Spanish hills,—the approaches to 
the Sierra Nevadas, form an impressive picture in the back- 
ground. 


HISTORY 


Gibraltar in early history was successively in the hands of 
the Pheenicians, then of the Romans, afterwards being taken 
by the Goths and Vandals, and finally in 711 a. D. being cap- 
tured by the Moors. Its present name is from Gibel, a rock, 
and Taric, the first Moorish conqueror. 

In 1309, after fourteen sieges, it was taken by Ferdinand 
IV, but was held only twenty-two years, being, however, re- 
gained by Spain in 1462. The legend of King Roderick of 
Spain and Count Julian of Barbary, and the latter’s treachery 
and vengeance because of the insult to his daughter, is asso- 
ciated with these wars. It has been used by Scott in ‘‘ The 
Vision of Don Roderick,’’ and by Southey in ‘‘ Roderick, the 
last of the Goths,’’ and by Landor in his ‘‘ Count Julian.” 

During the temporary possession by the Moors, the story 
goes that in the final wars Queen Isabella took her seat outside 
the fortress, saying that she would not leave until the Spanish 
flag should float over the citadel. She would have perished 
here, if she had remained true to this vow, had not the Moorish 
governor politely raised the Spanish flag for a moment, thus 
releasing her from her pledge. 

In 1704, Gibraltar was taken by Sir George Rooke, the Eng- 
lish admiral, although without his having ifstructions to do so, 
in order that he might not return empty-handed after a fruit- 
less effort at Barcelona. It was no great victory, since Rooke 
had forty-five battleships, and had to contend with a garrison 
where only 150 men were stationed to use roo guns. Thus 
Spain lost in three days what had taken her three centuries to 
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gain. Some time after, 500 Spanish soldiers at night scaled 
the Eastern rock, which is almost as steep as the El Capitan in 
the Yosemite, and surprised the British garrison, but were 
finally subdued. 

The English failure in America gave Spain and France hope 
that the Rock might be retaken, and the most elaborate prepara- 
tions were made for attack. In 1779, a determined siege last- 
ing four years was entered upon. Had it not been for the iron 
resolution of its commander, Sir George Elliott, who during a 
special stringency set his soldiers an example by living upon 
an allowance of four ounces of rice daily, the siege would cer- 
tainly have been successful. The brilliant victory in the open 
sea by Admiral Rodney in January, 1780, also helped the 

British cause, by breaking the blockade and thus bringing pro- 
visions to the starving garrison. Dr. H. M. Field gives a full 
and vivid picture of this remarkable contest in his book 
‘‘Gibraltar.’”” The peace of Utrecht confirmed England’s 
possession of the Rock, which she has since maintained. 


THE FORTRESS 


Although from a distance the Rock stands out grim and 
bare, a closer approach shows it to be covered with luxuriant 
vines and shrubbery, as though Nature were trying to belie the 
Rock’s warlike reputation. One need only step on shore, how- 
ever, to get an idea of its martial character. Its eight mili- 
tary districts with their network of guns, its rocky base sur- 
rounded by batteries and its summit bristling with cannon, its 
soldiers and sentinels, its drums and bugles and roaring cannon, 
all confirm the fact that this is the world’s mightiest stronghold. 

The Rock is honeycombed with tunnels from whose port- 
holes gunners can pour out deadly fire, while being in the 
meantime completely protected. Two one-hundred-ton guns, 
thirty-two feet long, are able to throw a shot of two thousand 
pounds a distance of eight miles, one accurate shot being suffi- 
cient to destroy the largest ship afloat. The Windsor Gallery 
alone forms a continuous passage nearly half a mile in length. 
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As England is not over-anxious to edify strangers, visitors who 
are not English citizens are usually shown only the Lower or 
Union GALLERY, which pierces the rock 590 feet above the 
sea. It should be remembered that wraps are desirable in 
visiting these galleries, as they are damp and chilly. Persons 
suffering from short breath or weak hearts will also find this 
a somewhat exhausting trip. While the guns in this gallery 
are useless for modern warfare, many of them being a hundred 
years old, still the visitor can get a good general idea of the 
fortifications. 

It should be noted that everywhere on the Rock martial law 
prevails. No foreigner can reside here without his consul or 
householder becoming his security. Even the introduction of 
English military officers is not good for more than thirty days. 
The gates of the town are closed from sunset to sunrise, the 
morning and evening gun announcing the opening and shutting. 
While the exact time naturally varies, in February the gates 
are open from about 6 a. M. to 6:30 Pp. M. Up to1i:30P.M., 
however, a person may pass in or out, if previous application 
has been made at the Police Station. 

Everywhere on the Rock cameras are forbidden, and sketch- 
ing and taking of notes are not supposed to be allowed. Fortu- 
nately, tourists are not required to go about blindfolded. 

A large English garrison is permanently situated here, aver- 
aging about 6,000 men. England has recently built a great 
dry dock, so as to increase the Rock’s value as a naval base 
and coaling station. She has also completed a new harbour at 
a cost of $20,000,000, which is capable of receiving the largest 
ships. The Rock is provisioned to withstand a siege of an 
indefinite number of years. Cisterns are provided for securing 


a supply of rain-water, and in recent years a fine spring has 
been discovered. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Some very pungent criticisms concerning England’s adminis- 
tration have come from English sources. The Westminster 
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Review (April, 1897), makes strong charges in connection 
with the smuggling which is still countenanced ; the decreasing 
coaling by passing steamers because of short measure; the 
putting of ignorant non-English-speaking natives on the police 
force ; the multiplicity of evil resorts endangering the health 
as well as the morals of the soldiers; and even the charge that 
occasional acts of piracy are committed under the Rock’s 
very shadow. For instance, it alleges that the Dutch vessel 
Anna of 1go tons and six men in its crew, was plundered on 
May 1, 1895, just opposite the Rock on the Riff coast. The 
captain was killed, the mate badly wounded, and everything 
was taken, the shoes from the feet of the crew not being ex- 
cepted. The Review claims that this is only one of a number 
of instances. 


IS GIBRALTAR A GOOD INVESTMENT? 


The Fortnightly Review (February, 1893) makes a strong 
argument to prove the uselessness of Gibraltar even in case of 
war. While doubtless it could withstand the most terrific and 
prolonged siege, it is really valueless as a naval base. Ships 
could not coal nor undergo repairs and neither men nor pro- 
visions could be landed because of the possibility of terrific 
fire from the Spanish lines at Linea. The writer of the article 
advises that it should be sold or exchanged for Spain’s pos- 
sessions in Morocco, notably Ceuta, the opposite “Pillar of 
Hercules,’’? where England would have the resources of the 
country behind it and at the same time be out of range of the 
Spanish guns. In answer to this line of argument it could be 
said that the Rock’s superior artillery could very quickly and 
effectually silence the guns at Linea, especially in view of the 
proved inefficiency of Spanish gunners in the Spanish-American 
war. 

Goldwin Smith in ‘“‘ The Empire’’ asserts that Malta is suffi- 
cient as a Mediterranean fortress, and that Gibraltar is costing 
England too much, both in money and in the good will of Spain 
and other nations. Mr. John Bright in open Parliament de- 
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clared that Gibraltar should be restored to Spain, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that it was annually costing England over a 
million dollars in time of peace, and that in the aggregate not 
less than $250,000,000 had been spent in its defenses. All 
this is not quite in accord with Burke’s statement made many 
‘ years ago, that ‘Gibraltar made England invaluable to its 
friends and dreadful to its enemies.’’ It is apropos in this con- 
nection to recall the question which Henry T. Finck asked of 
a German Embassador, namely, as to whether in his opinion 
Von Moltke could take the fortress. The cynical answer from 
the ambassador was that Von Moltke would not consider it 
worth taking. 


THE, NEUTRAL GROUND: 


A sandy strip called ‘‘ neutral ground’’ separates the Rock 
from the Spanish lines at Linea. Spain no doubt feels some- 
what about the Rock as France does towards Germany in con- 
nection with Alsace-Lorraine. Still there are no outward evi- 
dences of hatred or hostility. Some of Spain’s resentment 
was removed in 1895 by a regulation prohibiting the importa- 
tion of tobacco. A great deal of smuggling takes place through 
the lines, and pedestrians as well as conveyances are vigor- 


ously searched by Spanish officials. American tourists are 
rarely inconvenienced. 


INTERESTING SCENES 


The near approach to Gibraltar is in itself one of the most 
impressive of sights, reminding one of Browning’s words, 


«In the dimmest northeast distance, 
Dawned Gibraltar, grand and gray.” 


On entering the city (population 27,460) the traveller is im- 
pressed with the absence of solidity and beauty in the archi- 
tecture. ‘This is owing to the fact that, as Gibraltar may be 
the scene of war and bombardment at any time, it is scarcely 
worth while to build costly and impressive structures. Some 
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quaint Moorish and Spanish buildings and remains, however, 
give some variety to the otherwise unattractive town. The 
main thoroughfare is WaTERPORT STREET, containing most of 
the hotels, the post and telegraph offices and the Public 
Buildings. 

The CaTHoric CATHEDRAL rebuilt by Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella in 1501, and the ANGLICAN CATHEDRAL, as the ugly little 
church is called because it has the honour of being the seat of 
an Anglican Bishop, are scarcely worth visiting. Among the 
cypressed trees of Southport Street is the plain official Rest1- 
DENCE OF THE GOVERNOR, which was formerly a convent of 
Franciscan friars. In the old Choir Chapel, which is now the 
Garrison Ballroom, are the panelled windows emblazoned with 
the arms of Moorish caliphs from 711 to 1461. On the fine 
cedar doorways are the crests of Spanish kings. 

Outside the gate is the Alameda or Public Garden, a most 
attractive pleasure park, a portion of which is used as a parade 
ground. In February and March it is in its gala dress, with a 
luxuriant subtropical vegetation. The park commands fine 
views of the Strait as well as of the coast of Africa. It is the 
favourite promenade and lounging place where the diverse ele- 
ments of population may be easily observed. 

None except British citizens are permitted to go to the top 
of SIGNAL SraTION, although other parts of the heights are 
sometimes visited by strangers. Near the top is St. Michael’s 
’ Cave, a vast circular chamber with stalactite columns and 
lofty arches. It contains a black fathomless gulf, which some 
years since became the tomb of two English officers, who acci- 
dentally fell into it. It is believed by many that through some 
subterranean passage at the bottom of this abyss, the African 
apes, which now inhabit the Rock, passed originally from the 
- African shore. These apes are so intelligent that the natives 
assert that they can speak but hide the fact lest they should be 
made to work. They are as much respected as are the storks 
in Holland, in spite of the fact that they do not respect the 
rights of the owners of adjacent fruit trees. C. D. Warner 
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suggests that they would afford a fine field for Positivist mis- 
sionaries ! 

The View from the top of the Rock is one of the grandest 
in the world, overlooking two continents and embracing two 
seas dotted with ships from every nation in the world. Just 
opposite is the companion rock and Spanish fort Crura, often 
named Cibyla, the mount of God. The nearest point in Africa, 
twelve miles away, is Tarra, where the Barbary pirates main- 
tained a great fortified castle, and exacted generous toll from 
every ship which passed by,—hence the word ‘tariff,’ the 
derivation of which may furnish free traders with an excellent 
text as well as illustration. The Moorish range of mountains, 
the SIERRA BULLONES with its highest peak the ‘‘ Gibel Musa,”’ 
forms a majestic background. 

Just opposite is the city of ALGECIRUS, which may be reached 
in half an hour by a steamboat which makes frequent trips. 
Beyond to the east, separated by the bay and a large forest, is 
TRAFALGAR, where Nelson gained his greatest victory at the 
cost of his life, October 21, 1805. 

A walk along the Line Wall nearly two miles long gives a 
full view of the Spanish territory and defenses, and of RosEa 
Bay, a beautiful basin whose waters are still and deep, but 
which might not prove a peaceful haven for ships in time of 
war, as the bay is fairly surrounded by guns. 


THE PEOPLE 


The streets of the town present a remarkably cosmopolitan 
appearance. The Barbary Moors with their snow-white tur- 
bans, the Arabs with hooded garments, bare legs and yellow 
slippers, the Highland soldiers in their bright-coloured char- 
acteristic uniforms, long-bearded Jews in gabardines, Turks in 
their baggy trousers, together with a mingling of Spaniards, 
Portuguese, Africans, Maltese, Levantines and picturesque 
Moorish beauties,—all serve to make a bizarre and memorable 


picture in its strange mingling of the twentieth and fifteenth 
centuries, 


RTE: 
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LINEA 


England has busied herself more with her fortifications than 
with the moral and religious redemption of Gibraltar. Yet one 
only needs to cross the border past the ‘‘ neutral ground”’ to 
the adjoining Spanish town of Linea, or Lenea, with 31,862 in- 
habitants, to see how vastly superior is the English administra- 
tion. It is a lamentable picture of sloth, filth, stagnation and 
degeneracy. Let the visitor compare it with any town of its 
size in the United States, England or Germany, and the result 
will be stern judgment upon the Spanish government as it now 
exists. 

Passing through some filthy and noisome narrow streets, 
which have not a sign of modern sanitary improvements, we 
visited a school of about forty boys, all of them, including the 
teacher, smoking cigarettes. Some were seated lazily on the 
floor, and scarcely a single one showed any sign of application 
to the supposed work in hand. And yet only a small propor- 
tion of the boys in Spain (to say nothing of the girls) have 
even such inadequate advantages. 


RELIGION 


There are four religious bodies at work. As the town still is 
largely Spanish, although the clean streets and absence of beg- 
gars make a pleasant contrast to Spanish cities generally, the 
prevailing religion is of course Catholic. The ENGLIsH Ca- 
THEDRAL is well attended, though wholly by officers, soldiers 
and English residents. The WresLEvYAN METHODISTS are doing 
active work, not only among the troops, but also among 
Spanish-speaking people. They have forty-one communicants, 
twenty Sunday-school scholars and two hundred and sixty-four 
day-school pupils. As England makes little provision for Span- 
ish-speaking children, the fact that the Wesleyans give school 
instruction to so many children speaks well for their efficiency, 

The FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND has a church built in 1854 
with a pastor and fifty-nine communicants. Its congregations 
are largely made up of soldiers in the Scotch regiments. ‘The 
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pastor has expressed himself as particularly happy when there 
is a Scotch regiment stationed there, as he is sure to have 
some stalwart Scots with the “gift of prayer,’’ for the genuine 
Scot is apt to take his religion as much in earnest as he does 
his fighting. 

Taken as a whole, the religious condition of Gibraltar leaves 
very much to be desired, especially when it is remembered 
that England is in absolute control. 


PRACTIGA‘L t29N ES 

Horets.—The best hotels are Cecil, Bristol and Europa. 
Charges from ten pesetas a day upwards. 

CarriaGES.—The charge for carriages is about a shilling and 
a half an hour for two persons, with thrippence per hour for 
every additional passenger. A ride entirely around the Rock, 
with a jaunt across the ‘‘ neutral ground’’ to Linea, will be 
found most enjoyable. A strict bargain as regards rates should 
be made in advance to prevent overcharging. 

Monry.—Both English and Spanish money are current, the 
shopkeepers preferring to receive English money which is 
nearly at par, and giving Spanish silver in change. For infor- 
mation regarding Spanish money see under Cadiz. 

PurcHasEsS.—There are few characteristic souvenirs to be pur- 
' chased, as nearly all goods are brought from England and the 
Continent, and the prices are noticeably higher. A selection of 
photographs should not be forgotten. Spanish oranges and 
other fruit put up in characteristic grass baskets make a desir- 
able purchase. 

CLIMATE.—While the weather in early spring is usually 
balmy and delightful, storms accompanied with the cold winds 
from the mountains sometimes make sight-seeing far from agree- 
able. At such times extra wraps are indispensable. In sum- 
mer, the heat is intolerable. 

Consut.—The American Consul, Mr. Sprague, will be 
found a most courteous gentleman, in case his services should 
be required. He is the third generation as regards the Amer- 
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ican consulate in Gibraltar, his father, who served nearly half 
a century, being appointed by President Polk, and his grand- 
father having been appointed by President Jackson. The im- 
portance of our country being so well represented is obvious 
from the statement that out of the 4,000 vessels which annually 
come into the harbour, over 500 are American, and tens of 
thousands of Americans annually visit the Rock. 

Customs.—The Custom House examination takes place at the 
Harbour Gate. Firearms and liquors are prohibited and 
tobacco is heavily taxed. 

The question of custom house examinations here and else- 
where does not affect those who make the round trip on the same 
steamer in one of the cruises from the United States, which 
have in recent years become so popular. All purchases made 
in the various countries visited can be brought to the steamer, 
where there are facilities for storing articles in the hold. In 
such a case there will be no customs examination in any coun- 
tries through which the tourist passes, until he arrives at the 
United States Custom House. When people remain longer in 
Europe and return home on a later ship, the steamship com- 
pany will store any trunks that are sent in advance, and the 
customs examination can take place after the tourist returns. 

It may not be amiss to remind our American readers that the 
government permits each person to bring a hundred dollars 
worth of purchases into the country without the payment of 
duties. This does not include garments that have actually 
seen wear. In order to expedite matters at the Custom House 
on returning home, it will be well to keep a memorandum of all 
purchases, which should be ‘‘declared’’ together with the 
prices paid, to the custom officers. It will save much annoy- 
ance and delay if this is carefully done. 

Another advantage of making the round trip on the same 
steamer is the fact that in nearly every case tourists have the 
privilege at seaport towns of returning to the ship every night 
to occupy their staterooms, and they thus avoid the necessity of 
packing and handling of baggage, as well as the expense of 
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hotels. This is not true in the Holy Land, Egypt or Rome, 
where the tourist management usually provides hotel accommo- 
dations. Persons, while at seaport places, who prefer to stay 
on shore at night instead of returning to the ship, can usually 
find good hotels, the prices at the best being about four or five 
dollars a day and upwards. 


NORTH AFRICA 


Including Tangier, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, Etc. 


Statistical Information : — 


MOROCCO :—Suttan, since 1894, 1s Matat-aBp-EL-Aziz, 
BORN 1878. ‘Torat REVENUE, ABOUT $2,000,000. AREA ABOUT 
219,000 SQUARE MILES. POPULATION ABOUT 5,000,000. Ex- 
PORTS, $1,559,823. Imports, $2,140,626. 

ALGERIA :—Frencn Governor-GeneraL M. Jonnart, aP- 
POINTED 1903. AREA, 184,474 SQUARE MILES. POPULATION 
(1901) 4,739,556, OF WHICH 292,464 aRE FRENCH. 

REVENUES (1900), 55,918,711 FRANCS. EXPENDITURES, 130,- 
616,166 FRANCS. 

Exports (1902), 315,049,000 FRANCS, CONSISTING OF WINES, 
VEGETABLES, FRUIT, CORK, TOBACCO, HIDES, CEREALS, ETC, Im- 
PORTS, 332,787,000 FRANCS. "THE MERCHANT MARINE (1903), 
841 vEssELs. IN 1902, 1,490 MILES OF RaILWay. Murirary 
FORCE, 57,235 MEN. 

TUNIS :—Nominat Bey, Sipr Mowamep-EL-Hapri. Frencu 
Resipent-GeEneraL, S. PicHON, Is REAL RULER. AREA, 51,000 
SQUARE MILES. PopuLATION, 1,900,000. 

REVENUES (1902), 54,113,963 FRANCS. EXPENDITURES, 54,- 
026,154 FRANCS. ExporTs, 39,127,525 FRANCS, CONSISTING OF 
OLIVE OIL, CEREALS, FRUITS, SPONGES, ANIMAL PRODUCTS, ETC. 

TRIPOLI :—Area aBouT 400,000 sQUARE MILES. PopuLa- 
TION ABOUT 1,000,000, WITH ONLY 5,000 EurRoPEANS, MOSTLY 
Ma ttese ano [rawians. 

In 1902, THE REVENUES WERE £142,056, AND THE ExpENDI- 
TURES £170,424. 

Exports arE £381,850, AND IMpoRTS £388,150. 
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I—TANGIER 
“A fair and whited sepulchre, full of dead men’s bones.” 


S Tangier is only about three hours distance from 

Gibraltar, it is getting quite customary for tourists to 

make a short trip to this representative city of the 
Empire of Morocco. 


THE EMPIRE OF MOROCCO 


The greater part of this vast empire is quite unknown to 
tourists. A considerable portion of it consists of fertile plains 
occupied by Moorish tribes, where there is reasonably safe 
travelling ; but much the larger part consists of mountainous 
regions and desert plateaus occupied by the fierce Berbers, 
where brigandage and murder are rife, even the Moors of the 
plains being afraid to venture into these fastnesses. 

Northern Morocco is not unlike southern Spain in climate 
and products, and, while mines have scarcely begun to be de- 
veloped, it is believed that the mineral resources are quite as 
rich as those of Spain. In the plains, the date-palm, oranges, 
figs, olives, walnuts and pomegranates flourish with only a 
modicum of cultivation, and large harvests in wheat, barley, 
beans, grapes, and all manner of fruit could easily be raised. 
When the empire is opened to European enterprise and in- 
dustry, and the people are delivered from their bondage of 
oppression and lethargy, Morocco will become a considerable 
world factor. 

Morocco shares with Northern Africa the course of history 
in which successively the Phcenicians, the Romans, the Goths, 
and finally the hordes of Islam all played a part. There has 
been a rapid deterioration since the ‘Golden Age”’ of Mo- 
rocco in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The Moors 
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seem to have lost even the spirit of daring that characterized it 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when Moorish 
piracy was carried on with a high hand, and thousands of 
Christians languished in hopeless bondage in its interior. 

England in 1662 held possession of Tangier, but through 
mismanagement and indifference, she lost this important foot- 
hold upon North Africa, and hence the history of Morocco is | 
far less hopeful than it otherwise might have been. It would 
be an easy conquest for any one of the European powers, but 
the same jealousy that secures Turkey to the Sultan also ob- 
tains in Morocco. France especially would be glad to extend 
her African possessions to the westward, and Spain would fain 
add to her strength by controlling the opposite shores of 
Africa, but England has no desire to have her possession of 
Gibraltar weakened by such near and powerful competitors. 
It certainly would be a boon to Morocco if England would gain 
possession, and do for her what she has been so signally suc- 
cessful in doing for Egypt. 

As matters stand, the government of Morocco could scarcely, 
by any stretch of the imagination, be worse. The Sultan, even 
if he wished to give a good government, as certainly the pre- 
vious Sultan who died in 1894 seemed anxious to do, is power- 
less to override the supremacy of the circle of Wazeers, who 
form a sort of cabinet. The single article in their policy of 
government is spoils, and as a consequence, oppression, bribery, 
injustice and plunder are the rule everywhere, with a corre- 
sponding stagnation in commerce, education and every form of 
industry. The single fact that there is not a newspaper, a 
post-office, a hospital or an asylum of any kind in all Morocco, 
tells the whole story. 

Tangier shows the characteristic life of North Africa quite 
uninfluenced by European enterprise, and these unchanged 
conditions although rude and repulsive, are certainly bizarre 
and fascinating. 

From a distance, Tangier shows to immense advantage, the 
white city lifting itself out of the ocean, and the combination 
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of wooded hills, azure sky and sunlit sea together making a 
picture that artists love. Closer inspection of its filthy streets 
and the unsanitary life of its people tends decidedly to destroy 
the illusion. 


RoE SitGH ers 


The principal place of interest is the Kasba, a combina- 
tion of the governor’s palace, the citadel and the prison. A 
part of the palace of the Bashaw, or governor, who is the rep- 
resentative of the Sultan of Morocco, is open to inspection. 

The lieutenant-governor can be seen at the Marsham Gate, 
to the northeast of the Palace, dispensing justice (usually in- 
justice) at the so-called judgment seat, the effect being quite 
like a picture out of the “Arabian Nights.” The Prison, 
which is in the courtyard of the Kasba, is divided into two 
parts, the one for city criminals and the other for those of the 
surrounding country. In each case the prisoners are huddled 
together in one large interior court, the innocent and guilty, 
the old and young, those convicted of petty offenses and those 
guilty of the most desperate crimes. The country prison is 
three times as large as the other and has a number of brigands 
and murderers among the convicts. No provision is made as 
regards a supply of food for the prisoners, all being thrown 
upon the charity of their friends or of the public, except so 
far as they are able to earn a few farthings by platting palmetto 
grass into paniers used as donkey saddles. As a consequence, 
nearly all are in a state of semi-starvation, and undoubtedly 
a considerable percentage actually die from lack of food. 
Their condition is pitiful. 

The Soko, or Market-place presents a striking scene full 
of Oriental colour and animation. Sundays and Thursdays 
are the great market days when the entire populace seems to 
be in evidence. A great variety of wares is exposed for sale, 
including flour, nuts, butter, dates, fresh fruits, unappetizing- 
looking sweetmeats, as well as bundles of grass for the food of 
animals. It is the favourite resort of all sorts of fakirs, includ- 
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ing groups of musicians making barbaric noises on strange 
instruments, and snake charmers, who use poisonous reptiles in 
their performances and antidote the numerous bites with effica- 
cious plants. 

The Streets of the town are extremely filthy and noisome, 
alive with camels, donkeys, beggars, and lepers. The latter 
seem to have the right of way, and are not reassuring objects as 
they jostle tourists in the narrow streets. In spite of the fact 
that there is not a street wide enough for a vehicle, and that 
many of the streets are mere dark alleyways, they are entirely 
safe, even without guides. The Bazaars are not extensive 
and most of the goods are imported from various parts of 
Europe. Visitors can, however, visit the primitive looms and 
potteries, and brass-tray shops, and get articles of rather rude 
manufacture that are genuine. 

The Mosques are absolutely closed to all Christian ‘ infi- 
dels,’’ but all external evidence, as well as hearsay, indicates 
that the tourist loses very little by this prohibition. In fact 
* there is not a single Moorish building in Tangier that could 
make the slightest claim to beauty. This gives a good idea of 
the deterioration of the Moors since those halcyon days 600 
years ago, when the Moors actually were far in advance of 
Christian Europe in architecture, science and culture. 

It is possible for ladies to be admitted to the Harem of a 
former governor by making a present of money or sweetmeats 
to the inmates. In the streets the Moorish women are heavily 
veiled, except those of the lowest classes and the Jewish and 
Spanish women, It is surprising to see the fair complexions 
combined with dark lustrous eyes of many of the children and 
young girls, often joined with a considerable degree of beauty. 
Owing to the fact that young girls are married at the immature 
age of ten or twelve years, and that their life is a program of 
drudgery and insufficient food, there is little evidence of charm 
left after they have reached the age of twenty-five or thirty. 
Even on the attractive faces of young children there is already 
stamped an expression of sadness and hopelessness. . 
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THE ENVIRONS 

While the town of Tangier is scarcely an inviting place for 
residence, there are a number of English people, as well as 
a few Americans, who have permanent homes of surpassing 
beauty, in the surrounding hills, who live here on account of 
the fine climate which prevails not only during the winter and 
early spring, but even during the summer months. The climate 
is unusually equable in the summer owing to the constant 
breezes that come from the Atlantic as well as from the Medi- 
terranean. There are some cases of people who attain vigor- 
ous health here to whom the Riviera and Southern California 
had previously given little promise of recovery. Among the 
notable residents is Mr. Ion Perdicaris, an American citizen, 
who has one of the most luxurious and beautiful homes to be 
found in the East. His recent remarkable capture by Moorish 
Berbers and his subsequent release through concessions made 
to the brigands by the government of Morocco, will be one 
of the interesting themes in Tangier for years to come. 

Those having time for a day’s excursion are advised to take 
the trip to the Spartel Lighthouse, visiting the ‘‘ Caves of 
Hercules’’ on the way. Horses or mules are necessary for this 
trip, and these can be obtained at a reasonable cost. The way 
at first leads through mountainous country affording beautiful 
views, but gradually comes out into a picturesque desolation of 
bold, rugged masses of rock. 

The Lighthouse at Cape Spartel is the only one in Morocco. 
It is set up in one of the most important locations for the safety 
of shipping that can be found in the world. Formerly scores 
of vessels, which sought to enter the Straits of Gibraltar, 
perished on the rocks. It was long in dispute as to who should 
build the lighthouse upon this commanding site that now lights 
the entrance of the Mediterranean to more than 4,000 vessels 
each year. The Sultan declared that Morocco did not need 
the lighthouse as Morocco had neither ships nor commerce, 
and no single European power seemed ready to assume the 
expense of building and maintaining such a structure. The 
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Sultan at length made the proposition that if the Powers would 
design a lighthouse and maintain it after it was built, the gov- 
ernment of Morocco would bear the expense of its erection. 
This generous offer was quickly accepted, and as no limit was 
set to the cost, no expense was spared, and a magnificent struc- 
ture, equalled by few lighthouses in the world, was built. Each 
of eleven Powers of Europe contributes $300 annually to its 
maintenance. ‘The light is multiplied a hundredfold by power- 
ful reflectors, and is visible over a radius of more than twenty- 
five miles. 


RELIGION 


For some hundreds of years FRANcIScCAN Friars have carried 
on their work in Morocco, and there are a number of cases of 
martyrdom among them, but there seem to have been few 
permanent results. Protestant missions date from 1875, when 
the Lonpon JEwisH Society began a small work. ‘The Brir- 
ISH AND ForeIGN MissIONARY SOCIETY began its efforts in 
1883, and a year later the NorTH ArricaNn Mission was estab- 
lished. The MitpmMay Mission TO THE JEws has a small work 
in Tangier, and since 1891, the GospeL Union of Kansas City, 
has established its central station for Northern Morocco in this 
city. Results are extremely meagre, although good work has 
been done along educational and medical lines. 


PRACTICAL HINTS 


STEAMERS.—Regular steamer trips are made from Gibraltar 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays,.and sometimes daily 
during the season. The distance is about thirty miles, the 
time three to four hours, and the fare ten pesetas, or francs, for 
cabin passage. * 

Money.—Spanish money is current, but it is well to be sup- 
plied with large copper coins of Moorish money, ten of which 
are worth one cent. They are convenient for very small 
purchases or for fees. 


The Lanpinc Tarirr is about fifteen cents with five cents 
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additional for each piece of baggage. The only articles re- 
quiring the payment of duties are narcotics and firearms. 
Comfortable Horets are the Continental, near the pier, and 
the Villa de France outside the town. There are three Post- 
OFFICES,—British, French and Spanish. Morocco has no post- 
_ Office of its own in all its dominions. Donkeys with a man 

can be hired for from two to three pesetas a day, horses costing 
four or five pesetas. 


II—ALGIERS 


“ Algiers is a diamond set in an emerald frame.”’—Arab Proverb. 


ROM Gibraltar the course of Mediterranean Cruises 
Pe leads 410 miles southeast to Algiers, which is 

the largest city in the province of Algeria. In reality, 
ALGERIA is made up of three provinces (of which Algiers is 
the central one), the whole having an area of 184,474 square 
miles, the entire distance along the Mediterranean being 600 
miles, and the inland territory extending from 100 to 250 
miles from the coast. While the interior is largely undevel- 
oped, with here and there a Moorish village or fortified camp, 
the palms and vineyards and orange groves around Algiers 
make it a very ‘‘ garden of the gods.’’ 


BES LORY 


Algeria was conquered by the Romans in 46 B. c., and ac- 
cording to Pliny was regarded a valuable possession because of 
its fruitfulness. It was captured by the Vandals in 436 a. D. 
and by the Arabs in 690. Princes of Arab blood reigned over 
the northwest coast until the end of the twelfth century. The 
coast of Barbary became the dread of every Mediterranean 
cruiser. ‘‘ They were friends to the sea and enemies to all 
that sailed thereon.’’ 
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Spain took it upon herself to rid the seas of these pirates, 
whereupon Selim Entemi, the prince of Algeria, appealed for 
help to Horic (called Barbarossa because of his red. beard), 
the most powerful leader among the pirates of the Levant. He 
came and was received by Selim with open arms. Horic, how- 
ever, caused Selim to be assassinated and proclaimed himself 
King. Selim’s Arabian bride Zaphari repelled the advances 
of her husband’s murderer, choosing self-destruction rather 
than submission. 

But Barbarossa fell in battle after a vain attempt to cope 
with Spain, and was succeeded by HayripDEN his brother 
(also called Barbarossa), who was even more enterprising, 
although less cruel. In order to protect himself against Spain, 
he became a vassal of Solyman, the Grand Seignior of the 
Turks. With his cooperation he entered upon a series of vic- 
tories, but was completely defeated in 1535 by the army of 
Charles V. of Spain, and took refuge in the Turkish court. 

The piracy, however, under Hassan Aga, a Christian rene- 
gade, continued to be actively maintained. In 1541, CHARLES 
V. in person, with 140 ships and 30,000 chosen men, including 
the Knights of Malta and the chivalry of Spain, the entire 
expedition being consecrated by the Pope, proceeded against 
Algiers. The fleet was wrecked in a frightful storm near 
Algiers, and about a hundred ships were destroyed, and most 
of the army were killed or imprisoned by the Algerines. 
Charles V. himself barely succeeded in escaping with a remnant 
of his army. For a time ‘‘an onion was the price of a captive 
Spaniard,’’ and the power of Spain was broken. 

A little later, FRaNcE sought to humble Algeria, and after 
several fruitless efforts, a French fleet in 1652 abducted the 
Turkish Viceroy. In retaliation the Algerines swept the coast 
of France with fire and sword. As a return compliment, 
Louis XIV sent the celebrated Du Quesne, who with the aid 
of newly-invented bomb-vessels laid Algiers in ashes. 

The piratical expeditions, scarcely checked by this disaster, 
continued with unabated vigour, so that not only the European 
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countries but even the young AmERicaAN REPUBLIC suffered 
from these depredations. An average price of $3,000 per 
person was demanded for captured Americans, which President 
Washington refused to pay because he considered the price ex- 
orbitant. Certain concessions, however, were made, although 
it is difficult to realize that in 1795 this country paid $721,000, 
and even as late as 1812 a payment of $22,000 a year tribute 
was made in stores and munitions. 

The United States may claim the honor of being the first to 
throw off the degrading yoke of paying ransoms and tribute. 
In June 1815, Commodore Decatur appeared before Algiers 
to give official notification to this effect, and to demand imme- 
diate release of all Americans held in slavery. The crafty 
Dey, impressed by the resolution of the Admiral, and recog- 
nizing that Algiers lay at the mercy of the American fleet, 
acceded to the demands, but asked that in order that he might 
not lose prestige with other nations, the United States should’ 
merely continue a nominal annual gift of some powder. But 
the sturdy Commodore grimly declared that ‘‘if the Dey took 
the powder, he must take the balls too,’’ and the unwilling 
Dey, not relishing the implied suggestion, had no resource left 
but to accept this new American Declaration of Independence. 

In 1816, the Parliament of ENGLAND took steps to make 
these African States observe the law of nations, and Lord 
Exmouth, after having been once deceived by false promises, 
nearly destroyed Algiers and brought the humbled Dey to 
terms, releasing 1,211 Christian slaves, and getting the abso- 
lute prornise that slavery should cease. 

Still, it was not until 1830, when a FRENCH Army under 
General Bourmont routed a force of 40,000 men, Algeria thus 
becoming a French colony, that piracy and slavery really came 
to an end. It has not proved an easy or a valuable acquisition, 
for there has been a number of insurrections, notably the one 
under Abd-el-Kader, who was reverenced by the Arabs as a 
Moses of deliverance. The surrender of their leader in 1848 
gave the final blow to Turkish rebellion, although colonization 
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has continued difficult because of the theft and incendiarism of 
the Arabs. A strict military rule was maintained until 1870, 
when General Chanzy was made the first Governor-General in 
a new form of government which was placed upon a civil basis. 


DESCRIPTION 


The View of Algiers from the bay, with its terraces of 
dazzling white, and the emerald hills in the background blend- 
ing with the purplish haze and the azure sea, together makes a 
picture never forgotten. The city is set in a shrine of green, 
and there are many fine avenues of trees in modern Algiers, 
and palms, orange, plane and pepper-trees are everywhere in 
evidence. Back of the city about two miles to the east is 
MUSTAPHA SUPERIEUR, the beautiful residence suburb with its 
fine modern hotels and its villa terraces embowered in floral 
splendour. Thirty miles distant is Mr. Arias, the highest 
peak in all that region, although this is not the Atlas with ‘its 
head in the clouds and its feet in the sands,’’ of which the 
poet speaks, the latter being in Morocco. 

The city is composed of two distinct parts, of which the 
lower is French Algiers, as gay and modern as Paris itself, 
fronted by the BOULEVARD DE LA REPUBLIQUE, 3,700 feet long, 
and costing $15,000,000. Beginning at the PLace pu Gov- 
ERNMENT, the finest square in Algiers, and forming a promenade 
overlooking the sea almost through its entire length, this Bou- 
levard makes a most noble and impressive picture. About 
half-way it enters the PLace Bresson, a fine public garden, 
and extends to Fort Bas-Azoun (Gate of Sorrows). A tram- 
way runs. the entire length of the Boulevard de la Republique. 
Most of the fine French shops are on this Boulevard and on 
the RuE Bas-Azoun, which is next to it. « 

A startling contrast to the French district is the Arab Al- 
giers, which rises to the west of the Place du Governement. 
The tall windowless houses facing defiles, too narrow and steep 
to be accessible to vehicles, give an Oriental picture that is not 
surpassed by any city in the East. The steepness of the streets, 
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forming an unbroken series of steps, may be judged from the 
fact that there are over 500 steps before reaching the eminence 
where the Kasba stands. This Arab quarter is certainly the 
chief place of interest in Algiers, and deserves careful study in 
spite of the fact that it is none too cleanly and fragrant. It is 
the Orient in all the primitive conditions of five hundred years 
ago. The strangely costumed people, the narrow alleys so 
dark that at times one is almost compelled to feel one’s way, 
the booths facing the streets along their entire fronts, the peo- 
ple doing their buying and selling, their eating and sleeping, 
their praying and gambling in full public view, all make a 
most unique and striking picture. 

It should be said to the credit of the FRENCH ADMINISTRA- 
TION that the streets are perfectly safe for strangers, and even 
for women visitors unaccompanied by guides. No attention 
should be paid to the clamouring crowd volunteering their 
services as guides, as they talk no English, and are almost sure 
to make extortionate demands for money. ‘The presence of a 
French soldier will make them disperse in haste, and a refusal 
to listen to their importunities will soon cause them to desist. 
In spite of the crooked and tortuous streets which seem so com- 
plicated that a tourist declared he met himself five times in 
trying to find his way, there is no danger in being lost, as all 
the paths finally converge at the Kasba at the summit, and 
coming down the hill, every defile finally emerges into the 
French quarter. 

The Arab town is rapidly diminishing, as many as 300 of 
the old houses having been destroyed in one year. In a com- 
paratively few years Algiers will be a modern French city, 
which will be a great advantage so far as civilization and sani- 
tation are concerned, but much of its characteristic glamour 
will have disappeared. 


PIRACY 


There are still some genuine Algerian pirates in the way of 
cab-drivers, who while driving are experts at killing time, but 
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who can find many pretexts for overcharging, and are voluble 
in demanding their excessives fares. An appeal to a French 
police officer or soldier soon brings them to terms. People 
who stop at the French or German hotels also find that the 
proprietors are not far behind in extortionate rates. ; 

It seems almost incredible as one looks at the cowed and 
stupid and lazy Arabs of to-day that a hundred years ago their 
forefathers held the whole civilized world in terror. The 
ghastly extent of Algerian piracy will be best understood by 
the statement that altogether 3,000 vessels fell into the hands 
of these cruel ruffians. In six years (1674-1680) England 
alone lost 350 ships and had 6,000 of her subjects enslaved. 
In the middle of the sixteenth century CERVANTES, the great 
Spanish writer, was a slave in Algiers for almost six years, and 
some of his experiences are reflected in his Don Quixote. A 
place near the Jardin d’Essai where he was hidden at the time 
he made his escape, is still shown. 

In the year 1793, there were 115 American slaves in Algiers, 
and Benjamin Franklin on his death-bed kept appealing for 
their emancipation. It is hard to realize that seventy-five 
years ago the Dey and his bloodthirsty pirates had complete 
sway of the Mediterranean, and that the only American and 
European residents in Algiers were slaves who worked in chain- 
gangs. It is estimated that over 600,000 Christian people 
have suffered the nameless horrors and atrocities of Algerian 
bondage, of whom only the smallest proportion ever escaped or 
were ransomed. These represented every nation, and every 
rank from the humblest seamen to scientists and noblemen of 
the realm, and worst of all, delicately nurtured women and 
children. This piracy is the ‘‘Chamber of Horrors’’ of hu- 
man history ! . 


THE PEOPLE 
The first. impressions of Algerian natives which the tourist 
gets are from the sailors and boatmen in connection with the 
tenders or boats used in landing. They are certainly a pirat- 
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ical and cutthroat-looking gang, decidedly picturesque yet 
anything but clean. Although they are the descendants of 
pirates, they are not adepts at managing a boat. A more ut- 
terly stupid and incompetent set of men never sailed the sea 
than the present-day Algerian boatmen. 

The population of Algeria in 1901 was 4,739,300. Algiers 
has 138,708 (including suburbs), of whom two-thirds are Euro- 
pean. There are several distinct types of native population : 
the Moors, of mixed Spanish and Arabian pedigree, who have 
greatly degenerated, being mostly beggars and petty labourers ; 
the Arazs or Bedouins, who also look like a conquered race, 
being stolid and squalid and quite often afflicted with disfigur- 
ing ophthalmia ; the KatLoucis, who are descendants of Turks 
by native women, of whom the number is not large; and the 
KasELeEs, who form the largest part of the native population. 
The last mentioned are from the mountains, and hence are a 
pure race, showing traces of Greek and Roman elements in 
complexion and laws, and even of the Christian customs of the 
early centuries. Their character lends itself to social progress, 
they being industriously engaged in gardening and artisan em- 
ployments. The Jews are the most powerful factor in trade, 
and there are many shops presided over by long-bearded sons 
of Abraham who are adepts in selling Algerian curios (made in 
Paris) to unsuspecting strangers. 

Taken as a whole, the streets of Algiers show a striking 
panorama of motley Oriental peoples, with the extremes of the 
most cultured French life contrasting strangely with the vaga- 
bondage of the desert. 

It may be hoped that tourists may be fortunate enough to 
see MOHAMMEDAN Pitcrims embarking for their pilgrimage to 
Mecca. They go as far as the Arabian Gulf by water, and 
from there they walk to Mecca. There are usually several 
thousand huddled in each of the small vessels used for their 
transportation, and ordinarily many die on the journey both 
on the vessels and amid the frightful unsanitary conditions so 
prevalent in Mecca, But this fact does not deter others from 
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seeking to ¢arry out the great ambition which burns in the 
breast of every Mohammedan, namely to be a pilgrim to the 
holy shrine of Mecca. The contrast between modern Ameri- 
can tourists on their way to Jerusalem and these survivors of 
medizeval conditions on their journey to their sacred city, is 
certainly startling, and is a wonderful commentary on the su- 
periority of Christian civilization. 

Since 1865, all natives have been permitted to become 
French citizens by placing themselves under the civil law of 
France, and they are then admitted to all grades of army, 
navy and civil service positions. 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


The most striking object on approaching the city is the great 
Mo.Le oF THE PENON, which formed the ancient harbour. 
Originally a Spanish fort, it was connected with the mainland 
by a Mole (a stone break-water) which took 30,000 Christian 
slaves three years to build. 

The Kasba, which is the Citadel and Palace of the Deys 
(open till 4 Pp. M., fee one franc to soldier guide), is situated on 
the highest point of the city, and was the treasure stronghold 
of the Algerian princes. One Dey had at one time £12,- 
000,000 in it, and the French conquerors found 50,000,000 
francs therein. The building is now in ruins, little remaining 
except the central court and throne-room. The court is paved 
with white marble, and is surrounded with arched galleries. 
The chair, on which the heads of Christian slaves were exposed, 
is still shown. ‘To the right is the pavilion where the last Dey 
(Hussein) rudely and imperiously struck the French Consul 
with a fan, an act which undoubtedly led to the conquest of 
Algeria by France. 

The building now used for the Public Library and Mu- 
seum (open one to six except Thursday and Sunday) was for- 
merly the palace of Mustapha Pasha, and is an excellent example 
of Moorish architecture. The Roman and Arabian antiquities 
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and manuscripts have comparatively little interest. The most 
striking object is a gruesome plaster cast of the Christian 
martyr GERONIMO writhing in death. He was martyred in 
1569 by being put alive into a block of concrete, which was 
afterwards built into the wall of a fort. A Spanish writer, 
named Heedo, describes the martyrdom in a book on Algeria 
published in 1612, in which he locates the exact place where 
the block of concrete could be found. The story was believed 
to have little or no foundation, but in 1853, when the walls of 
this particular fort were being torn down, the block was found 
in the exact spot mentioned, containing a perfect mould of 
the martyr’s face and figure, showing even the cords with which 
his hands and feet had been bound. By filling the cavity with 
plaster of paris, the model now shown in the Museum was 
prepared. 

There were formerly 166 Mosques in Algiers, most of which 
have disappeared, so that now only twenty-one are used for 
prayer. These do not compare with the mosques which can 
be seen in Constantinople and Cairo, and yet as the tourist 
visiting Algiers usually has not had much opportunity of visit- 
ing mosques, he will be apt to find several of them quite in- 
teresting. 

The most conspicuous is the Mosque EL Kepir (the Grand), 
standing near the beautiful Place duGovernement. This is the 
oldest in Algeria, and is a fine example of Arabian architecture. 
Within there is a courtyard containing a fountain used for the 
required ablutions of Mohammedan worshippers, and the entire 
courtyard is surrounded with arcaded galleries supported by 
richly carved marble columns. It is quite common in this and 
other mosques in the Orient to see Arab scribes copying the 
Koran. It is a proof of their fidelity to their religion that they 
are rarely tempted to dispose of copies or portions of the Koran 
to the hated infidel. 

The Mosque EL Japip (the New Mosque) is most pic- 
turesquely located in the midst of the fascinating Marabout 
quarter, and is attractive because of its novel architecture, 
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especially its beautiful horseshoe arches of fine white marble. 
This mosque contains the decorated tomb of the holy Sidi 
Abd-er-Rahman, as well as the tombs of several other Deys and 
Pashas. It is a favourite spot for pilgrimages, and hence there 
is always a crowd of beggars and blind pilgrims, who clamour 
vociferously for alms. ‘The mosque is surrounded by a de 
garden, which helps to give it a distinct charm. 

The MOSQUE DE LA PECHERIE has little interest save the un- 
usual fact that it was built in the form of a Greek cross. The 
story goes that the Christian architect was killed for having 
dared to introduce the emblem of his faith into a Mohammedan 
place of worship. 

The Roman Catholic CaTHEDRAL OF St. PHILIPPE has a 
rather impressive exterior, and contains some fine Arab tracery 
work and mosaics. 

The GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S PALACE and the ARCHBISHOP’S 
PaLacE are both excellent examples of Arab architecture, 
having been residences of the Deys in the old régime. The 
impression, however, is rather cheap and tawdry, because of 
the excess of inartistic ornamentation. 

The Fort DE L’EMPEREUR, named after Charles V, is just 
behind the Kasba. It was built in 1545, and is now in aruin- 
ous condition, although a part is still used as a prison. The 
Fort Bas-Azoun at the southern end of the Boulevard, and 
Fort Neur on the northern coast are also used as prisons. 
Evidently, the French know how to deal with the criminal ele- 
ments of the city. French fortifications of the most modern 
kind extend from the Kasba both in a northeast and in a south- 
east direction. 

The JARDIN MarENGO is the finest public garden in Algiers, 
and it is noted for the views which it affords. It contains a 
column erected to the honour of Napoleon Bonaparte, contain- 
ing a list of his victories. The JARDIN p’Essal, outside of the 
city, which was begun in 1832, contains fine specimens of 
tropical and sub-tropical plants, together with palms and aloes 
and orange groves. There is also a permanent exhibition of 
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Algerian products and plants. The garden contains a small 
enclosure for ostriches. 

The fanatical religious Dances of the Aissaoui in the 
native quarter, which are accompanied with gouging the eyes, 
searings of hot iron, piercing the cheeks with daggers, and the 
eating of cacti and live lizards, have a certain weird fascina- 
tion, although it takes strong nerves to witness them. Usually 
various forms of Oriental dances accompany this exhibition, 
which do not make these occasions acceptable to refined people. 

A visit to Algiers would not be complete if it did not include 
a ride through Mustapha Superieur, the beautiful suburb. 
In large part this can be done by trolley cars, with the ad- 
vantage of usually finding some one who can speak English, or 
a party of two or three can secure a carriage for the trip for 
three francs. In any event, a stop should be made at the 
GOVERNOR’S SUMMER PALACE, the grounds of which contain 
some statues, notably that of Marshal MacMahon facing the 
gateway. ‘The grounds are beautiful beyond description and 
the palace contains some interesting objects of Moorish art. 

A drive to the CATHEDRAL OF THE NOTRE DAME D’ AFRIQUE 
to the East of Algiers, where each Sunday afternoon an im- 
pressive service is held for those who have perished at sea, is 
also charming. The church itself stands on a commanding 
prominence, and has an impressive exterior, but there is little 
of interest within. 


RELIGION 


‘‘ Africa, not Rome, gave birth to Latin Christianity.’’ 
Tertullian in the second century, Cyprian in the third, and 
Augustin in the fourth are the stalwarts of the early Church, 
and they all belong to North Africa. The oldest Latin transla- 
tion of the Bible (the basis of Jerome’s Vulgata) was made in 
Africa, and Latin theology with Tertullian as its father and 
Augustin as its crowning glory was an African product. See 
Schaff’s «‘ Church History,’’ Vol. II, pp. 26 ff., and Vol. III, pp. 
988 ff. 
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The success of the early Church in Africa was phenomenal. 
Milman states that at the Council of Carthage, a. D. 253, there 
were no fewer than eighty-seven bishops present and an equal 
number of presbyters. There were 580 sees between Cyrene 
and the Atlantic. 

The last Bishop of Hippo was Augustin, who died in the 
third month of the siege of this walled city by the Vandals. 
With its fall came the complete desolation which turned this 
fair garden of early Christianity into a barren wilderness, It 
is not easy to see why Providence permitted this unspeakable 
calamity, unless it was to give an object lesson for all time of 
the infinite superiority of Christianity. 

There are at present in Algiers four Catholic Churches, an 
English CuHuRCcH OF THE Ho Ly TRINITY with its many me- 
morial tablets and inscriptions dating back as far as 1580, a 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (at Mustapha), a station of the Lonpon 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel among the Jews, 
together with six advanced schools, an Episcopal Seminary, and 
a number of day schools. ‘There are about 10,000 Protestants 
in Algeria, 400,000 Catholics, and the rest are Mohammedans. 
All the religions in Algeria are included in the government grants, 
the total amounting to 1,377,455 francs, of which 97,000 francs 
are given to twenty-one Protestant pastors. The NorTH AFRICAN 
Mission has six stations in Algeria, and fifty missionaries in 
Algeria, Tunis and Morocco. It certainly should be the effort 
of the Church of Christ to redeem this its once fair heritage. 

In Education, progress is being made in Algeria. ‘There 
are 3,051 classes with 142,121 pupils, of whom 61,024 are 
French, 15,229 Jewish, and 25,629 Mohammedans. There is 
a University at Algiers with 890 students (1902). The total 
government expense for education is 5,691,603 francs. 


PRACTICAL HINTS 


Monry.—The money in use is the French currency, the 
standard being the franc, equal to twenty cents. 


SHops.—There are many fine shops which compare well with 
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those of the principal towns of France. The prices asked are 
always in excess of the regular price, so that sharp bargaining 
is necessary, especially in stores in which the proprietors are 
Jews or Arabs. It is not easy to get genuine Oriental goods, 
and most of the embroideries are made in France and Germany. 
Where there are rugs of genuine Arab manufacture, it is well to 
avoid brilliant reds, blues and yellows, as these will not hold 
their colour as well as the duller hues. 

BEccars.—It is not wise to give alms to street beggars, as 
the charitably disposed person who begins to give alms is pes- 
tered beyond endurance. It is much better to give a lump 
sum to the society known as the Bureau de Bienfaisance, or 
to some minister or missionary who has opportunity to know 
of genuine cases where charity can be worthily bestowed. This 
is true throughout the Orient. 

CLIMATE.—Algiers is one of the most popular of all the 
Mediterranean health-resorts. It is well, however, to carry a 
light wrap for evening use. 

Cass.—The usual price for a party of three or four is two 
francs per hour, although it is wise to strike a bargain in ad- 
vance. Outside the city the price is two francs and a half. 

LancuacE.—French is the prevailing language, and a work- 
ing acquaintance is extremely useful. 


itl —_ALGIERS 10° TRIPOLI 


Including Constantine, Biskra and Tunts 


GREAT many Mediterranean travellers now include 

a railway trip from Algiers to CONSTANTINE, then 

southward to Biskra and return, and then from Con- 
stantine to Tunis. While none of the towns except Tunis 
offer any remarkable sights, the scenery is attractive and in 
some places impressive, and an excellent opportunity is offered 
to study the life of the people in the interior. 


go NORTH AFRICA 


The railroad from Algiers to SETIF goes through an increas- 
ingly romantic mountainous region of Kabylia. Everywhere 
there are magnificent roads built by the French which show 
that they have come to stay, and that they are willing to pay 
immense sums for the development of the country in order to 
keep in touch with the remotest part of their domain. 

It is quite common, instead of going straight to Setif, to turn 
to the left to Boucir, and from there take a carriage to Setif 
through the famous Gorge of Chabet, which offers the most 
stupendous scenery in North Africa and compares favourably 
with the gorges in the Alps and in the Rocky Mountains. 
This ‘‘ Valley of Death’ is hardly more than 300 feet wide 
and about five miles long, but its perpendicular walls reaching 
nearly a mile on either side give an effect that is overpowering, 
and the darkness of the night seems to be settling at noonday 
upon the traveller. There is a magnificent road with a great 
bridge through this vast abyss that cost $300,000 and many 
lives to build. 

Setif is a town of 14,000 inhabitants, unimportant except 
as regards its military value. It was a Roman stronghold, but 
according to St. Augustine, it was entirely destroyed by an 
earthquake in 419 A. D., and hence has no Roman remains. 
It has been entirely rebuilt and strongly fortified by the French. 

The railroad beyond Setif goes through a fertile region with 
many bits of smiling landscape, but gradually these grow 
fewer and soon the scene becomes desolate and the occasional 
black tents of the Arabs, with their surrounding cluster of 
goats and children, are the only signs of habitation. 

Some distance from Constantine, a branch road turns south 
to Biskra, passing through Batna, which is a fortified town 
with some fine ruins and magnificent forests. In Lamsrssa 
and TimecApD which are near Batna, there are immense ruins 
showing that these places were among the greatest Roman cities 
in North Africa. 

The Pass or Et Kanrara, through which the railroad 
passes, forty miles before reaching Biskra, is quite famous, and 
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is a magnificent gateway opening into the boundless desert, 
introduced by a grove of 15,000 palm trees. 


BISKRA 


After passing through some miles of bleak desert, the traveller 
comes into the handsome station of Biskra, the Queen of the 
Oases, which is one of the greatest health resorts in the world, 
surpassing even Algiers and the Riviera on account of the 
absence of au mists and fogs. The newer parts of the town 
are well paved, having fine shops and squares. ‘The people, 
the architecture, and the music from a French band, almost lead 
the tourist to imagine that he is in a provincial town of France. 
But a few steps into OLD Biskra with its Arab and negro 
quarters completely reverses the picture, which here displays 
all the elements of the savage and barbaric life of Africa. It 
is the unregenerate life of the desert, seemingly untouched by 
the influence of French enterprise and civilization. 

In the MaRKET-PLACE are the dates, gums, spices, leopard 
skins, ostrich feathers and Soudanese ivory, which form the 
choicest of African products. The former pirates of the desert 
that crowd these filthy quarters, while unresponsive to the new 
influences brought by their conquerors, are now cowed into 
submission, the picture of stolid apathy. 

To those who can tarry in Biskra for some time there are some 
novel experiences, such as races by the Bedouins, camel races, 
ostrich races, or perhaps a hunting party with trained falcons. 

The great show place is the estate, open to the public, of 
Comte Landon de Longueville, in which there is a fine Botan- 
ical Garden of tropical plants and trees, laid out in exquisite 
taste. Planted upon the very edge of the desert, its luxuriant 
beauty stands out in marvellous contrast to its sterile environ- 
ment. Biskra is in the heart of a remarkable oasis, in which 
nearly 200,000 date palms are flourishing, which furnish the 
chief materials for the various industries of the town. 

Several miles northwest of the town is the hot-spring fountain 
of La Fontaine CuHaupe, the sulphurous water having a 
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temperature of 110 degrees Fahrenheit. Here a comfortable 
bathing establishment has been erected, the water having 
proved to be a specific against rheumatism. 

The special excursion of interest is to the Tomb of Sidi 
Okba, the warrior who, only sixty years after Mohammed, 
carried the tenets of Islam into all of North Africa, from Egypt 
to Morocco. He occupies a place in the veneration of Mo- 
hammedans only second to the Prophet himself, his burial-place 
having been an African Mecca to pious pilgrims for 1,200 
years. The mosque over his tomb is the oldest in Africa. 
Surely, as Dr. H. M. Field suggests, this man was like Attila, a 
veritable Scourge of God, to all of Northern Africa, where once 
the high civilization of Rome held sway, and where the Church 
of Christendom was rocked in its cradle by such men as Ter- 
tullian, Origen, Cyril, Cyprian and Augustin. He ushered in 
a night that has settled over this fair region for over a thousand 
years, and which still remains one of the darkest spots on earth. 
The wretched people that live in the mud hovels around the 
Tomb give evidence that Islam has brought its greatest curse 
upon its own followers, utterly enervating the proud Arab and 
Moorish stock that once had the promise of a strong and noble 
race. 

It is wonderfully impressive in these neighbourhood excur- 
sions to see the great SAHARA, the enerny and sepulchre of all 
life. Here extending to the east and west and south is a very 
Continent of Death as large as Europe, a great barrier that 
seems to shut out the interior of Africa from the uplifting in- 
fluences that Christian enterprise is bringing from the north. . 

The way back from Biskra.to Constantine seems like coming 


out of the dark into the light, in view of its gradual return into 
life and beauty, ; 


CONSTANTINE. 
Constantine is indeed a city set upon a hill, isolated by the 
deep gorge that surrounds it until it seems to be suspended and 
islanded in air, It is suggestive of Jerusalem as seen from the 
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Valley of Hinnom, except that the rugged heights of Constan- 
tine are on a vastly greater scale. A more magnificent natural 
fortress could scarcely be imagined. 

It has been a stronghold from time immemorable. Here the 
brother-in-law of Hannibal ruled and here was the refuge of 
Jagurtha until he was overcome by Marius and dragged to 
Rome and starved to death in the Tullian (Mamertine) prison. 
Here Sallust was governor, and the site of his house, as well 
as of his gardens which have been identified by an inscription, 
is still pointed out. It has been besieged and taken at least 
twenty-five times, the last time by the French in 1837. 

Constantine is a city of 41,138 people.(in 1go1), and pre- 
sents the usual striking admixture of the Orient and Occident, 
which seem as hard to fuse into each other as oil and water. 
The GENERAL’s Pa.ace, the public apartments of which are 
open for inspection, is worth a visit, and the CATHEDRAL con- 
tains a fine pulpit of Arab workmanship. There is a MusEuM 
of some interest containing Roman remains. 

The great surrounding ravine called the RUMMEL is the most 
picturesque of sights, as the town is located a full thousand feet 
above the ravine. A pathway to the bottom leads past several 
natural caves and magnificent waterfalls, all of which tend to 
emphasize the grandeur of the effect. Over the great gorge 
there is a single bridge, called the BRIDGE OF THE DEVIL, in 
view of the dizzy chasm which yawns below. 

Continuing the railroad trip to Tunis, there are some long 
tunnels among the mountains, the road being a remarkable 
piece of engineering. 


TUNIS 


Tunis is the capital of Tunisia, a country not unlike ad- 
jacent Algeria in climate and natural resources. It was much 
more prominent than Algeria in ancient history on account of 
having the mighty city of Carthage within its borders. It is 
richer in Roman remains than almost any part of Italy of the 
same area. After its final conquest by the Romans, not only 
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Carthage but other cities were fortified and adorned, and dur- 
ing the early Christian centuries, it was the stronghold of the 
Christian Church. Here the Church Fathers wrote their works, 
and here Cyprian, Jocundus, Perpetua and other Christians 
were martyred. In 439 it fell into the hands of the Vandals, 
followed in later years by the Berbers or Moors. For centuries 
it was also an active piratical nation. Here Charles V. liberated 
10,000 slaves in 1535, and as many as 20,000 were believed to 
be captive here in 1655, when the pirate fleet was destroyed 
by Blake. 

In 1881, the French Government, on the pretext of 
having conquered some border ruffians, placed all of ‘Tunisia 
under its protectorate, giving the Bey of Tunis just two hours 
to accept the conditions imposed. ‘The Bey afterwards became 
a retired gentleman, living in his palace in the greatest luxury. 
Tunis is now ruled by a resident French Minister, who is re- 
sponsible to the Minister of Foreign Affairs in France. While 
this French seizure was certainly a high-handed procedure, 
Macaulay was quite right in saying that the worst Christian 
government is better than the best Moslem government. 
France has brought new hope into Tunis, introducing agricul- 
ture, commerce, education and justice, so that a brighter future 
lies before it. The unexpected act of France has, however, 
caused somewhat strained relations between France and Italy, 
the latter also having coveted Tunis, and owing to her prox- 
imity having felt that she had the first claim. 

Aside from the new French quarter, Tunis is a typical Ori- 
ental city. In the FRENCH QuaRTER, attractive buildings, 
lighted streets and good modern hotels can be seen. The 
AVENUE DE LA MARINE separates the French from the Arab 
section. Owing to the fact that France has controlled Tunisia 
such a short time, and because her methods have been less 
revolutionary, there have been far fewer changes in Tunis than 
in Algiers. 

Tunis is located in a low plain, and hence does not show 
such picturesque effects from a distance. It is however a great 
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Oriental city, the third largest in Africa, exceeded in popula- 
tion only by Cairo and Alexandria. 

The Bazaars are nearly as large and quite as varied as those 
of Cairo or Damascus. A larger proportion of the goods are 
genuine Oriental wares than is apt to be the case in Tangier or 
Algiers. Tunis manufactures a great variety of native textiles, 
and its work in brass, in leather, in embroideries, in carpets 
and in various kinds of weapons, is typical and genuine. 
Many of its articles are literally made upon the premises 
‘‘while you wait.” 

The Mosgurs are not open to non-believers. The Kaspau 
or citadel and the town palace of the Bey should be visited. 
A much more interesting palace is the Barpo, a short distance 
from town, which contains some elaborate and exquisite deco- 
rations quite suggestive of the Alhambra. The looking-glass 
ceiling and the judgment-hall are especially noteworthy. 

In the great hall is the Musez ALaout, where the Roman 
mosaic from Susa, the largest and finest in the world, repre- 
senting lVeptune surrounded by other Detties, may be seen. 
Ancient Roman as well as later Christian inscriptions are 
abundant, and there are some specimens of modern Tunisian 
art. 

There is in Tunis an English Church, with a MEMORIAL 
Winpow TO Payne, the author of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,”’ 
who died here in 1852, while serving as American Consul. 
His remains were later taken back to the United States. 

The natural harbour of Tunis was some seven miles away, 
making commerce a most expensive and laborious procedure. 
French enterprise immediately set to work to build a great Ship 
Canal, bringing all ships drawing less than twenty feet of water 
to the wharves of Tunis itself. 

An excursion should be taken to ancient Carthage. Be- 
sides some modern buildings and churches, there is a MUSEUM 
with many Roman and Carthagenian remains and inscriptions. 
Of Carthage itself there is almost nothing showing, except 
some of the broken arches of the great Roman AQUEDUCT, and 
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especially the remains of a Curistian Cuurcu. This latter 
was of immense size with nine naves, the floors being literally 
paved with epitaphs. Its remains are almost the only evidence 
of the time when the See of Carthage contained nearly three 
hundred churches. 


TRIPOLI 


Tripoli, which covers the general district between Tunisia 
and Egypt, is a Turkish province, which is the same as saying 
that it is absolutely without any sign of modern progress or de- 
velopment. Except a strip of fertile land along the coast and 
some inland oases, it is practically desert, and scarcely offers a 
tempting prize. Its history is much the same as that of other 
North African States to which reference has already been made, 
namely, the story of Moslem conquest and piracy and subse- 
quent degradation. 

The fact that the city of Tripoli offers the only good harbour 
for a distance of 700 miles, makes it a natural mercantile port, 
and it does a considerable trade in ostrich feathers, ivory and 
other African products. The town, with its 30,000 inhabit- 
ants, has all the fascination of an Arab community untouched 
by modern civilization, and its streets, market-places and ba- 
zaars have perennial attraction. A short distance away isa 
community of negroes from beyond the Sahara who live in 
rude shelters of cane, exactly as they were wont to do in their 
own land. 

A splendid TrrumpHat ArcH, erected in honour of Marcus 
Aurelius the philosopher, and dating from 164 a.D., graces 
the town and there are some other ancient remains. There are 
few excursions to be taken, and as it is impossible to get per- 


mission for any extensive overland travel, comparatively little 
is known of the interior. 
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Statistical Information :— 


Tota AREA OF ISLANDS, 117 SQUARE MILES. POPULATION 
(1903), 193,315. 

THE GOVERNOR IS GENERAL SIR CHARLES M. CLarKE. 
THE GOVERNMENT IS REPRESENTATIVE, ACCORDING TO AN 
ARRANGEMENT SINCE 1903. THE GOVERNOR IS PRESIDENT OF 
THE COUNCIL, ASSISTED BY A VICE-PRESIDENT, NINE OFFICIAL 
MEMBERS AND EIGHT ELECTED MEMBERS. ITALIAN IS STILL THE 
OFFICIAL LANGUAGE OF THE COURTS, BUT 85.4 PER CENT. OF 
PARENTS IN I902 AVAILED THEMSELVES OF THE PRIVILEGE OF 
HAVING THEIR CHILDREN TAUGHT ENGLISH IN THE SCHOOLS IN- 
STEAD OF ITALIAN. 

THE REVENUE IN 1902 WAS £445,005, AND THE EXPENDI- 
TURES £439,080. No DIRECT TAXES ARE LEVIED ON THE 
MattTeseE. NO CONTRIBUTIONS ARE NECESSARY FROM THE 
HoME GOVERNMENT. THE SAVINGS BANKS DEPOSITS IN 1902 
AMOUNTED TO £571,452, AVERAGING NEARLY £3 PER INHAB- 
ITANT. 

THE ImMporTS (1902), ARE 406,562,798, AND THE EXPoRTS 
45,349,576, CONSISTING OF POTATOES, ORANGES, FIGS, 
GRAPES, HONEY AND CORN. 

THREE THOUSAND SIX HUNDRED AND NINETY-SEVEN VESSELS 
ENTERED THE PORTS IN 1902, OF WHICH 1,397 WERE BRITISH. 

MALTA HAS EIGHT MILES OF RAILWAY, AND SIXTY-FIVE MILES 
OF TELEGRAPH. 

THE MAIN HARBOUR AT VALETTA IS GETTING TOO SMALL, AND 
HENCE THE HARBOUR AT GIBRALTAR IS BEING ENLARGED. IN 
APRIL, 1903, A NEW BREAKWATER WAS BEGUN, TO COST 
% 1,000,000. 

THE DRAINAGE SYSTEM WAS PERFECTED IN 1886, AND NO 
SEWAGE FLOWS INTO THE HARBOUR. 

THERE ARE I5I PUBLIC SCHOOLS, WITH 16,173 PUPILS, THE 
COST OF WHICH IS 420,101. THERE IS A UNIVERSITY WITH 
FOUR FACULTIES AND 10$ STUDENTS. 
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“ The flower of the world,”—Maltese Saying. 


ALTA has been so closely identified with war, his- 
M torical romance and Biblical history, and has so 

much that is characteristic and unique, that tourists 
will find their visit here most profitable and enjoyable. 


HISTORY 

According to the popular myth, Malta was once possessed 
by a race of giant Cyclops, ‘‘ half human, half divine.’’ Here 
also is supposed to have lived the nymph Calypso, the daugh- 
ter of Atlas, and the enslaver of Odysseus, and her cave is 
still pointed out in all seriousness. In historical times, Malta 
was first occupied by the Phoenicians, was conquered by the 
Romans 259 B. C., by the Vandals 534 a. D., by the Arabs in 
870, granted by Charles V. to the Knights of St. John in 1530, 
taken by Napoleon in 1800, and surrendered to England in 
the same year. 


THE KNIGHTS 


The Knicuts or St. JoHN, better known as the Knights of 
Malta, have a most romantic and remarkable history. In 
1048 some merchants from Malfi, trading in the Levant, ob- 
tained leave of the Caliph of Egypt to build a house in Jerusa- 
lem for pilgrims. Afterwards they built a hospital, which ac- 
counts for the name of ‘‘ Hospitallers ’’ by which they are some- 
times known. They were confirmed as a Military Order by the 
Pope in 1113, and six years later defeated the Turks at Anti- 
och. They removed to Acre in Syria, and afterwards to 
Cyprus, and finally in 1310 took Ruopes, where they remained 
for over 200 years, and hence are also known in history as the 
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Knights of Rhodes. They so successfully carried on their 
naval warfare against the Ottoman power, that in 1522 a great 
Turkish army, headed by the Sultan in person, besieged 
Rhodes, the outnumbered Knights having all told but 7,000 
men including retainers. The Turks lost 160,000 in a six 
months’ siege, one Knight being credited with having slain 600 
with his own hand. The Knights at last agreed to surrender 
on most favourable terms, and having been granted the IsLAND 
oF MALTA as a permanent possession by Charles V, they re- 
moved thither. 

Within a few years the Knights were again so successful 
against the Turkish pirates, that in 1565 the SULTAN SOLYMAN 
led a large force of 138 vessels and 40,000 men against Malta, 
He was finally repulsed after most prolonged and desperate as- 
saults with a loss of 25,000 men while the defenders lost 260 
Knights and 7,000 Maltese. Their gallantry in this notable 
struggle elicited the admiration of the whole Christian world. 

Under the leadership of La VALETTA, the most famous of all 
the Grand Masters of their Order, the City of Valetta was 
founded, and a series of fortifications were begun that have 
been without a parallel. The Knights also became a com- 
manding sea power and turned the tables upon the Turks by 
maintaining constant piratical expeditions against all Moham- 
medan corsairs, carrying away slaves and indulging in looting 
after the most approved piratical fashion. In fact, most of the 
great fortifications were built by the slaves and money which 
were captured upon the seas. 


DEGENERACY 


With the growth of wealth and power, the Knights became 
lax in their vows of temperance and chastity, and the increase 
of vice and luxury encouraged the most abandoned adventur- 
ers and libertines in Europe to flock to their standard. 

While it is true that the Knights from this time on lost their 
high moral and religious standards, and while it is folly to put 
a glamour of ideal romance about them, it must be remembered 
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that their profligacy was in accord with the immoralities of - 
‘their times, above which even some of the high dignitaries at 
Rome did not rise. It is also true that while it is not necessary 
to accept the dictum of Napoleon, ‘‘the worse the man, the 
better the soldier,’’ yet the constant scenes of murder and 
rapine certainly tended to make them rough and brutal. 

But the good service which they rendered Christendom must 
not be overlooked. It would not be too sweeping a statement 
to affirm that the Ottoman power would have swept over all 
Europe with the same devastation and death which engulfed 
Northern Africa, except for the prowess of the Knights. For 
centuries they were the only restraint upon the piracy which so 
infested the Mediterranean, and it was not until their moral 
decay had set in, that the Algerine pirates became such a terror 
to the sea. While such a writer as General Porter may be ac- 
cused of putting too thick a mantle of charity upon them, on 
the other hand such writers as Mr. Ballou are too unsparing 
with the lash. It must not be forgotten that the “white 
cross’’ banner floated victoriously over many a field of strife, 
where momentous issues for the Kingdom of our Lord were 
at stake. | 

Malta was surrendered to NAPOLEON in 1800 by Von 
Hempesch, the last Grand Master of the Knights, without a 
gun being fired, on the distinct pledge that all life and property 
rights should be respected. This was flagrantly violated, Na- 
poleon himself setting his soldiers a despicable example of 
pillage which they were not loath to follow. It proved a short- 
sighted policy, for in a few months the outraged Maltese re- 
belled, and a year later the French were compelled to capitulate 
to the English forces, which had come to the assistance of 
the Maltese. The treaty of Amiens provided for the return of 
the Knights, but the people preferred the English occupancy. 

It may be added that the ORDER OF THE KNIGHTS is not 
wholly extinct, Pope Leo in 1879 having made Count Casthi 
a Santa Cisce the Grand Master, and there are a number of 
local societies in Europe and in this country. 
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DESCRIPTION 


The phrase ‘Malta and its dependencies ”’ includes several 
other islands in the group, notably Gozo and Comino. Malta 
itself is seventeen miles long and eight miles broad, having 
ninety-five square miles. These islands lie fifty-six miles south 
of Sicily and are 187 miles from the African coast. 

As a Fortress, Malta is quite as formidable as Gibraltar 
and far more useful, and is the strongest link in the chain that 
unites England to her Eastern possessions. It would take 
25,000 soldiers to fully man all the defenses. The fortifica- 
tions are most impressive, and one of the finest and deepest 
harbours in the Mediterranean, capable of holding a consider- 
able number of the largest war-ships, adds not a little to the 
effectiveness of Malta as a fortress. 

The IsLanp is nothing more than a huge rock covered with 
a thin but very fertile soil. On account of the great hurri- 
canes (the Euroclydon of Acts xxvii), there are almost no 
trees. The high stone walls built around the gardens to protect 
them, help to emphasize the gray and shadeless effect. Closer 
inspection, however, reveals a wealth of luxuriant vegetation. 
The climate is so mild that there is not an unproductive month 
in the whole year. Most of the 60,000.acres under cultivation 
produce two or three crops a year. 

While the highest point of the island is only 845 feet, the 
shores are quite steep, giving rise to Byron’s strenuous ‘‘ Fare- 
well to Malta,”’ 


“ Adieu, ye cursed streets of stairs, 
How surely he who mounts you swears.” 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


There are few places in the world that have such varied 
interest to the antiquarian. The gigantic Phoenician temple 
ruins and remains pronounced by Professor Sayce to be un. 
equalled, the Roman villas and tombs, the early Christian crypts 
and catacombs, the lavish splendour in carvings, tapestries, 
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paintings and objects wrought in precious metals with which 
churches, hospitals and palaces are decorated,—these make 
Malta full of perennial fascination. 


VALETTA 


Valetta is a city of over 80,000 inhabitants, built on a com- 
manding promontory, surrounded by imposing fortifications, 
and with an outer and an inner bay of splendid proportions. 
The city is full of novel surprises. While Lord Beaconsfield 
plainly overstated the case when he said that it is equal in 
architecture to any city in Europe, certainly the combination 
of the Moorish and the Italian is most charming. The main 
street, STRADA REALE, has many of the important buildings, 
including an Opera House where Patti is said to have made 
her début, for which she received five pounds. 

The Church of St. John is the most conspicuous object in 
Malta, and one of the most remarkable in Europe; for while 
it gives the impression of being somewhat overdecorated, its 
tombs of the Grand Masters, its lovely marble and mosaic 
pavements, its 400 marble memorials of its Knightly dead and 
its many curious emblems of heraldry, make it a place of pro- 
found interest. Its corner-stone was laid in 1573. 

The effect of the interior of the church is ornate and elaborate 
beyond description. The magnificently carved high altar with 
its gold and silver accessories, represent the most lavish ex- 
pense. The railing in front of the altar is made of virgin 
silver, and escaped the cupidity of Napoleon and his soldiers 
only because a quick-witted priest had previously painted it 
black, although now the original lustre appears. Beneath the 
altar are the keys of Jerusalem, Acre and Rhodes. The nota- 
ble painting of the Beheading of St. John by Caravaggio is just 
behind the altar. There are also some paintings of interest in 
Sacristy, including several brought from Rhodes, ‘The tapes- 
tries originally cost thirty thousand dollars and were made in 
Brussels. On both sides of the nave is a series of chapels, 
many of them rich and elaborate. 
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The Armory Hall of the Governor’s Palace contains much 
armour including that of a Spanish giant seven feet six inches 
high, the helmet of which alone weighs twenty-seven pounds. 
Evidently, ‘‘ there were giants in those days,’’ but lest per- 
chance there should be a tendency to think of the Knights as a 
giant Order, it should be said that the usual armour is quite too 
small in size to fit the average men of to-day. Here also may 
be seen a cannon 500 years old, made of tarred ropes and 
covered with leather ; the original bull by which in 1113 Pope 
Pascal took the Knights under his protection ; the original 
document of Charles V. giving Malta to the Knights in 1530 ; 
the long trumpet that sounded the surrender at Rhodes in 1522, 
together with many other trophies and relics. 

In the Church of the Monks lie the unburied bodies of 
the monks, the skeletons still wearing the cloaks which were 
worn in life. ‘There is a story current that a young fellow of 
joking propensities pinned the dress of a lady who was with 
him to one of these cloaks, and when the hideous thing seemed 
to rise and fall upon her, the shock destroyed her reason. 

The CHAPEL OF SAN CaRLO contains reputed relics including 
a thorn from the Saviour’s crown, the stones with which 
Stephen was martyred, and some bones of the apostles. The 
alleged right hand of John the Baptist, encased in a glove of 
gold and with a great diamond on the finger, was here when 
Napoleon took the island. He slipped the ring on his own 
finger and thrust the hand aside with the sneering remark, 
“¢ Keep the carrion.’’ 

The AMBERGE DE CASTILLE, the largest and finest of the 
Knights’ palaces, the present MILITARY QUARTERS, the PUBLIC 
Liprary and the Minirary Hospirat will be worth a visit. 
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PAUL 
While a few persons have argued in favour of Paul’s ship- 
wreck occurring at a certain Meleda in the upper Adriatic, 
nearly all Bible scholars agree (for full arguments see Mc- 
Clintock & Strong, Kitto, Schaff-Herzog, etc., and especially 
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J. Smith’s ‘‘ Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul’’), that the 
shipwreck took place in St. Pau’s Bay in Malta, about seven 
miles northwest of Valetta. A visit to this Bay will impress 
any observer with the remarkable conformity to St. Luke’s 
description in Acts xxvii. A small arm of the Bay answers 
perfectly to a ‘‘ certain bay with a beach,”’ and it is also easy 
to identify the place ‘‘ where two seas met.’’ Add the fact 
that from time immemorial Paul has been the tutelary saint of 
the island, and a very strong case is established. A popular 
legend explains the present absence of all venomous serpents 
by saying that Paul put a curse upon them, so that even the 
poisonous snakes which the Barbary pirates brought to the 
island to disprove this statement, immediately died. 

At the point where Paul is supposed to have landed is built 
St. Pauu’s Tower, and near by is a CHAPEL with which is 
connected an inner room which contains stones which perform 
healing miracles, together with a dreadfully damp interidr room 
or cave where Paul is supposed to have lodged. If he did, he 
would surely have needed the healing stone to cure him of 
rheumatism. 

On SeEtmoon IsLanp is a colossal statue of Paul erected by 
the Maltese about fifty years ago. They have a great annual 
feast on the alleged date of the shipwreck, February 10. In 
addition to this they have about two hundred festal days in the 
year with much ceremony and pageantry and fireworks. 


CITTA VECCHIA 


A short ride of six miles (by rail, fare sixpence, carriage 
four shillings) brings the visitor to Cirra Veccuta, the an- 
cient capital of Malta. Except for the railroad, this place 
seems like a medieval dream with its stately crumbling palaces 
and fortifications, its catacombs even more extensive than those 
at Rome (although without emblems and decorations), and its 
CATHEDRAL OF ST. PauL, built on the supposed site of the resi- 
dence of the Governor Publius. This Church has a Reliquary 
Chapel full of old parchments and ancient relics. The only 
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place that seems adapted for modern use is the summer resi- 
dence of the Governor. This San ANnTonio is a beautiful and 
ideal place and has associated with it the memories of a long 
line of twenty-eight Grand Masters who also made it their 
summer residence. 


THE PEOPLE 


The population in 1901 was 188,141, besides 11,317 troops. 
This is the most congested district (not of course including city 
districts) in the world, averaging about 2,000 to the square 
mile. Although mingled somewhat with the Italian, the people 
are of tolerably pure Arab origin, their language being about 
eighty per cent. Arabic mixed with Italian and Mediterranean 
patois. The Maltese are known throughout the Mediterranean 
as an enterprising and commercial nation, making expert sea- 
men, alert, temperate and industrious. With proper educa- 
tional and religious development they certainly could become 
an important element in Mediterranean activities. 

The Maltese goldsmiths and artificers are justly praised 
throughout Europe, as are also the women for their hand-made 
lace. Wages are quite low, varying from twenty-five to fifty 
cents a day, and the over-population keeps many from earning 
an honest living, beggars being very numerous and persistent. 
The unhappy tourist who is unprovided with a guide will have 
a whole flock at his heels following him with vociferous en- 
treaties. 

The people as a whole, although temperate and industrious, 
are extremely ignorant and superstitious, and to some extent 
have the weakness and lack of stamina that are usual in a mix- 
ture of Latin and Arab races. The educated classes, however, 
are attractive in appearance and polished in manners. The 
women make a particularly effective picture in their ‘‘ paldette,”” 
which is something like an American sunbonnet, with a large 
loop on one side extending down the back. 

The Church permits marriages of boys and girls scarcely 
more than twelve or thirteen years of age, and it is not uncom- 
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mon for parents to have large families before reaching their 
majority. The utter ignorance of such child-parents, together 
with the squalid conditions and frightful overcrowding, espe- 
cially in Valetta, make the infant mortality the largest of any 
place in the British Empire. It need scarcely be said that 
England has a large and an unperformed duty in the matter of 
the social morality and education of the Maltese, which is 
knocking so loudly at her door that all the world can hear. 
The Americans have a right to compare the work done in the 
way of education and enlightenment in the Philippines among 
a race far inferior and far less developed, and it is safe to say 
that America has done more for the people of her Philippine 
Islands in five years than England has done in Malta in over a 
century. England’s redemption of Malta should keep pace 
with the magnificent work she has done in Egypt. 

Education is making some progress, yet neither the English 
Government nor the Roman Church is giving the schools 
proper countenance and support. On the whole island only 
one-tenth of the people are able to read or write, many of the 
clergy being as illiterate as their parishioners. 

In Religion, the Roman Church has a monopoly, having 
two bishops and about two thousand clergy, or one to every 
twenty families. England has put a very conservative inter- 
pretation upon its promise made a century ago “to secure to 
the Maltese the free exercise of their religion’’ by allowing 
the priesthood absolute sway. 

In 1805, Rev. Mr. Jowett established various Missions in 
the Mediterranean, and had a printing establishment at Malta 
which for a time was managed by John Kitto (later editor of 
‘« Kitto’s Cyclopeedia’’), which printed Bibles and tracts in all 
the Mediterranean languages. The schoolbooks which were 
issued from this press were adopted by Greece for use in its 
schools. The Revolution in Greece in 1821, however, together 
with other political complications, interfered so much that the 
Mission was finally abandoned. Still, Malta has been occupied 
for some years by various missionary societies, preaching stations 
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being sustained by the Cotonia Society of England and of 
Scotland, and especially by the ScorrisH FREE CHURCH. 


PRACTICAL HINTS 


CiimaTE.—Malta is a favourite spring resort, and the climate 
at this season is salubrious. 

Monery.—Both English and French money is current. It 
should be noted here, as well as throughout the Orient, that 
shopkeepers will often take a franc for an article for which 
they ask a shilling. Hence French money in most cases can 
be most advantageously used. 

Drives.—A drive into the country will show unique features 
and carriages for a party can be obtained for about two shillings 
an hour. 

PurcHasES.—Maltese lace is quite famous and very cheap. 
Pay less than half of prices asked. Many articles of fine in- 
laid work are to be had, as well as hand-made embroideries, 
knitted articles, ornaments and jewelry. 


GREECE 


Statistical Information :— 

AREA, 25,014 SQUARE MILES. POPULATION, 2,433,806. 
OF THESE, 31,969 ARE FOREIGNERS, OF WHOM 23,133 ARE 
Turks. THERE ARE ABOUT 8,000,000 GREEKS THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD. 

REIGNING KinG, GeorGios I, BORN 1845, ASCENDED THE 
THRONE, 1863. THE KING AND HIS FAMILY RECEIVE $200,- 
000 ANNUALLY. ‘THE GOVERNMENT IS VESTED IN A SINGLE 
CHAMBER, CALLED THE BULE, WITH 235 DEPUTIES. 

REVENUES (1901), 114,711,660 DRACHMAS (A DRACHMA IS 
EQUAL TO ABOUT TWENTY CENTS). EXPENDITURES, 114,138,- 
752 DRACHMAS. OF THE LATTER, 30,664,310 DRACHMAS ARE 
INTEREST ON PUBLIC DEBT ; 18,397,021 FOR THE ARMY ; 7,312,- 
375 FOR THE NAVY; 5,35§7,809 FOR RELIGION; 6,409,098 FOR 
PENSIONS, ETC. PuBLic DEBT, 321,500,000 DRACHMAS, 

THE ARMY (1902) HAS 22,104 MEN ON A PEACE FOOTING. 
THE NAVY HAS ONLY THREE 5,000-TON BATTLE-SHIPS, WITH A 
FEW TORPEDO BOATS. 

IMPORTS (1902), 134,891,800 DRACHMAS. Exports, 80,- 
136,820 DRACHMAS, CONSISTING OF CURRANTS, ORES, OLIVE 
OIL, WINES, TOBACCO, SPONGES, YARNS, ETC. ‘THE SOIL IS 
FERTILE, BUT POORLY TILLED. 

THE MERCHANT SHIPS NUMBER 1,07§, THE NUMBER ENTER- 
ING THE PORTS OF GREECE BEING 6,415, HALF OF THESE AT 
PIRZUS. THERE ARE 2,043 MILES OF RAILROAD AND 5,590 
MILES OF TELEGRAPH WIRE. 

EDUCATION IS COMPULSORY, BUT THE LAW IS POORLY EN~ 
FORCED IN THE COUNTRY DISTRICTS. OF ARMY RECRUITS, 
THIRTY PER CENT. ARE ILLITERATE. THERE ARE (1900) 3,123 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS WITH 189,883 PUPILS, BESIDES SCHOOLS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION. THE POLYTECHNICUM, TEACHING PAINT- 
ING, SCULPTURE AND MECHANICS, HAS TWENTY-TWO PRO- 
FESSORS AND 173 STUDENTS. 
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%* Where on the “Egean shore a city stands 
Built nobly ; pure the air and light the soil,— 
Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And of eloquence.” 


Elaborated from a paper prepared especially for this volume by the 
Rev. Charles L. Carhart, of Dorset, Vt., member of the « New England ” 
Cruise of 1900. 


LL the morning we have been sailing the blue Avgean, 

with perhaps a glimpse at a distance of some Greek 

island, whose blue tint turns to the brown of steep 
hills as we draw nearer, or to the green of some little valley 
that slopes down to the harbour, dotted with the white houses 
of a fishing village. We soon will be fortunate to get a glimpse 
of Sunium, the southeast tip of the peninsula of Attica, and 
perhaps in the distance we may make out the ruins of the 
Temple of Athena that form ore than two millenniums has 
crowned the rocky promontory of the Acropolis. 

Now we are in the Saronic Gutr and beyond to our right 
is Artica. On our left is the A‘ciNa on its island of the same 
name, in early days the rival of Athens on the sea. Soon 
we see the shores of SaLamis off the port bow, and on the 
other side there under the mountains and back from the sea, 
we can make out the buildings of the city. That rocky hill 
that rises sheer above the town is the ACROPOLIS. 

Ahead of us before we turn to enter the harbour is the 
Strait of Salamis, and beyond is the Bay or ELeusis and 
the “‘Ciry oF THE MystTeriEs.”’ In that little Bay over there 
on the left in 430 B. c. were gathered the ships of the Greeks, 
that saved from Persia not Greece alone, but that inheritance 
* from Greece which we share with all the Western world. 

II 
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We enter the harbour of the Pirzeus through a narrow 
channel between the breakwaters, and get our first sight of the 
blue and white of the Greek flag on the fortifications or on 
some small war vessel. The red of Great Britain is also in 
evidence on the shipping, and perhaps on some neat yacht, 
we may see ihe beloved ‘‘stars and stripes.’’ 

This is Pirzeus before us, the port of Athens,—commerciai 
‘and democratic Pirzeus, that first welcomed Thrasybulus when 
he came down with his patriot band from his fastness at Phyle, 
which is beyond those beautiful hills to the north, and freed 
Athens from the yoke of the Thirty Tyrants (403 B. c.). So 
important was the sea to Athens that Pirzeus, though some five 
miles away, was a part of the city, and the “long walls” 
stretched all the way down from the city at the foot of the 
Acropolis in order to enclose it under the protection of Athena. 
That little promontory that forms the southern side of the har- 
bour was called Acte, and probably gave its name to Attica. 

The mountain to the east is Hymertus, haunted of the bees 
and the Muses. A little further away to the northeast is Pen- 
TELICON, and those white spots on its green slopes are marble 
quarries. It has furnished much of the material of the modern 
city as it did of the ancient. 

That sharp hill rising almost out of the modern city is Lyca- 
BETTUS, too high to be a convenient site for the first fortress 
and settlement,—an honour which it yielded to the lower but 
sufficiently impregnable Acropolis, but affording a beautiful 
view from the convent of St. George that crowns its summit. 

Away over the hills to the northeast, beyond Pentelicon, and 
on the eastern coast, lies MaraTHoN, the “fennel field’’ with 
its mound of the buried heroes who 


. 


«‘ Breasted, beat barbarians, stemmed Persia rolling on, - 
Did the deed, and saved the world.” 


But to visit this is a day’s journey, and we leave it for another 
time. 
When we arrive at Athens by carriage or by the convenient 
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little railway, we turn at once to the Acropolis, the centre of 
art and history. So we leave our train at the Theseum station 
and proceed along Apostle Paul Street. A few steps bring us 
to the Theseum, one hundred and four by forty-five feet, the 
best preserved edifice of ancient Greece. Though frieze and 
metopes are well-nigh gone, the massive solidity of its construc- 
tion, the golden yellow of the weather-beaten Pentelic marble,— 
the grace of the Doric columns, the almost perfect preservation 
of the building,—make this, our first Greek temple, very in- 
teresting and impressive. Of old it was probably a temple to 
Hephaistos (Vulcan) and Athena, but in the Middle Ages it 
was converted into a church, of which there are still some 
tokens in the interior. 


A SURVEY FROM THE ACROPOLIS 


We hasten to the Acropolis up the well-kept winding road to 
the foot of the rock, through the gateway and up the steep 
steps between the columns of the PRropyL@a ‘the brilliant 
jewel”? that Mnesicles ‘set on the rocky coronet of the 
Acropolis.’” We are at the very centre of the Athens of art, 
of literature, of history, of statecraft, of philosophy. Before 
we examine in detail the tempting ruins about us, let us take a 
little look over the city and its surroundings and get our 
bearings. J 

Let us turn to the right first and pass out to the western 
front of the little temple of ATHENA NIkE, the ‘‘ Wingless Vic- 
tory,’’ a most perfect and fascinating little Ionic structure, re- 
covered and restored by German archeologists some seventy 
years ago, displacing a Turkish battery which occupied its site 
before free Hellas let in civilization to take the place of Islam. 
From the steep bastion we look to the west. 

Opposite us across the road by which we have come is the 
lower hill of the Areopagus, rugged and seemingly in a state 
of nature now, save for a few steps cut into the rock. On the 
top were some ancient altars, and in the Middle Ages a church 
dedicated to Dionysius the Areopagite, St. Paul’s convert. 
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Here above the spring of the Eumenides, which bubbled up 
amid the rocks on the northeast slope of the hill, sat the ancient 
and venerable Court of the Areopagus with its power of life and 
death. Before this Court, and most probably on this very rock, 
St. Paul pleaded in defense of his teaching, although under 
the Romans it is likely that this Court had no criminal jurisdic- 
tion. It is a good place to read the seventh chapter of Acts, 
and then on the Acropolis before the splendour of its temples 
muse how “very religious’’ were the men of Athens. 

A little to our left we see the Hill of the Pynx, a great 
artificial area 395 by 212 feet, on whose slopes is the large 
terrace which formed the place of assembly of the Athenians, 
as well as the rock ‘‘ bema,’’ from which the orators addressed 
them. The Pynx should be visited not only because of its 
historic interest, but because it affords an unusually good view 
of the Acropolis. Here some of the members of the Celtic 
Cruise saw a school in charge of their teachers, studying 
Grecian history on the spot. 

Still further to the right on the slopes of the Museum hill, 
we see several ancient doorways that lead into rock-cut cham- 
bers. This is called the Prison oF SocraTEs, without due 
reason. On the summit of the hill is the conspicuous Monvu- 
MENT OF PuiLopappus, a descendant of King Antiochus Epiph- 
anes of Syria, the last king of Kommagene in Asia Minor. 
After being deposed by Vespasian, he became a liberal adopted 
citizen and was Roman consul about the year 100 A. D. From 
both of these hills there is a fine view. 


THE ENVIRONS OF ATHENS 


The ground before us at the foot of these hills and beyond 
them is mostly bare of buildings and full of ruins of ancient 
houses and shops, for the Acropolis was at the northern edge 
of the classical city, while the modern city, beautiful in its 
marble buildings and notably clean and civilized looking by’ 
contrast with Oriental cities, stretches north from the Acropolis. 

Still farther to the west we see the Pirmus, the Saronic 
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GuLF, SALAMIS, the Bay or ELEusis, and beyond the mountains 
of NORTHERN PELOPONNESUS, and, rising almost two thousand 
feet in air, ACROCORINTHUS, the lofty citadel of Corinth. 

To the north we look out over the MODERN ATHENS of 
marble, which replaces the straggling village of some three hun- 
dred houses which bore the name of Athens before the removal 
thither of the capital of the new kingdom of Hellas in 1835. 

At our feet looking north we see on the edge of the modern 
buildings the so-called TowER OF THE WINDS, really the Horo- 
logion of Andronicus, a small and not very artistic structure 
built in the first century B. c., for the accommodation of a 
water clock, a sun-dial and a weather-vane. 

A little further to the west are the rather meagre ruins of two 
MARKET-PLACES (Stoas) given to the city by Attalus, King of 
Pergamon, about the middle of the second century B. c. 

Beyond the city runs the little brook, the Cepuissus, down 
through the Attic plain to the Bay of Phaleron. Further we 
see the mountains, PaRNEs and PENTELICON, bounding our 
view. 

Just outside the city to the north lies the pretty little suburb 
of KoLonos, where Sophocles lived and wrote to the age of 
eighty his G#dipous Koloneus,—of him who in earlier days 
after long hardship dwelt there in peace. i 

A little to the south lay a GARDEN once owned by a man 
named Acapemus. It was beautified and adorned as a public 
park in the fifth century B. c., and became a favourite resort 
of Plato and other philosophers who sought a quiet place of 
converse with their disciples. Hence it is that the name of 
Academy is sometimes applied to an institution of learning. 

Looking to the east we see, beyond the bed of the little 
Ilissus, the Stadion, or race course, where the Pan-Athenian 
games were held in ancient times. It was laid out in 330 B. C. 
in a natural hollow, the complete length of the course being 
670 feet. Here a few years ago our American college boys 
did themselves and their country so much honour in the re- 
vived Olympic games. King George had it excavated some 
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thirty-five years ago, and recently an Athenian gentleman has 
rebuilt the whole Stadion in white marble. In its palmy days 
it furnished seats for 50,000 spectators, and to make these seats 
of marble, Herodes Atticus, a rich Athenian of the second 
century A. D., almost exhausted the quarries of the Pentelicon, 
and here, in recognition of his munificence, he was buried. 

Somewhat nearer we see the conspicuous twelve remaining 
columns of the temple of Zeus Olympius, called by Aris- 
totle, “(a work of despotic grandeur.’’ Pisistratus the 
‘‘Tyrant’’ started to build a temple here in the sixth century 
B. Cc. King Antiochus Epiphanes of Syria renewed the under- 
taking on a magnificent scale, as Livy says, ‘‘ in accordance 
with the greatness of the god.’’ It was this King Antiochus 
whom we know from the books of the Maccabees as the perse- 
cutor of the Jews. Some five or six years before, he had set 
up in the temple of Jehovah at Jerusalem the altar to Zeus, 
‘“¢the abomination of desolation spoken of by Daniel the 
prophet.’’ He died, however, before finishing the building. 
A century later Sulla the Dictator took some of its columns to 
Rome. Two centuries more and a magnificent temple was 
consecrated by the Emperor Hadrian in 1304. D. It is the 
second largest Greek temple known. 

There are remaining only sixteen great Corinthian columns 
of Pentelic marble. It originally possessed more than one 
hundred, arranged in double rows of twenty each on the north 
and south sides, and triple rows of eight each at the ends. Its 
dimensions, 353 by 134 feet, are exceeded only by the temple 
of Diana. at Ephesus. It contained an immense statue of 
Zeus, as well as one of Hadrian. 

A little to the left is the ARcH or Haprian, thirty-nine feet 
high by forty-four feet wide, a mediocre structure with a boast- 
ful inscription. This arch was originally adorned with Corin- 
thian columns and formed the approach to the immense Temple 
of Zeus. 

Near the arch is the MONUMENT OF LysIKRATES, which is a 
small but beautiful circular temple. It was one of a: great 
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number erected by the winners of the Dionysiac games for the 
exhibition of trophies. This monument owes its preservation ° 
to the fact that it served for many years as library for a French 
Capuchin convent. 


HISTORY 


The Acropolis is a good place for a survey, not only of the 
city and its ruins, but of its history. This rock was the site of 
the earliest city. It was fortified more than a thousand years 
before Christ. Parts of the old Pelasgic walls are still found 
on the south side. Here the semi-mythical kings ruled and sat 
in judgment, and when under Theseus the city united itself 
with the little communities that had sprung up in the plain (an 
event celebrated by the Pan-Athenian procession which is de- 
picted on the frieze of the Parthenon), the social and civic life 
flowed down to the plain, but the Acropolis always remained 
citadel and sanctuary. In the early historic times the state be- 
came increasingly democratic, so far as democracy consists in 
the rule of native freemen. 

Fifth Century B.C. At the beginning of the fifth century 
B. C. the little democracy, by aiding the free Greek cities of 
Asia Minor, incurred the wrath of the ‘‘ great king ’’ of Persia. 
In 480, even the Acropolis fell before the armies of Xerxes, 
although its fall was well avenged when, just over there on the 
blue waters of the Strait of Salamis, Themistocles shattered his 
ships and sent him home defeated. 

What a splendid century that was, begun by Marathon and 
Salamis and Platea, the century of A‘schylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides, of Herodotus and Thucydides, of Socrates and 
Xenophon and Aristophanes, of Phidias and Ictinus and 
Mnesicles, of Themistocles and Oimon and Pericles, of expan- 
sion and imperialism and the Athenian League, of the building 
of the Parthenon, the Erechtheum and the Propylea. Itwasa 
century, too, that ended in disaster not altogether undeserved, 
of the cruel capture of Melos (the island where the marvellous 
Aphrodite of the Louvre was found), of Alcibiades and Nikias 
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and the ill-fated Siliuian expedition, of the Peloponnesian war, 
of the capture of the city by the Spartans, and the destruction 
of the ‘long walls’’ (read the opening verses of Browning’s 
Aristophanes Apology), of the Thirty Tyrants and the execu- 
tion of Socrates. 

Fourth Century B. C. The next century opens with a 
transient revival of civic power and prosperity, soon to be 
clouded by the might of Philip of Macedon, who laid the do- 
mestic foundations for the vast empire of his greater son Alex- 
ander, and against whom the eloquence of Demosthenes was in 
vain. This was a century, too, of the great philosophers 
Plato and Aristotle, and of the art of Praxiteles and Zeuxis. 

The End of Independence. The battle of Chzronea 
and the victory of the Macedonian Philip over the allied 
Greeks marks the end of Athenian independence. <‘ As the 
town of the greatest poets of antiquity and the seat of the 
schools of philosophy that had been founded by Plato, Aris- 
totle and Zeno, Athens now subsisted for centuries on the 
intellectual capital laid up in its short but glorious Golden Age. 
Numerous visitors flocked to.see its magnificent monuments of 
art, and its conquerors were withheld by reverence for its de- 
parted greatness from making it feel the full consequences of 
defeat ; indeed, many foreign princes added both to its build- 
ings and its endowments, down to a late period.” 

Later History. Athens had its first taste of barbarian 
domination when Hellas was overrun by the Goths in the 
middle of the second Christian century. At the end of the 
fourth century, even Alaric and his Ostro-Goths, moved by the 
beauty of the place and the culture they could feel but not un- 
derstand, spared the city from plunder,—-a grace not always 
manifested by the Christian emperors who removed some of its 
works of art to embellish Seti oS their new Rome on 
the Bosphorus. 

For nearly a thousand years it remained a privileged city of 
the Empire. In 1o19 the Emperor Basil, the slayer of the Bul- 
garians, celebrated a festival of victory in the Parthenon, now 
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for a long time converted into a temple of the Virgin Mary. 
A score of years later in 1040 Harold Haardrade and his Norse 
Varangians, whose attack on King Harold of England a quar- 
ter of a century later contributed to his defeat at Hastings, 
sacked the Pirzeus and entered Athens in triumph. 

Latin Rule. The Latins of the fourth crusade established 
(1204) a duchy of Athens (Shakespeare, you remember, makes 
Theseus a ‘‘ duke of Athens”’ ), which lasted two centuries and 
a half till the coming of the Turk. German and French, Italian 
and Spanish names and titles appear in the list of its dukes. 

Then came four centuries of Turkish despotism (1456-1833), 
till in 1834 the Bavarian princeling Otto, as King of the 
Helenes, made Athens the capital of free Greece. 

Its Prominence. In our time, as fortwo millenniums, Athens 
Owes its prosperity, not to location or to commerce, but to the 
fame of the ancient days, and it is still reaping the harvest of 
the intangible things on which is built the empire of the mind, 
—learning and literature, art and eloquence, philosophy and 
democracy. It is a capital of the world because it is Athens. 
Because it is Athens, students come to it from all parts of the 
kingdom and of the world, and here the visitor stands in awe 
before the might and majesty of things immaterial. 


THE ACROPOLIS 


But it is time to look about us on the Acropolis itself, still pre- 
senting in its ruins the finest picture of the art of antiquity. 
No one should miss the opportunity, if it is presented, of seeing 
the Acropolis and the Parthenon by moonlight. Permits can 
readily be obtained without charge through the Director or 
Hotel keeper or directly from the Ministry of Education. 

We come up the sloping west side of the rock, mounting 
great steps, such as must have existed in ancient times (for it 
seems clear that horses and chariots did not ascend to the 
Acropolis), and pass through the Propylea, a fitting introduc- 
tion to the columned splendours of the summit. First we pass 
through a small second-century gateway, ‘‘ the Beulé Gate,’’ so 
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named after the Frenchman who discovered it under the Turk- 
ish bastions over fifty years ago. Up the steep ascent we go, 
partly by marble steps and partly over the naked rock. At 
the left we see the large pedestal of the Statue of M. Vipsanius 
Agrippa, erected in the early Roman period. The statue has 
long since disappeared. 

The Propylza itself, ‘the most important secular work in 
ancient Athens,’’ consists of a central gateway and two wings, 
and occupies all the upper western front of the Acropolis. 
The building was begun in 439 B. C., and completed five years 
later. The original plan of Mnesicles was probably somewhat 
altered at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, but even in 
the modified plans the wealth of Doric columns of Pentelic 
marble, the beautifully-carved frieze and metopes, the five 
gateways spanned by great stone beams twenty feet long,—all 
made the Propylea the admiration of the ancients, and even 
its ruins are a fitting portal to the shrine of ancient art. 

On the right we see the bastion on which is built the beauti- 
ful little temple of Athena Nike. It is twenty-seven by 
eighteen feet, built of Pentelic marble, having a portico with 
four Ionic columns at each end, and with a sculptured frieze 
eighty-six feet long. The larger part of this frieze has been 
preserved, although that upon the building at present is merely 
a reproduction in terra cotta, the original having been taken 
to England by Lord Elgin. It represents Athena pleading the 
cause of her city in the council of the gods. The temple was 
originally built to commemorate the three celebrated Athenian 
victories at Marathon, Platea and Salamis. The view from 
the western platform is justly famous, and should not be 
omitted. . 

We now ascend a gradual slope over the rock covered with 
débris, ruins of fallen columns and carved bits of stone, and 
get our first near view of the Parthenon. 

Here at the left stood Phidias’ colossal statue of Athena 
Promachos, the ‘fighter of the van,” composed from the 
spoils of the Persians captured at Marathon, sixty-six feet in 
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height in full armour, her lance-head a landmark to approaching 
sailors. A little further on, encroaching slightly on the Erech- 
theum, is the site of the earliest temple on the rock, the 
HECATOMPEDON or ‘ hundred foot long ’’ temple, of which now 
only slight traces of its foundations can be seen in the rock. 

On the north side of the Acropolis is the beautiful Erech- 
theum, with its famous Porch of the Maidens of the Carya- 
tides. It contained the shrine of ‘‘ Athena Polias,’’ ‘‘the 
guardian of the city.’ The chamber entered from the east 
portico was her special sanctuary, containing a perpetually 
burning light in a golden lamp, and a very ancient figure of 
the goddess in olive-wood, which was said to have fallen from 
heaven. Here Athena and Poseidon decided their strife for 
the possession of the city. The first temple here was burned 
by the Persians, and the present one was completed after many 
delays near the end of the fifth century B. c. 

In religious character as well as in architecture the Erech- 
theum was purely an Ionic shrine. Externally the building 
is fairly well preserved, although the ceiling is largely des- 
troyed, having been shattered during the Turkish siege in 
1825. But within it has suffered much change, having been 
at various times a Christian church and at another the harem 
of a Turkish pasha. 

The building is architecturally peculiar in its three porches, 
the two on either side of the west end, and the southern 
‘« Portico of the Maidens,’’ which is ‘‘ one of the most charm- 
ing creations of Attic art.’’ The strong and graceful maidens 
who take the place of columns in the support of the roof, ac- 
cording to a late tradition, represent captives from the city of 
Caryz in Arcadia which favoured the Persians. Hence the 
statues are often called Caryatides. But the early Athenian 
name was simply ‘Portico of the Maidens,’’ and this term 
certainly seems more desirable. One of these figures was 
taken to England by Lord Elgin and is now reproduced in 
terra-cotta. 
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THE PARTHENON 

On the highest spot of the Acropolis stands the PARTHENON, 
even in its ruins ‘“‘the most impressive monument of ancient 
art.’ It is a little to the right as one passes out of the gate, 
for the Pan-Athenian procession passed along the axis of the 
Acropolis to the north of the Parthenon and entered by the 
east door. On each side this great Procession, consisting of 
the entire population, formed the imposing closing ceremonies 
of the Pan-Athenzea, a Festival consisting of chariot races and 
games together with musical and oratorical contests. On each 
side of the roadway thus traversed were statues and monu- 
ments, triumphs of the art of Praxiteles and Myron. 

At the time of the dedication of the Parthenon in 438 B. Cc. 
to the worship of the virgin goddess, it was most splendid in 
its sculptures, colour being skillfully used to enhance the beauty 
of form. Its fifty life-size statues, its hundred Doric columns, 
its ninety-two metopes and its five hundred and twenty-four 
feet of frieze,—all serve to emphasize its glory. 

Pericles was the originator of the undertaking and secured 
the funds. Ictinus and Callicrates were the architects, and the 
statues and other art decoration were from the designs and 
partly from the hand of Phidias, and sk “the highest 
level ever attained by plastic art.” 

On the triangular pediments were fenneeitee at the east 
the birth of Athena, at the west the contest between Athena 
and Poseidon for the possession of Athens. The great frieze 
around the Temple proper within the outer colonnade repre- 
sented the great Pan-Athenian procession. Youths and maidens, 
horsemen and beasts for sacrifice have the immortality of per- 
fect art. We shall see some of them in the Acropolis Museum, 
but many more of them are in the British Museum in London, 
whither Lord Elgin in 1801 took them, together with much of 
the sculpture of the pediments, a part of the frieze of the 
temple of the Wingless Victory, one of the Caryatides and other 
artistic loot. 


Within the inner sanctuary was Phidias’ great chryselephantine 
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figure of Athena Parthenos the virgin, thirty-nine feet high, 
with the flesh parts of ivory and clad in garments of gold. It is 
estimated that the gold in the statue was worth at least $750,000. 

For more than six centuries the virgin goddess received here 
the worship of her votaries. In the fifth century the Parthenon 
became a CHRISTIAN CHURCH dedicated to ‘‘the mother of 
God,’’ and there can still be seen faint traces of Christian 
paintings upon its inner walls. When the Turks came, they 
made it a Mosque, and erected a minaret at the southwest 
corner. One can still ascend the stairs by which the muezzin 
went up to call the faithful to prayers. 

The building remained in a good state of preservation down 
to the latter part of the seventeenth century. In 1687 the 
Venetian Francesco Morosini, the ‘deliverer of the Pelo- 
nese,”’ besieged Athens, and a shell from his batteries ignited 
the powder which the Turks had stored in the Parthenon, 
leading to the capitulation of Athens three days later. Thus 
the most magnificent structure of the ages, which twenty-three 
centuries had spared, was reduced to ruins. 

Yet, although dismantled, how majestic it is still! One 
cannot get enough of seeing it, morning and afternoon and 
most of all in the evening, when the moonlight softens even 
more bewitchingly the outlines that time has softened, and thus 
seemingly perfects the ruins. How majestic are the yellowed 
columns and the mighty pediments! Can the original splen- 
dour that Pericles saw have been as perfect as this? 

Our best conception of the Parthenon in its perfection comes 
from a series of 4oo drawings made in 1674 by Jacques 
Carrey, and through the published accounts of Messrs. Spon 
and Wheeler in 1675. These two English travellers were the 
last persons from Western Europe of whom we have record, to 
see the Parthenon before its destruction. 


THE ACROPOLIS MUSEUM 


At the southeast corner of the rock is the ACROPOLIS MUSEUM 
(open eight to twelve and two to six, entrance free), tastefully 
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inconspicuous, containing many of the art treasures found in 
the Acropolis. It has an impressive collection of the earlier 
stages as well as of the climax of Greek art. 

In the Vestibule is the celebrated relief of a Woman Entering 
a Chariot (1342). In Room I. (Room of the Bull), there is a 
group of two Lions Attacking a Bull (3), and an Archaic 
pediment representing Hercules Fighting with the Lernean 
Hydra, with Iolaos as his charioteer (1), traces of the original 
colouring being still visible. In Room IL. isa Monster, proba- 
bly Zyphon Overcome by Zeus (35), and Hercules Fighting 
with Triton (36). In Room III is a celebrated painted terra- 
cotta slab, representing a Warrior Advancing to Battle (67). 
The most conspicuous object in Room V. is the figure of a 
Youth Carrying a Calf (625). 

Room VI contains the famous collection of ARcHAIC Busts, 
Torsos and STaTUES (670-682), which, next to the Par- 
thenon frieze, are the chief treasure of the Museum. Of these 
the most prominent is No. 681. In Room VII the chief ob- 
ject is the Head of a Youth (689), remarkably fine and well 
preserved. 

Room VIII, the Parthenon Room, has a profound interest 
because of the FRIEZE OF THE PARTHENON, Of which there are 
twenty-two slabs and a total of eighty-four feet. These in- 
clude Three Youths with Sacrificial Cows (857), Four Women 
with Gold Vessels (877), Three Men with Musical Instru- 
ments (875) and a Procession of Horsemen and Carriages 
(861-874). 

In Room IX may be seen the famous RELIEFS from the Nike 
Balustrade as’ well as Vike Fastening her Sandal. 

From the east end of the Acropolis we may look down and 
see the fine little Corinthian Monument of Lysicrates, com- 
memorating the victory of the chorus he had trained for the 
theatre, and his services as choregus. High up on the foot of 
the cliff on the south side just back of the theatre are two 


columns, which are probably the remains of other choragic 
monuments. 
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The great Theatre of Dionysius is just below us when we 
look down from the south side of the Museum. The seats 
consisted not only of those that remain at the bottom, but 
ran up to the very foot of the cliff, for the theatre could ac- 
commodate 30,000 spectators. A stone altar in the middle of 
the orchestra, parts of the wall of the stage, together with 
many rows of seats, still remain. The front row consisted of 
marble chairs for dignitaries and priests, appropriately in- 
scribed. ‘There are bases for statues among the seats, and a 
double throne for two benefactors of the city. 

The Theatre was greatly enlarged in the middle of the fourth 
century, B. C., and again by the Emperor Hadrian. Here the 
Athenian people rejoiced again over the defeat of the Persians 
when they saw the drama of At‘schylus. Here they grieved 
with Antigone or for Alcestis. Here Aristophanes incited 
them anew, or perhaps the demagogue Cleon or the wise 
Socrates. 

To the west of the Theatre of Dionysius was a TEMPLE OF 
AScLEPIuS, and further still and in a much better state of preser- 
vation, the ODEON of Herodes Atticus, which that wealthy scion 
of an eminent Roman family built in memory of his wife, who 
died about 160 a. pv. It was a smaller and roofed theatre for 
musical entertainments, holding about six thousand people. 


MODERN ATHENS 


When Athens was made the capital of free Greece, it was a 
wretched little village, but the present city, planned by a Ger- 
man architect, Herr Schaubert, is one of the most attractive in 
the Leyant. Its population has increased at a rate that would 
do credit to one of our most thriving American cities. In 
1870 it contained about 45,000 inhabitants, while at present it 
has not far from 150,000. 

The chief streets in Athens are Hermes StrEEr and the 
Rue p’Eotg, which intersect each other in the centre of the 
town, and are the chief commercial thoroughfares. In the 
northeast of the city is the NeaPo.is, or Modern City, which 
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has most of the Public Buildings and hotels, together with the 
fine squares and broad boulevards. Most of its new buildings 
are of marble and are models of architectural taste and beauty. 


NATIONAL ARCH#Z OLOGICAL MUSEUM 


This Museum (open eight to twelve, and two to six, entrance 
free) contains much that is most interesting to the visitor. It 
has three separate collections, the one of MycENIAN AND Ecyp- 
TIAN ANTIQUITIES, the second (in the north wing) of the 
ScULPTURES IN Marae, and the third (in the south wing) of 
BRONZES AND VASES. 

The Mycenian Antiquities were largely decreed by Dr. 
Schliemann at Mycenz and include weapons, ornaments and 
vessels of gold, silver and clay. The Egyptian Antiquities will 
have little interest to people who are planning Egypt as a part 
of their itinerary. 

In Room IV (Archaic Art) the two most important objects 
are the Primitive Statue of Artemis (1) from Delos, and the 
celebrated Stele of Aristion by Aristokles (29), which is a 
finely executed and richly painted portrait of a warrior. In 
the middle of Room V. (Athena) is a reduced marble imitation 
of Phidias’ Chryselephantine Statue of Athena FParthenos. 
Here also may be noted the Eveusinian Relief (126), a votive 
tablet of the fifth century B. c., Demeter handing some grains 
of corn to a boy representing Triptolemos, who first taught men 
the art of husbandry, Persephone in the meantime placing a 
garland on his head. Here also is the so-called Head of Eu- 
buleus (181) of great artistic value. 

Room VI (Hermes) is the Hermes of Andros (218), one of 
the finest pieces in the collection, as well as the Frieze of Lamia 
(221, 222), representing a procession of Tritons, Nereids and 
Cupids. In Room VII (Themis), is the Colossal Statue of 
Themis (231) from the smaller Temple of Nemesis at Rhamnus. 
In Room VIII (Poseidon) there is a colossal Figure of Posei- 
don from Melos (235), the Head of Demosthenes (327) and 
the Warrior from Delos (247), one of the best works in the 
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Museum. Room X. has a large and important collection of 
Sepulchral Reliefs, some of which are very fine, dating from 
the golden period of Greek art. The Rooms of the BronzEs, 
TERRA-COTTAS AND VASES are also full of fine specimens. 
Taken as a whole, the Museum has an unrivalled collection 
of Greek sculptures from the Mycenian antiquities to the 
climax and even the decline of Greek art. Here the artist is 
enraptured, and even ‘the Philistine ’’ cannot but be moved. 


MINOR SIGHTS 


On the Boulevard de l’Université is the noble mansion 
of Dr. SCHLIEMANN (who died 1890) now occupied by his 
widow. Near by is the ACADEMY OF SCIENCE, after the model 
of the Institut de France and the Berlin Academy. It has a 
series of paintings by Griepenkerl of Vienna in connection 
with the legend of Prometheus. The Academy is open to 
visitors. 

The PoLyTEcuHNIc INSTITUTE (open two to four, no fee) has 
an interesting historical and ethnological collection, containing 
memorials of the Greek war of Independence, portraits of im- 
portant personages, native costumes, etc. 

The Roya Patacze is a large and rather imposing building 
constructed of Pentelic marble, fronted by an Ionic colonnade. 
Visitors are shown through the Palace, but there is little that 
is noteworthy save perhaps the ballroom which is decorated in 
the Pompeian style. It is quite possible to gain an audience 
with the King and Queen, who are exceedingly courteous and 
affable. During the Cruise of 1902 the King came in person 
to the Ce/#ic and conducted himself like a thoroughgoing 
democrat. One of the party who had not been introduced 
did not wait for ceremony, but walked up to him and said, 
‘‘ Good-afternoon, sir, I understand you are the King of 
Greece. My name is Jones, from Pittsburg.’ The King 
_ shook hands cordially, none abashed by this lack of formality. 

The MeTropo.itan CuurcH begun in 1840 and constructed 
from the materials of seventy small churches and chapels which 
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were torn down bya decree of 1840, is a rather imposing 
building, but without artistic taste. 

The SmaLtt Merropouis CHuRcH, built about 775 from an- 
cient materials is interesting because of its Byzantine workman- 
ship and art. 

The BuriaL Grounp outside the Dipylon has some interest- 
ing monuments and tombs, including that of Dexiléos who 
distinguished himself in the Corinthian wars. 


THE PEOPLE 


Modern Athens has its own characteristic life, worthy of 
study. The Greeks are an intelligent and cultured people, and 
in their national dress make a most favourable impression. In 
the Old Bazaar in the Rue d’Eole can be seen tailors, cobblers, 
carpenters and smiths busy with their work in the open square, 
protected only by a canvas roof. The Greek soldiers wear a 
most odd and picturesque uniform, and being in evidence 
everywhere, add not a little to the variety of the scene. 
Numerous priests and monks (there are about 8,000 priests in 
Greece to a population of 2,500,000), with many different 
styles of robes, mingle with the crowd. There are few beggars 
as compared with other cities in the Levant, the Greeks as a 
rule being too proud to beg, even in cases of extreme poverty. 


EDUCATION 


Education in Athens has been brought to a high standard, 
promising within this generation to do away with all illiteracy. 
In this little kingdom, not larger than Massachusetts, there are 
over two thousand elementary schools for boys and three hun- 
dred for girls. The ARSAKEION, a fine girls’ school carried on 
according to American ideas and standards, has over fifteen 
hundred girls in attendance. In proportion to her size and 
wealth, Greece exceeds even the United States in its liberality 
towards education. 

Athens has an excellent University with four faculties, 
fifty-four professors, forty-eight lecturers and 2,853 students. 
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It possesses a valuable library (open nine to three) of 100,000 
volumes, a Museum of Natural History and a comprehensive 
collection of Greek specimens. 

Athens is a notable resort of scholars, and one can meet 
there the world’s foremost writers, artists, sculptors, architects 
and archeologists. . Archeological institutes are conducted 
and supported by France, Germany and England. The 
AMERICAN SCHOOL of the same scope is sustained by the vari- 
ous cooperating colleges in the United States. Its learned 
Director, Dr. R. B. Richardson, has become distinguished 
through his discoveries at Corinth, where the School is carry- 
ing on excavations. Dr. Hoppin, of Bryn Mawr, Pennsyl- 
vania, has recently founded a scholarship for young women 
who wish to finish their studies in Athens, 


RELIGION 


The GREEK CuHuRCH, which dominates the religious life of 
Greece, while nominally under the Patriarch at Constantinople, 
is entirely in the hands of the ‘‘ Holy Synod,” consisting 
of the Metropolitan of Athens, four archbishops and other 
bishops. From the Protestant point of view, the Greek Church 
seems to put greater dependence upon imposing forms and 
ceremonies, than upon inculcating Scriptural truth and 
spirituality. 

There are no missionary bodies operating in Athens, al- 
though the American Board (A. B. C. F. M.) to some extent 
assists the PROTESTANT EVANGELICAL GREEK CHURCH. ‘The 
Athens Church belonging to this organization is entirely self- 
supporting, and contributes towards the support of the other 
Churches of the Synod. There is a special work being carried 
on by this Church for women, and the better observance of the 
Sabbath and the wide circulation of the Scriptures are being 
emphasized. 

The CHuRCH OF ENGLAND has a Church in Athens, and a 
school under the auspices of the Episcopal Church (United 
States) is in active operation. A Younc MEn’s CHRISTIAN 
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Association is also doing aggressive work. The English 
Church building and that of the Protestant Evangelical Greek 
Church may be found to the east of the Acropolis, near the 
ruins of the temple of Jupiter Olympius. 


PRACTICAL HINTS 


Money.—The basis of Greek currency is the drachma, 
equivalent to the franc, or about twenty cents. A drachma is 
divided into one hundred leptas, making one lepta equal to 
one-fifth of our cent. Greek silver is much depreciated, as 
Greece is more heavily in debt than any other European coun- 
try except Spain, and has little credit in European financial 
circles. 

Horets.—Grand Bretagne, d’Angleterre, and the Grand. 
Cost is from ten to twenty drachmas or francs per day. 

Caxss.—For a party the charge is two to three drachmas per 
hour. Bargaining is necessary. 

GuipEs.—The average price is ten drachmas. A person 
with a good guide-book will not find them necessary. 

Tramways.—These cost from ten to twenty-five leptas (two 
to five cents). ; 

PURCHASES.—Most of ‘the antiquities are genuine, but there 
are many spurious coins and gems on sale. Antiquities at the 
Acropolis are usually genuine but of little value, and less than 
half of price demanded should be paid. 

Photographs of all kinds are particularly fine and cheap at 
Athens, and there is a great variety of classical subjects. 
Large carbon photographs for framing that cost three to four 
dollars in this country can be had as low asa dollar. ‘There 
are also fine silks and embroideries to be had in Athens. Bar- 
gaining is usually necessary. | 


TURKEY 


Including Description of Constantinople, Smyrna 
and Ephesus 


Statistical Information :— 

Tue Suttan 1s Asput-Hamep II, porn 1842. It costs Tur- 
KEY FIVE TO TEN MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY FOR THE SULTAN AND 
HIS FAMILY. "THE Granp Vizier (FErip PasHa, APPOINTED 1903), 
AND ELEVEN OTHER CABINET OFFICERS CONSTITUTE THE SUBLIME 
Porte. ForeIGNERS IN "TURKEY ARE UNDER THE LAWS OF THEIR 
RESPECTIVE COUNTRIES. 

Area (European Turkey), 65,350 SQUARE MILES. Poputa- 
TION, 6,130,200. 

Area (Entire Empire), 1,157,860 sQUARE MILES. Poputa- 
TION, 24,028,000. 

REVENUES, 19,000,000 TURKISH POUNDS (A POUND IS ABOUT 
$4.50), AND ExPENDITURES ARE 19,796,000 pounDs. ‘Tora, Army 
Is 700,620 MEN, WITH A WAR STRENGTH OF 1,400,000 MEN. ‘THE 
Navy Is INSIGNIFICANT. 

Tue Exports are (1900), 1,559,140,615 PIASTERS (A PIASTER 
1S WORTH ABOUT FOUR CENTS), CONSISTING OF GRAPES, SILK, WHEAT, 
OPIUM, COCOONS, WOOL, MOHAIR, HIDES, FIGS, CARPETS, OLIVE OIL, 
NUTS, ETC. ImPORTS ARE 2,449,653,793 PIASTERS. "THE MER- 
CHANT MARINE NUMBERS 1,023 VESSELS. In 1901, 188,034 VESSELS 
ENTERED THE VARIOUS PORTS OF TURKEY, 10,450 IN CoNnsTANTI- 
NOPLE. ‘THERE ARE 1,269 MILES OF RAILWAY IN European 
Turkey. 

ABOUT HALF THE PEOPLE IN European Turkey are Mouan- 
MEDAN IN RELIGION. Number oF Mosguss, 2,120 (OF WHICH 379 
ARE IN CONSTANTINOPLE), WITH I1,60Q CLERGY. ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION INCLUDES 36,230 SCHOOLS, WITH 1,331,200 PUPILS. 
Mouammepan Universiry IN CONSTANTINOPLE HAS FOURTEEN PRO- 
FEssors. ‘THE NationaL Greek SCHOOL HAS 400 STUDENTS. 
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I—CONSTANTINOPLE 


Elaborated from a paper especially written for this volume by Rev. 
Charles L. Carhart. 


“ The eye of the world, the ornament of nations, the fairest 
sight on earth.” —Thirteenth Century Chronicler. 


ONSTANTINOPLE sits ‘‘ at the meeting of two seas 

and two continents like a diamond between sapphires 

and emeralds.’’ For beauty, for security, for com- 
mercial opportunity and for political importance, it is almost 
without a peer in its location. The effect from a distance, 
especially with the sunshine on its white palaces, its many 
domes, its graceful minarets, and its quaint buildings, is be- 
wilderingly beautiful. 

The city lies forty-one degrees north of the Equator,—the 
latitude of New York, Rome and Peking. It is situated at the 
southern extremity of the Bosphorus, and is divided by this and 
by the Golden Horn (a deep narrow inlet on the European 
side) into three portions: GaLATA AND PeERA north of the 
Golden Horn which are mainly European ; SramsBout the old 
city, which is predominantly Turkish ; and ScuTari on the 
Asiatic side which is also conservative and Turkish. 

The population numbers 1,125,000, of which somewhat less 
than half are Turks, a little less than a quarter Greeks, the rest 
being Armenians, Jews and other nationalities. One may 
stand on the Galata bridge and see the racial panorama of the 
Orient pass by, and everywhere signs and placards appeal in 
half a dozen languages. 


HISTORY 


The first city at the mouth of the Bosphorus was founded, 
according to tradition, on the site of the modern Scutari (on 
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the Asiatic side) in the first quarter of the seventh century B. C. 
by Dorian Greeks. It was known for more than a thousand 
years as Chalcedon. About a score of years later some of their 
fellow countrymen, seeking a site for settlement, were bidden 
by the oracle to ‘‘ build their town over against the city of the 
blind,’’ and they founded Byzantium on the triangle which the 
Golden Horn forms at its junction with the Bosphorus. It re- 
mained Byzantium until Constantine’s ‘“‘ New Rome’’ took to 
itself the name of its second founder, and it became Con- 
stantinople. 

LEGEND was busy with these shores before history. In this 
Strait, unhappy Helle met her death and gave the stream the 
ancient name of Hellespont. On this shore was Hero’s tower 
to which Leander swam to meet his love across the estranging 
flood. 

The Bosphorus received its name from the passage of the 
divine buil who carried Europa across in safety. Here ‘‘ gad- 
fly driven’’ Io dared the waters to escape Hera’s jealousy. 
Over this sea and through these Straits passed the Argo with 
Jason and his comrades in search of the Golden Fleece. At 
the northern end of the Bosphorus we still see the last of the 
Sympegades, the fearful rocks that closed like crushing jaws on 
the rash vessel that dared attempt to pass into the Euxine. 

On the European shore, the Argonauts found blind Phineus 
tormented by the Harpies, and learned from them the secret of 
a safe passage. Poseidon and Apollo helped to build the 
walls of the first city, and along the shore of the rushing stream 
were grottoes of Pan and Aphrodite. 

The Persian Darius captured the city on his way to subdue 
Greece, and across the Bosphorus Xerxes built his wonderful , 
bridge of boats for his vast army. Destroyed by the defeated 
Persians and rebuilt by Pausanius, who here offered to betray 
Greece to Xerxes, Byzantium took her part in the stormy 
GREEK POLITICs of the fifth and fourth centuries B. c. She re- 
ceived somewhat grudgingly Xenophon’s Ten Thousand on 
their way home, and would have none of Philip of Macedon. 
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The moon breaking through the clouds revealed an attempted 
night attack by the Macedonians, and in gratitude for the grace 
of torch-bearing Hecate, the city adopted among its emblems 
the crescent and scimetar, which afterwards were adapted by 
the Mohammedan conquerors. After the break-up of the em- 
pire of Alexander, Byzantium kept its independence for a cen- 
tury, until it yielded to the advancing power of Rome, to whose 
name and law and government it was to succeed, and of whose 
empire it was a centre for more than a thousand years. 

When CONSTANTINE came into power he chose Byzantium 
for his new capital. The importance of the city on the Tiber 
was waning. The emperor’s presence was often required in 
the East. Where could there be found a city so beautiful, so 
accessible, so impregnable, of such commercial importance, as 
the old Byzantium, which Constantine would have called New 
Rome, but which speedily took the name of its imperial 
rebuilder, which it has borne for more than a millennium and 
a half. 

After the Council of Nicea, which in 325 drew up the 
Nicene Creed in its earlier form, Constantine turned to the 
rebuilding of the city. The solemn procession under his lead 
passed further and further westward in determining the line of 
the new walls, until two miles beyond the old gate, the emperor 
pointed out the place where the new line of fortifications should 
cross from Golden Horn to Marmora. 

To adorn the city the wealth of the world was taxed, and 
old Rome was forced to yield her treasures to the new. On 
May 11, 330, occurred the magnificent festival of dedication. 
The attractions and the business of the capital, the special 
privileges of imperial favour, and the natural commercial 
advantages of the city soon filled Constantinople with a swarm- 
ing population, and it entered upon the second period of its 
history as a capital of the empire. 

The strength of the FortiFIcaTions, of which the ruins may 
yet be seen, proved the salvation of the city. After the army of 
Valens was utterly cut to pieces before Adrianople, in 378, the 
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northern hordes turned back in despair before the frowning 
ramparts. 

The end of the century saw further troubles with Goths and 
Germans, but still the city stood impregnable. The most 
notable figure of the time is the eloquent and fearless patriarch, 
St. John Chrysostom, dying in exile because of his courage in 
rebuking imperial sins. On the night of his deposition, 
Easter, 404, in the tumult of the protesting populace, the first 
Sancta Sophia which had been built by Constantine, was 
burned to the ground. The fifth century saw the extinction of 
the weak western emperors ruling at Rome and the overrunning 
of the Balkan peninsula by the Ostrogoths. 

JusTINIAN THE GREAT was the founder of a new order of 
things. For forty years he ruled the state with his low-born 
but imperiai-minded wife Theodora. His general, Belisarius, 
whom Freeman calls “all things considered the greatest gen- 
eral in history,’’ and Narses, who was taken from the palace to 
the camp, led his armies victoriously east and west against 
Persians, Huns and Goths, in Africa, Italy and Spain, as well 
as in the East. 

Justinian was the last ruler over united Italy till Victor 
Immanuel. During his reign (542) a great plague devastated 
the empire and almost depopulated the city. Under his orders 
a commission undertook the revision and codification of the 
Roman law, and Justinian’s Pandects and Institutes are “ the 
most precious monument of the legal genius of the Romans,’’ 
and remain legal classics to-day and the groundwork of the 
legal system of Latin Europe. 

A great riot of the factions at the races in the Hippodrome 
(532) threatened the overthrow of the government, but the 
courage of Theodora and the genius of Belisarius saved his 
throne, and the incidental burning of the second Sancta Sophia 
with many other public buildings, gave him the opportunity of 
gaining new laurels as a builder, and to him we owe the grace 
and majesty of the present Sancta Sophia. 

During the seventh century the empire began to feel the 
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rising tide of IsLam. Syria and Egypt were lost, and Omar 
captured Jerusalem, the Holy City. Constantinople itself was 
besieged by a vast Moslem host, but after four years of struggle 
the Emperor Constantine IV drove it back in utter defeat, for 
it was still to be almost eight centuries more before another, 
and the last, Constantine should fall at the gate of St. Romanus 
in the vain attempt to save the imperial city from the rule of 
Islam. 

Again in 717 the city suffered a Moslem siege, but cold and 
storm cooperated with the valour and genius of Leo the 
Isaurian, whom the empire’s need called to the purple. Leo is 
noted, not as deliverer only, but as reformer, for he remodelled 
the army and cast out the pictures and images from the Greek 
Church, thereby earning the hatred of the superstitious, and 
precipitating a conflict that shook the empire. 

The year 800 is notable for the renunciation by Western 
Europe of even nominal allegiance to the Roman emperor at 
Constantinople (or rather to the empress, the wicked Irene), 
and the establishment of the empire in the west under Charle- 
magne. The ninth century saw the revival of Byzantine com- 
merce under the protection of the new navy that cleared the 
sea of Saracen corsairs, and with it the great revival of art and 
literature under the long and peaceful reign of Leo the Wise. 
To this age belongs the development of the eastern romances 
of chivalry. 

Towards the end of the tenth century, Basix began a long 
and successful reign, and at his death the Byzantine borders 
reached the furthest extension they had ever known. Freeman 
says of him, ‘‘A thousand years back a wise man in search of 
a ruler might have doubted whether to place himself under the 
sceptre of West Saxon Alfred, or under the sceptre of the 
Macedonian Basil.’’ 

The middle of the eleventh century heard the rumblings of 
the storm, and fifty years after Basil’s death, the rash Romanus 
was defeated by the Turks. In addition to the discords of 
alien allies and the unwelcome guests brought by the Crusades, 
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the establishment of Frankish seaports and others on the coast 
of Syria left the city on the Bosphorus stranded by the golden 
stream of Oriental trade which flowed from Tyre and Accho to 
Genoa and Venice. In the first half of the twelfth century the 
trade of the city was cut in two, and the finances of the empire, 
strained by constant wars, fell into decay. 

THIS DECLINE was really the beginning of the end. At the 
close of the twelfth century, the allies of the fourth Crusade 
turned from their purpose of making an attack upon the Sultan 
of Egypt, to assist in his claim to the purple a young scion of 
the house of Angeli, that for twenty years had been misgovern- 
ing the empire. After four months of desperate resistance the 
city fell (1204), and was given up to looting in an orgy of ruin 
and ribaldry that would have disgraced the Turks. Churches 
were plundered and desecrated, the crusading Roman priests 
making a specialty of looting relics. A few of the great mass 
of treasures of art were carried away, among them the bronze 
horses that Constantine had brought from Rome and placed in 
the Hippodrome. Doge Dondols took them for St. Mark’s at 
Venice, where they now look down upon the beautiful piazza. 
But the most priceless treasures of art,—classical and Christian, 
—that the world ever knew were ruthlessly destroyed or melted 
down to add to the prize money. 

This done, they set up Baldwin of Flanders as emperor over 
a capital half burned, four-fifths depopulated and wholly 
plundered. For almost sixty years his empire dragged out a 
feeble existence. The loss of the navy involved the loss of its 
trade. Losing province after province to Turk and Servian, 
for two centuries it waited the coup de grace of Mohammed, the 
conqueror. In these years the empire was too weak and 
Christian Europe too divided to take advantage of Turkish 
dissensions, and when young Mouammen II., ‘the most com- 
manding personality among the whole race of Ottoman Sultans,’’ 
ascended the throne, the end was imminent. 

Picking a trivial quarrel, in April, 1453, he besieged the 
city, and on May 2gth the end came. The doomed emperor, 
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forsaken of European Christendom for whose support he had 
renounced the orthodox Greek Church for the Roman, and 
thus lost the love of his subjects, took a last sad Mass at mid- 
night in Sancta Sophia, and at dawn rode out of the gate of 
St. Romanus, where it was known that the assault was to take 
place. Here, where the Moslem cannon had battered in the 
walls, he stood in the breach, and was buried in the onrush of 
the victorious Janissaries in the heap of the slain. To-day in 
the quarter of Abou Vefa in Stamboul may be seen a nameless 
grave, which the Greeks secretly revere as the resting-place of 
the body of the last Constantine. 

Riding in triumph through the Hippodrome, Mohammed 
saw the brazen serpents that the first Constantine had taken 
from Delhi, where they had been set to commemorate the de- 
feat of Xerxes, and the loss of one of the heads that we now 
miss in the column is said to be due to the mace of the Ori- 
ental conqueror. 

Into Sancta Sophia he rode his horse, and the print of his 
bloody hand is shown the traveller high up on one of the 
pillars at the right of the place of the altar. From the pulpit 
a mollah repeated the Moslem credo, and the most venerable 
and beautiful sanctuary of Christendom was given over to the 
faith of the false prophet. They took down the altar and they 
put up minarets for the muezzin, but the whitewash does not 
so completely cover the frescoes and mosaic, that we cannot see 
the cross at the crown of the arches, as well as the figure of the 
Christ, over where the altar stood, with His hands extended in 
blessing,—a prophecy of the end of the Koran and of the 
sword, and instead, the triumph in this sanctuary and through 
the world, of the purer faith of Him who came to minister and 
to give His life a ransom for many. 

Thus began the yet unended epoch of Stamboul, the RULE 
OF THE TuRK utterly alien to civilization and Christianity. 
Twenty-eight sultans have ruled the imperial city to the pres- 
ent Abdul Hamed II. Suleiman the Magnificent (1520-1566), 
who brought the Turkish rule to the pinnacle of power as 
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conqueror, builder and legislator, was the Justinian of the 
Ottoman. His mosque on the third hill is called the finest 
of Ottoman mosques, and takes its architectural inspiration 
from Sancta Sophia, which it slightly surpasses in size of dome. 
Without are the tombs of Suleiman and his famous favourite 
Roxelana. 

After his reign begins the decline, which has resulted in the 
“Sick Man of Europe,’”’ a government well nigh as weak as 
that which invited overthrow in 1453. Since the accession of 
Abdul Hamed II. in 1876, we have seen the defeat of Turkey 
in the Russian war (1877-8), the treaty of Berlin (1878), 
which meant free Roumania, Servia, tributary Bulgaria, en- 
larged Montenegro, Austrian Bosnia and Herzegovina, Greek 
Thessaly, English Cyprus, followed by French Tunis (1881), 
English Egypt (1882), and the unfortunate Greek war (1897) 
resulting in autonomous Crete. In 1894-6 were the Armenian 
massacres, in which the death of more than 50,000 crowned 
the bloody century of the Hatti Humayun. 


SCENES OF INTEREST 


Our ship comes to anchor in the Bosphorus a little way 
above the Golden Horn. Just opposite us is Galata, and on 
the hill northward, Pera, the European quarter. Galata in the 
twelfth and following centuries was the Italian quarter, inhab- 
ited by Genoese and Venetian traders, who in the times of 
the restored Greek Empire (1261-1453) were practically inde- 
pendent and surrounded their town with a wall and moat. 
They gave little aid in the defense of the city, but were in- 
volved in the disaster of its overthrow. _ 

The Galata Tower on the top of the hill, now used as a 
watch-tower for fire, is a monument of the Genoese occupation, 
though its foundations were laid in the fifth century. It gives 
an excellent view of the entire city as well as its surroundings 
up and down the Bosphorus, and even on a clear day far out 
over the Sea of Marmora to the Princes Island. While the 
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ascent is not easy, the visitor will be well repaid by one of the 
most remarkable views in the world. 

Going up the steep hill to Pera, where the foreign embassies 
are, one sees many churches and schools, one after a French 
model under the patronage of the present Sultan, —and in the 
midst of these European surroundings a convent of WHIRLING 
DERVISHES, whose peculiar ecstatic devotions the traveller can 
witness on any Friday after midday prayer. 

Probably before we disembarked, we noticed the Dolma 
Baghtcheh, the palace that extends along the shore of the 
Bosphorus, the largest and most splendid of all the palaces of 
the Sultan. In the magnificent throne room, the dignitaries 
of the empire prostrate themselves before the Sultan in their an- 
nual Act of Homage. It was built by Abdul Mejid (1839-61). 
Here in 1876 Abdul Aziz met his death, and Murad V., who 
has but recently died, was declared insane so that his brother 
might ascend the throne to be Abdul Hamed II. The Sultan 
prefers, perhaps not unnaturally, his smaller palace YILpIz 
Kiosk on the crest of the hill, from which he departs only on 
the occasion of some important religious or civil function, and 
then only under ample guard. 


THE SANCTA SOPHIA 


After we cross the busy Galata bridge and come into Stam- 
boul, we first seek Sancra Sopuia, the great Church of Con- 
stantine and Justinian. North of his great Forum and Hippo- 
drome, and near his palace with its long front facing the waters 
that wash Seraglio Point, Constantine erected his Cathedral 
Church (326) and consecrated it, not to an inferior saint, but 
to the Lord Himself, the Divine ‘‘ Wisdom ”’ of Proverbs viii, 
—the Hagia Sophia. It was a basilica, built on the ruins of a 
pagan temple. It resounded with the eloquence of Chrysos- 
tom, and met its fate (404) in the fire that followed the popular 
protest against his banishment for denouncing imperial sins. 

Theodosius, the same whom Ambrose shut out from the 
Cathedral at Milan, till he had done penance for the ruthless 
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massacre at Thessalonica, built on the same site another church 
which lasted a century and a quarter till the days of Justinian, 
and it was burned with many other buildings at the time of the 
great Nika riots. 

This gave JuSTINIAN a ‘tabula rasa”’ to write his name on 
the city’s history as a great builder. An angel is said to have 
revealed the plan to him in a dream, and the most skillful 
architect and engineer of the age, Anthemios of Tralles, was 
called to supervise the work. Contributions came from all 
classes and from all parts of the empire. The emperor laboured 
with the workmen, and angels were popularly believed to have 
aided them. Six years were spent in building, and on Christ- 
mas Eve of 537 the emperor, laying aside his crown, entered 
the completed edifice, exclaiming, ‘‘ Solomon, I have conquered 
thee.’’? Externally, it is so surrounded by buttresses and sub- 
sidiary buildings, that it is not at all impressive. Within, even 
at present, one can begin to understand the enthusiasm of the 
ancient chroniclers. 

The great dome rises 180 feet from the floor, and the broad 
nave, almost square, gives a sense of dignity and spaciousness 
unsurpassed. Eight serpentine columns came from the temple 
of Diana at Ephesus, eight more of porphyry from the temple 
of the Sun at Baalbek. The building cost about $64,000,000. 

Over the place of the altar in the arches, and in the vesti- 
bule on some of the gates, are still seen through Turkish 
whitewash the remains of Christian inscriptions and mosaics. 
To a soldier destroying the mosaics Mohammed the Conqueror, 
stretching him at his feet with a blow, said, ‘‘ Let these things 
be; who knows but in another age they can serve another re- 
ligion than that of Islam.’’ 

Legend also tells of a priest who was at worship when the 
invaders burst in. Taking the cross, he retired to a secret 
chamber, where he waits until he may come forth and resume 
his worship in ‘‘ the most perfect and most beautiful church yet 
erected by any Christian people.”’ 

But we must tear ourselves away from Sancta Sophia and 
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turn southwest to a place only less full of historical associations, 
‘« At Meidan,”’ the site of the ancient Hippodrome. 


MONUMENTS OF THE HIPPODROME 


The so-called Spina was a wall about four feet high covered 
with statues and monuments. The race-course of the Hippo- 
drome passes completely around this long Spina, the point of 
starting the races being at the northern end of the wall. Nearly 
all the magnificent art bronzes that lined this Spina were melted 
down by the Crusaders to make coin, and the only remains of 
the bare and dusty oblong which once was the marvellous 
Hippodrome are the three famous columns in the middle. 

One of these is the Obelisk, sixty-one feet high, of Thotmes 
III., the greatest of the warrior kings of Egypt. Theodosius 
brought it from Heliopolis in 388, and set it up in the Hippo- 
drome, and had Latin and Greek inscriptions as well as scenes 
from the Hippodrome, carved on its base. 

Here also, half buried and quite headless, is the Serpent 
Column, made of bronze from the Persian booty of Platza 
(479 B. c.), which formerly supported a golden tripod for the 
oracle at Delphi, and which was brought to the city by Con- 
stantine. In its serpent coils are inscribed the names of thirty- 
one Greek cities, to whose devotion the deliverance of Greece 
from the Persian power was due. It is not known how the 
heads of the three serpents were broken off, save that according 
to the story previously related, one of them was destroyed by 
the mace of Mohammed the Conqueror. 

The third Column is the so-called Built Column, con- 
structed of masonry and once covered over completely with 
bronze plates, which however have long since been removed. 

In this connection it will be well to mention the Burnt 
Column, sometimes called the Column of Constantine, which 
stands near the site of the old Hippodrome. Tradition has it 
that the great emperor erected it in commemoration of the 
change of the capital from Rome to Constantinople. In its 
foundations were placed a piece of the alleged true Cross, dis- 
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covered by Helena the mother of Constantine, as well as one 
of the nails used in the Crucifixion and a piece of the miracu- 
lous bread used in feeding the Five Thousand. If these ar- 
ticles were actually placed in the Column and alleged to be 
genuine, it shows how ancient was the practice of pious fraud, 
which has now grown tosuch tremendous proportions in Southern 
Europe and in the Orient. 


THE ANCIENT HIPPODROME 


The three Columns above mentioned, together with hun- 
dreds of statues and monuments that have long since been 
destroyed, occupied the middle of the ancient race-course. 
Around them, vast and magnificent, rose the amphitheatre that 
Serverus began and Constantine completed, adorning it lavishly 
with sculptures and bronzes from all parts of the empire. In 
later times statues were added until they became almost as 
numerous as the men that thronged the benches. 

Here were placed the four horses of gilded bronze, originally 
perhaps from Scio, once surmounting the arch of Trajan at 
Rome, brought here by Constantine, carried to Venice by 
Dandola, then to Paris by Napoleon, and finally after Waterloo 
restored to Venice to grace St. Mark’s. 

At the north end of the long U-shaped amphitheatre was the 
PALACE OF THE Katuisma or Emperor’s Box. On either side 
at this end were the gates by which entered the rival racing 
factions, the Greens and the Blues, whose riots in 532 nearly 
dethroned the Emperor Justinian. A place for popular as- 
sembly, it afforded an opportunity for a display of public 
sentiment that sometimes made the autocrat tremble behind the 
grating of his box. ‘The rivalries of the factions of the arena 
extended to politics and religion, and touched all public life. 

Here also it was that Belisarius came in splendid triumph 
with the captive Vandal king, the golden candlestick and holy 
vessels of the Temple at Jerusalem which the Vandals had cap- 
tured at Rome, being part of the spoils. Here Justinian II., 
the eastern Nero, returned from exile and set his foot upon the 
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neck of his rivals. Here Basil the kingly groom tamed the 
Arab horse and won the applause of the crowd that afterwards 
hailed him as the first Macedonian emperor. 

Here, too, Sultans held their fétes and celebrated their tri- 
umphs. On one side is the MusEuM OF THE JANISSARIES, 
full of the wooden ghosts of a bloody past, and-on the other 
rises the Mosque or AHMED I. with its six minarets, covering 
part of the sites of the Forum, the Palace and the Hippodrome, 
the ‘‘ Masterpiece of the Mussulman’s art’’ superseding the 
masterpieces of the ancient Empire. 


MOSQUES OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


The Mosque of Ahmed I., to which reference has 
just been made, often called the ‘‘ china mosque ’’ because of 
its decoration, is the only one having six minarets. There was 
a great popular protest during its building, because of the al- 
leged sacrilege in imitating the six-minaret mosque in Mecca. 
Ahmed I., unwilling to change the architectural plans, avoided 
the difficulty by building a seventh minaret to the mosque in 
Mecca. 

Further away in the central part of the city on the summit 
of the fourth hill, is the Mosque of Mohammed the Con- 
queror, modelled after Sancta Sophia by a Christian architect. 
This is historically noteworthy as occupying the ancient Church 
of the Holy Apostles,—the mausoleum of the emperors,— 
which the Latins sacked and desecrated when they took the 
city. 

Further still, near the Adrianople Gate, is the Mosaic 
Mosque, once the Church of the Chora, its walls still covered 
with elaborate Christian mosaics. 

On the western edge of the great Bazaar is the mosque of 
Sultan Bayezid, with its innumerable pigeons in the court- 
yard that remind one of the Piazza in Venice. 

It may be doubted whether the tourist with a brief time at 
his disposal will find it profitable to visit any other mosques ex- 
cept those of Sancta Sophia and the Mosque of Ahmed I. It 
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may not be amiss to give a reminder that the slippers (which 
are usually many sizes too large and will be hard to keep on) 
which are furnished at the entrance for a small fee, are abso- 
lutely necessary inside the mosques. 

The Treasury.—It is very desirable to get permission 
(granted from Yidiz palace, involving considerable expense) 
to see the TREASURY on the Seraglio grounds. Among the 
notable gems and articles of gold is the Persian throne of 
beaten gold, inwrought with handfuls of rubies and emeralds, 
captured in 1514 by Selim I. Near by is shown an emerald, 
as large as one’s hand and said to be the largest in the world, 
to which Gen. Lew Wallace refers in his ‘‘ Prince of India.”’ 
Here is also a golden tankard, studded with over three thousand 
diamonds. 

In the gallery are the figures of the Sultans from 1451 to 
1839 in their gala robes, with jewelled feather in the turban 
and jewelled belt and dagger. The rubies and emeralds in the 
clasps of Ibrahim and Suleiman II are remarkably large. Al- 
together, it is an almost unequalled display of gems and gold 
barbaric, the spoil of centuries of oppression, the possessor of 
which is poorer than the humblest who looks at it, if he but be 
possessed of the love of his kind, of a good conscience and the 
respect of his fellows. 

Seraglio Grounds.—In the square before the principal 
gate of the Seraglio is the FOUNTAIN OF AHMED III, which is 
exquisite in design and ornamentation. The principal inscrip- 
tion reads, ‘‘' Turn the key of this pure and tranquil spring and 
invoke the name of God. Drink of this inexhaustible and 
limpid water and pray for the Sultan.’’ Entering this ** Cold 
Fountain Gate,’’ to the left, the road passes the IMPERIAL 
SCHOOL OF MEDIcINE and its Botanical Garden. The way to 
the right from the ‘* Cold Fountain Gate” leads to the IMPERIAL 
Ottoman Museum and the Court oF THE JANISSARIES, that 
powerful organization who were the Guardians of the Sublime 
Porte. At the north side of this court is the OrTa Kapou, 
the double gates through which those who lost the favour of 
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the Sultan went to a chamber beyond to be executed. The 
visitor passes through this gate in going to the Treasury. 

An avenue of cypress trees leads across the court to the 
GaTE OF FELIciTy, which enters into one of the Palaces of 
the Sultan, where his harem has usually been kept. Here is 
the Throne Room built by Suleiman I., and decorated with 
fine arabesques, the golden throne occupying one end, This 
Palace can be inspected only by privileged visitors. 

The Imperial Ottoman Museum.—This Museum, 
housed in the buildings called the ‘‘ Chinili Kiosk ’’ in the Old 
Seraglio grounds, is of large importance and interest. It con- 
tains many archeological treasures, notably the Sidon sar- 
cophagi, the finest in the world, and the tablets and other finds 
of recent excavations in the Euphrates Valley. It also has a 
great collection of Greco-Roman sculptures in statues and re- 
liefs, as well as some fine bronzes and terra-cottas. 

While it is impossible in our limited space to mention all 
these in detail, special attention is called to several noteworthy 
pieces of the collection : 

The Sitoam INscriPTION, discovered in Jerusalem in 1880 
in the underground canal between the Virgin’s Spring and the 
Pool of Siloam, is in pure Biblical Hebrew, and one of the 
oldest inscriptions known. Here is also the JERUSALEM STELE, 
discovered near the Mosque of Omar in Jerusalem, warning 
Gentiles on penalty of their lives not to enter into the sacred 
enclosure of the Temple. 

There are several Sarcophagi of great interest, one being the 
SATRAP SARCOPHAGUS from Sidon, made of Persian marble in 
the form of a Greek temple... Another called Zhe Weepers 
shows eighteen women, each in a different attitude of grief. 

The ALEXANDER SARCOPHAGUS, so called because the name 
of the Conqueror is inscribed on it, is of Pentelic marble and 
is regarded as perhaps the finest example of Greek art in exist- 
ence, especially in view of its remarkable state of preservation. 
It has carved upon it battle and hunting scenes of most exquis- 
ite design and workmanship. It seems to have been prepared 
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for Alexander, but why he was not buried in it, and why it 
should have been found in a Sidonian burial cave, remains a 
mystery. 

The TasnitH SarcopHacus, which was found containing 
the withered Body of Tabnith, a Sidonian King, was probably 
made in Memphis about the fourth century B. c. and sent to 
Sidon. It has an inscription warning all persons to leave the 
Sarcophagus untouched. ‘If you raise the cover, may you 
have no posterity among the living, nor any bed among the 
dead.’’ 

The remains of the Old Walls will repay a visit, for much 
is left of the almost impregnable fortifications which Theodosius 
built from the Golden Horn to the Marmora, only thrice forced 
in sixteen centuries, and then only because of the hopeless 
weakness of the defense. From the site of the Palace of 
Blacherne on the Golden Horn, the residence of the emperors 
for the last four centuries (near which is the Jerusalem mon- 
astery where Bishop Byrennios found the Didache), these walls 
extend across the hills to the notorious castle of the Seven 
Towers on the Sea,—the Ottoman Bastile. 

A visit to one of the great Subterranean Cisterns that 
supplied Constantinople with water during its sieges will prove 
interesting. One of them is 336 feet long and 182 feet wide, 
the roof resting on 336 columns, each thirty-nine feet high 
crowned with Corinthian capitals. The cistern gives the im- 
pressive effect of a great submarine cathedral. It is called the 
YVereu Baran SERAI, or Basilica Cistern, and will be found 
near the west corner of the Place of St. Sophia, and is entered 
from the courtyard of a Turkish house. 

The Grand Bazaar is like a town in itself, full of laby- 
rinthian streets. and lanes, overarched by numerous small 
cupolas, through which the sunlight never penetrates. The 
dim hazy light, the great crowds of strangely costumed people, 
the veiled women with their children attended by eunuchs, the 
bewildering variety of Oriental wares, all serve to make a novel 
and engrossing picture. 
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Here may be bought Oriental perfumes and cosmetics ; curi- 
ously shaped weapons, whose handles are often encrusted with 
gems and inscriptions from the Koran, together with others 
whose handles are beautifully carved in ivory, sandalwood and 
mother-of-pearl; Persian rugs and shawls; exquisite embroid- 
eries from the mountains of Syria and the cities of the Orient ; 
richly inlaid tables and stools ; ancient porcelains and brass 
ware; rare silks and fans of strange design and delicacy ; 
costly jewels and gold and silver ornaments of infinite variety, 
—it seems as though the wealth of the Indias were concen- 
- trated in these Bazaars. 

There are said to be 30,000 Dogs in the city, and the tray- 
eller is inclined to consider this a low estimate. They are ab- 
solutely without individual owners, and are a mangy, filthy, 
wolfish lot of mongrel curs, but are entirely harmless and 
peaceable, even under the strongest provocation of abuse. 
While the Turks are careful enough not to kill them, as the 
penalty is three years’ imprisonment (for killing a man the pen- 
alty is seven years), yet it is not uncommon to see the utmost 
brutality exercised towards them. As the dogs seem to think 
themselves the official scavengers of the city, they are inclined 
to resent the presence of the night-ragpickers. _Hydrophobia 
is practically unknown among them. 


POLITICAL 


Perhaps this volume is in danger of confiscation by the 
Turkish officials in referring to the Sultan immediately after 
the description of the dogs of Constantinople. But risking the 
danger of committing what the Germans call Mayestats- Be- 
leidigung, it should be said that the Sultan is an absolute and 
irresponsible monarch, sovereign of life and death, and know- 
ing no authority except the law of the Koran. The Grand 
Vizier is the Sultan’s Prime Minister in civil matters, and he, 
together with the other ministers of the various departments of 
state, constitute the SupLime Porter, which meets in Stamboul 
near the Cold Fountain Gate of the Old Seraglio. The Sub- 
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lime Porte, however, does not exercise the power and authority 
as of old, and hence the cruel and suspicious despotism of the 
Sultan is undermining the confidence, as well as the safety, of 
the entire empire. 

There is a rapidly growing disaffection, which is crys- 
tallized in the secret organization known as the ‘‘ Young 
Turkey’ party. Their purpose is to curb the autocratic rule 
of the Sultan and to bring about modern and progressive meas- 
ures and methods. The Sultan has a large force of spies en- 
gaged in the effort to ascertain who the leading spirits in the 
‘‘ Young Turkey ”’ party are, that he may visit them with death 
or banishment. In view of the restless and feverish condition 
of the public mind, he is usually content with banishment al- 
though it is of a very summary kind. While the writer was in 
port in February, 1902, one of the most prominent Pashas in 
the realm, Fuad Pasha, was seized on his way home from a 
seemingly friendly conference with the Sultan, and without the 
opportunity of conferring with a single person, was hurried as 
a prisoner to a Turkish man-of-war, and taken to Damascus. 
It was stated to us by a man who had opportunity to be well- 
informed, that in the two weeks previous not less than a hun- 
dred Turks, of more or less prominent station, had similarly 
disappeared. One can easily understand under such condi- 
tions why Turkey is tottering to her fall, and why only the 
jealousies of European countries make it possible for the Sultan 
to maintain himself in Constantinople for twenty-four hours. 

Red tape, officialism and censorship are carried to a most 
unreasonable and offensive degree. All foreigners in Turkey 
are under constant suspicion and surveillance, and are greatly 
hindered in their personal and business affairs. American 
tourists are, however, treated with special consideration, and 
while passports are absolutely necessary, and the officials with 
their red fez and tarnished gold lace will be much in evidence, 
tourists are in reality granted liberty and courtesy far above 
that enjoyed by foreign residents, or even by the Turks them- 
selves. 


HOATION LYACOU 
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EDUCATION 

Of education, as it is carried on by the Turks, there is little 
to be said, because there is comparatively little of it. There 
are some elementary schools, almost wholly for boys, for the 
study of the Koran, and there are the rudiments of advanced 
schools in science, medicine and military training, the teachers 
being almost wholly foreigners. There are several American 
schools that have already begun to do a large work in the re- 
generation of the empire. 

Robert College.—On a most commanding position on the 
European side of the Bosphorus, a few miles north of the city, 
is ROBERT COLLEGE. Just beyond and below is RouMELI 
Hissar, one of the most impressive looking castles in the world, 
a part of the fortifications which Mohammed the Conqueror 
built when preparing to take the city. Its foundations form 
the initial of the name of Mohammed. 

Robert College is also built for conquest on the eminence 
just above, and although its work will be slow, it will be none 
the less sure and complete. 

For over forty years (the college was founded in 1863), 
Robert College, which is through its charter a part of the Uni- 
versity of New York, has been doing a transforming work for 
the young men of the Turkish empire, mostly Armenians, 
Greeks and Bulgarians. As a result, more than two-thirds of 
the men of affairs in European Turkey, are said to have re- 
ceived their education and aim in life at Robert College. 
Even the Sultan and his officials cannot get along without 
them, as the young Turks are as a rule too indolent and un- 
trained to be able to handle large interests. 

The story of its founding and of its development is a very 
fascinating one, and is fully detailed in Dr. Cyrus Hamlin’s 
‘‘My Life and Times.’”’ At the beginning twenty-three sites 
were negotiated for but without avail, but the next was finally 
successful and a site (not the present one) was bought for 
$7,000. Although the work to raise $100,000 in this country 
for the College was begun just at the outbreak of the Civil 
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War and the cause seemed doomed to failure, yet it was not 
allowed to languish, Mr. Robert giving $30,000 to have it con- 
tinued. The College was not finished and opened until 1863, 
and then only four students presented themselves. Indeed, the 
first two years seemed to indicate a total failure, but Dr. Ham- 
lin had wisely agreed with Mr. Robert that the work should 
not be accounted either a failure or a success within five years. 
When this time had elapsed, the College was almost self-sup- 
porting and already students were being turned away. 

The getting of the present magnificent site, after years of 
diplomatic effort, showed rare powers of foresight and states- 
manship, though, after years of obstruction, the consent was 
finally given by the Sultan because he imagined that Admiral 
Farragut’s presence in Constantinople and his interest in the 
matter, indicated the purpose on the part of the United States 
to force the issue. 

The College has about three hundred students, with a list of 
graduates numbering about four hundred, and partial course 
students numbering nearly twenty-five hundred. Its property 
and endowments are valued at $450,000. 

It should be added that no visitor should go to Constanti- 
nople without seeing this magnificent monument of Christian 
education. The same may be said of the American School 
for Girls at Scutari, on the Asiatic side, which is being car- 
ried on by the President, Miss Patrick, and her American as- 
sociates. It has 160 students, and an Alumni list of 161, of 
whom fifty are teachers. It was the privilege of the people on 
the Ce/tic Cruise, under the leadership of Dr. Josiah Strong of 
New York, to raise $1,250, to wipe out a pressing debt in con- 
nection with the Girls’ School at Scutari. 

It should be added that there are many schools carried on in 
Constantinople and throughout Turkey, ‘largely by the mis- 
sionaries of the American Board of Foreign Missions. 


RELIGION 
The Sultan is not only the political autocrat, but the religious 
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head of Islam. According to Moslem law foreigners are al- 
lowed to live in Mohammedan lands only on the following con- 
ditions : 

‘« They shall not found churches or religious establishments, 
and must not set foot upon the territory of Mecca.”’ 

But even as early as 1453 the conqueror Mohammed II saw 
that he could not enforce this law without getting rid of a very 
important part of his population, and greatly reducing his 
revenues. ‘Therefore he issued an edict of toleration, by which 
the Greek and Armenian Churches received religious privi- 
leges, and it is under this act of toleration that Protestant mis- 
sionaries are doing their work. 

Of course the Mohammedan Religion is the prevailing 
one, and the muezzin’s Call to Prayer is frequently heard 
throughout the city. As tourists frequently have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing this call, it will be of interest to know the 
translation, which is as follows: 


“ God is great. (Repeated four times.) 
I bear witness that there is no God but God. (Repeated twice.) 
Come to prayers, come to prayers, 
Come to salvation, come to salvation, 
God is great ; there is no other God but God.” 


In the early morning the words are added, ‘Prayers are 
better than sleep.”’ 

It is a mistake to imagine that as soon as the call is sounded 
every Turk stops in the midst of the street or in the conduct of 
his business, or hurries to the nearest mosque that he may 
prostrate himself with his face towards Mecca to pray. The 
writer was fortunate to hear the muezzin call from the minarets 
of Sancta Sophia and Ahmed I. at the same time, and it 
seemed to produce no effect whatever upon the pedestrians 
and shopkeepers, and scarcely a score of persons entered the 
mosques. 

The Greek Orthodox Church has a patriarch in Con- 
_ stantinople, the other three patriarchs being located at Antioch, 
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Jerusalem and Alexandria. The Patriarchate and Cathedral 
are at Phanar, on the Golden Horn. 

The Bulgarian Church, which is independent of the 
Greek, also has an Exarch or Ecclesiastical Head. Its Cathe- 
dral is at Balata, on the Golden Horn. The same is true of 
the two branches of the Armenian Church, the Gregorian 
Armenians having their Cathedral in Stamboul, and the 
Catholic Armenians in Pera. 

There is a Church of England, which holds services at 
10.30 A. M., in the Chapel of the British Consulate at Pera. 
There is also an EvANGELICAL UNION CHURCH at Pera. Be- 
sides, in the city there is a JEwisH Mission CHAPEL, a FREE 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND Dispensary and School, the BIBLE 
Society, and other forms of Christian activity. 

The American Board (Congregational) started in Turkey 
in 1819, and its work, though greatly hindered, has grown in 
both European and Asiatic Turkey. In Asiatic Turkey there 
are now 313 preaching stations and five colleges. 


PAG Oat FUEN TS 


Money.—Turkish money is somewhat complicated, but a 
very little attention will make its use simple and easy. 

It should be noted that the smallest unit is the Zaras, a ten 
paras coin being equal to our cent. Forty of these paras make 
the Aiastre, equal to four cents. Five piastres make a cherek 
(sometimes called deshk), equal to a franc or twenty cents. 
Twenty piastres make a medjzdieh, equal to eighty cents. One 
hundred and eight piastres make a ra, equal to about $4.32. 
Of course these values are approximate. 

Varieties of coins : 

Bronze coins of ten and twenty paras, worth one and two 
cents. 

«« Metallic ”’ coins of one and one-fourth piastres or fifty paras, 
worth five cents, and of two and one-half piastres or one hun- 
dred paras, worth ten cents. 

Silver coins are twenty paras, worth two cents; forty paras, 
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worth four cents; a two piastre piece, worth eight cents; a 
five piastre piece (cherek or beshlik), worth twenty cents; a 
ten piastre piece, worth forty cents, and a twenty piastre piece 
(medjidieh or mejedi), worth eighty cents. 

In gold there is the quarter lira (twenty-seven piastres), 
worth $1.08; the half lira (fifty-four piastres), worth $2.16, 
and the lira (one hundred and eight piastres), $4.32. Great 
care should be exercised in getting correct change, and no gold 
should be exchanged except at a reputable bank. All worn 
and light coins should be refused. For facsimile representa- 
tions of Turkish coins, see Practical Hints under Egypt. 

CARRIAGES.—These cost about fifteen piastres (sixty cents) 
an hour for a party, and for a day eighty piastres ($3.20). 
As Constantinople is such a large and confusing city, carriages 
are almost essential to rapid and effective sight-seeing. 

PURCHASES.—(See previously mentioned Grand Bazaar.) 
The caution should be repeated that time and patience are 
necessary for bargaining, as the tourist ought to pay little more 
than a third of the price first asked. Starting to go away will 
often bring an obdurate dealer to terms. Taking a guide 
will add somewhat to the price in the way of commission. 

Time.—The Turk begins counting time with sunrise. 

LancuacE.—Next to Turkish, the French language is much 
used, and to a less extent German and English. 

GuipEes.—There are very few good guides. A guide-book 
and a driver who can understand the names of the places to be 
visited will usually answer all purposes. 

Horets.—The Pera Palace Hotel is a good hotel, conducted 
by foreigners. 
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II—SMYRNA 


“ Smyrna, the Lovely, the Ornament of Asia.” 


from Constantinople, and has a population of over 225,- 

ooo. ‘The first impression is one of indescribable beauty. 
The high range of mountains in the background, the gay- 
looking city with its tiled roofs and painted balconies, the 
minarets of its mosques and the spires of its Christian churches, 
the dark cypress groves and luxuriant gardens and the lovely 
Bay crowded with shipping,—all serve to make a memorable 
picture. 

It is as Charles Dudley Warner has characterized it, ‘‘ An 
Asiatic city with a European face; it produces nothing and 
exchanges everything ; it is hospitable to all religions and con- 
spicuous for none ; and it is the paradise of the Turk, the home 
of luxury and of beautiful women.”’ 


Gee the chief city of Asia Minor, is 288 miles 


HES POR Y: 


Although so modern looking, Smyrna is one of the oldest 
cities in the Orient. It was the home of the fabled ‘‘ Croesus,’’ 
and during all the ages has been a synonym for wealth. It was 
first called Smyrna by the Amazons, who came from Ephesus. 
Later it was conquered by the Atolians, who made it a Greek 
city, of which there are still some ruined walls and tombs as 
well as sundry relics. 

Here, according to tradition, Homer was born, and the 
Homeric poetry flourished. In later years it became one of the 
thirteen cities which formed the Ionian confederacy. When it 
was conquered by Alexander the Great, he ordered a com- 
plete rebuilding upon a spot several miles distant, the site of 
the Smyrna of to-day. It became a prosperous city, with 
famous schools, splendid buildings and great wealth. 

Christianity from the first took deep root here, and Smyrna 
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became one of the seven powerful Churches referred to in the 
second and third chapters of the Book of Revelation. Here 
Polycarp, the second bishop of Smyrna, suffered martyrdom, 
but in spite of persecutions the Church flourished, and in the 
sixth century became the seat of an archbishop, having five 
bishoprics connected with it. 

After varying fortunes and prolonged conflicts between the 
Arabs and Turks on the one side, and the Knights of Rhodes 
(afterwards Knights of Malta) on the other, in 1403 it passed 
into the hands of the Turks, and has since remained, next to 
Constantinople, the largest and wealthiest city in the Ottoman 
empire. 

Smyrna has a number of times been almost reduced to ruins 
by earthquakes. This was especially true in the year 180 A. D., 
after which the wrecked city was entirely rebuilt by the Roman 
Emperor, Marcus Aurelius. The years 1688, 1788 and 1880 
also witnessed disastrous shocks, and scarcely a year passes 
without some seismic disturbances. As a matter of precaution, 
builders now erect the walls of the houses with masonry with a 
framework of wood on the inside. 


COMMERCE 


Smyrna, with its beautiful harbour and its access to the in- 
terior of Asia, seems especially adapted for a large commercial 
centre. This favourable situation in the direct path of the 
commerce of the Mediterranean has through thousands of years 
made it a wealthy and prominent city. In the last fifty years, 
it has received special impetus from the presence of many 
Greeks and other Europeans, who are the chief factors 
in trade. The two railroads making easy access into the 
interior, which have been built by British capital, have had a 
large influence in the promotion of commerce. About 1875 
a French company constructed a quay along the front of the 
whole city, and there have been built along this wharf a row 
of hotels, warehouses and public buildings that give the im- 
pression of a European town. There are several lines of street- 
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cars or tramways that pass through the city to adjacent 
suburbs. 

But these progressive European methods have far from robbed 
Smyrna of its Oriental characteristics. Most of the merchandise 
still finds its way into the city on the backs of camels, and the 
streets are picturesque with these long trains of camels laden 
with rich goods. 

The chief products that are sold in Smyrna and exported 
over the whole world are figs, dates, raisins, opium, spices, 
sponges, emery, silks, and especially Oriental rugs, carpets and 
embroideries. 


SCENES OF INTEREST 


A trip can be made to Mount Pagus, the Acropolis of 
Smyrna, by carriage. It will pass by interesting parts of the 
town, including the public buildings and City Prison, and the 
Turkish quarter. Beyond is the site of the ancient Theatre, 
originally a very large structure capable of seating 20,000 
spectators. At the northwest corner in a Turkish cottage may 
be seen the meagre remains of the Proscenium, and a vaulted 
entrance of solid masonry leading into the ancient orchestra. 
Little else but a natural hollow remains of the once magnificent 
building. 

Just beyond as one ascends the hill, the Sraprum may be 
seen, showing merely the general outline. This Stadium which 
has now so nearly disappeared, is interesting because it was the 
place of the martyrdom of St. Polycarp, the second Bishop 
of Smyrna. His last words, when pressed to recant his faith 
in Christ have become famous, ‘‘ Eighty and six years have I 
served Him and He has never done me wrong ; how then can 
I blaspheme my King that saved me?’’ If we stop to remem- 
ber that Polycarp was a disciple of the Apostle John, it brings 
us very near to the time of our Lord. This was about the 
year 155 A. D., or perhaps several years later. 

The Turkish Santon among the cypress trees near by may 
reasonably be regarded as Polycarp’s Tomb. History states 
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that it was on the highway to Ephesus, just outside the city, 
and it is very likely that his people would desire to have his 
last remains buried as near as possible to the scene of his 
martyrdom. When we remember that Christianity continued 
to flourish in Smyrna through many centuries, and that there 
have always been representatives of the Christian Church 
there, it makes it easy to believe that this site, located here by 
the tradition of the earliest centuries, is authentic. 

Near by is the so-called Castle, of mingled Greek, Byzan- 
tine and Turkish architecture, which for 2,000 years has served 
as a fortress. The ruins in recent years have been much dis- 
mantled by the removal of some of the stones for building 
materials. 

No one should omit the View from Mount Pagus. It 
gives a fine panorama of the Gulf of Smyrna, thirty-four 
miles long, one of the finest Bays in the Mediterranean; the 
complete map of Smyrna and its environs, as well as all the 
adjacent country, and the range of fine mountains beyond 
including Mt. Olympus, 6,000 feet high. 

By another route the tourist can go to Caravan Bridge and 
Diana’s Bath. The way passes through some of the prin- 
cipal streets of the city, past the Market, and on through the 
splendid Armenian quarter, and out to the Caravan Bridge. 
This bridge goes back to the time of the Romans 129 B. Cc., 
and was built as a part of a great highway. From here the 
road leads northeast past the Church of Constantine and the 
French Orphanage. This road was bordered in olden time 
with tombs and monuments, and many ancient Sarcophagi 
have recently been unearthed. 

Diana’s Batu is a fine spring filling a reservoir built in 
1844, which supplies the city with water. 

There are remains of several Aqueducts in the immediate 
vicinity of Smyrna, the one a Turkish structure something over 
two hundred years old, and another of Byzantine construc- 
tion, still showing in its ruins how it crossed the river. The 
oldest and most interesting is the Roman, which was built the 
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third century before Christ, and brought water to Smyrna from 
a spot fifteen miles to the east. It is a splendid example of 
engineering, and shows conclusively that the principle of high 
pressure aqueducts was fully understood in that early time. 

The Bazaars, while not so extensive as those of Constan- 
tinople, are even more Oriental in the impression they make 
and the merchandise they sell. There are the same laby- 
rinthian streets, with a bewildering array of wares, presided 
over by persistent Orientals in picturesque attire. The prices 
are somewhat lower than in Constantinople, and it is one of 
the best places in the Orient for rugs and general wares. The 
same care must be exercised as regards quality, and the same 
patience and persistence in bargaining. Articles can often be 
bought for a third or less of the original price asked. 

The commerce of Smyrna exceeds that of Constantinople, 
and it is the chief centre of the Oriental rug and carpet trade. 
The custom of selling rugs to local dealers in unopened bales 
still obtains, and hence the prices are low, as the quality of the 
individual rugs cannot be ascertained in advance. This causes 
low wages for the rug makers, averaging less than a france a 
day. About five thousand persons in Smyrna alone are en- 
gaged in the manufacture of rugs and carpets. The best rugs 
are brought from the interior, many coming in camel caravans 
a distance of six or seven hundred miles. 

It is somewhat of a question, however, if it is advantageous 
to buy rugs in Smyrna, in spite of the seemingly low prices. Pur- 
chasers run the risk of having inferior goods imposed upon 
them, and the charges for packing, transportation and duties 
largely increase the original price. The United States has in 
recent years absorbed much of the rug trade that formerly 
went to the Continent, and as the importations are on a larger 
scale, the prices have been correspondingly reduced. 

Still, Smyrna is an excellent place for the purchase of 
Oriental goods of all kinds, and on the whole, the prices are 
cheaper than anywhere in the Orient except Damascus. 
Hammered silver articles, and silk and gold embroideries are 
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especiaily choice. It should be noted, however, that most of 
bright new articles in embroideries, jewelry and Oriental 
weapons are imported from Germany and France and are of 
cheap and tinsel materials and of poor workmanship in spite of 
their attractive appearance. It is better to rummage around 
out-of-the-way booths and second-hand shops and invest in 
articles that do not look so zew. 


RELIGION AND SCHOOLS 

As far as outward evidences are concerned, Smyrna may be 
regarded as very religious. There are over forty mosques, 
none of which are worthy of a visit, together with many Greek, 
Roman and Armenian Churches. There is also an ENGLISH 
CHURCH with a fine new edifice, a ScorcH Mission, a FRENCH 
CuapEL and a GERMAN LUTHERAN CHURCH. 

There is an American Mission in Smyrna, with branches in 
Ephesus and other inland towns, which is doing an aggressive 
and commanding work. The American Board (A. B. C. F. M.) 
also conducts an American Collegiate Institute for boys with 
170 students, and a similar work for girls with 151 students. 
These institutions have recently combined in forming the In- 
TERNATIONAL COLLEGE, under the presidency of the Rev. Dr. 
McLoughlin. 

The CHurcH OF SCOTLAND Mission has a Training School 
for Nurses, a Reading Library and a Hospital and Dis- 
pensary which treats about 6,000 patients a year. There is 
also an AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN conducted for Armenian 
children, and a TRAINING ScHoot for Nurses with eighty-two can- 
didates, conducted by the Kaiserwerth Deaconesses of Germany. 

All this would go to show that aggressive Protestantism is 
getting a good foothold in Smyrna, and is evidently called to 
do a great work in Christianizing this part of the Sultan’s 
domain. 

PRACTICAL HINTS 

Monery.—This is the same as at Constantinople. French 

and English money are also current. 
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CaRRIAGES.—The cost is from two to three francs per hour 
for a party. 

Cuimate.—In February and March the climate is perfect. 

PurcHaSsEs.—See under heading of Bazaar. 


ITI—EPHESUS 


“J will remove thy candlestick out of its place.” —Rev. 2: 5. 


HE distance between Smyrna and Ephesus by rail- 

road is forty-eight miles, and there are comfortable 

compartment cars over a well-built railway. Most of 
the route is along a pleasant valley, which marks the highway 
which has been traversed between Smyrna and Ephesus from 
time immemorial. It is a delightful trip at the season in which 
Ephesus is usually visited, with green verdure and blooming 
fruit-trees, the peasants busy in their fields, numerous caravans 
of camels moving along the road, and the novelty and variety 
of an Oriental landscape visible on every hand. 


HIST ORY 


Ephesus existed as a city from prehistoric times, hav- 
ing been occupied by Carians and Phcenicians long before 
the Greeks took possession. Alexander and his successors 
brought it into great prominence as a -Greek centre, by the 
building of magnificent public buildings, theatres and temples. 
After the Romans gained possession the city became even more 
prosperous, becoming the capital and chief commercial mart of 
all Asia. There are abundant ruins to show that it was one of 
the greatest and most magnificent of ancient cities. 

In 263 A. D. the Goths took the city and plundered and des- 
troyed the Temple of Diana. Christianity, which had gained 
a strong ascendency, continued to flourish in the city that had 
known the ministry of St. Paul, St. Timothy and St. John. 
Six councils assembled within its walls, and here at the third 
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Ecumenical Council in 431 the Virgin Mary was proclaimed 
“‘the mother of God.”’ 

After Constantinople became the capital of the eastern em- 
pire, trade began to leave Ephesus and converge to the new 
channel. The population decreased, the magnificent harbour 
which had been connected with the sea by a great artificial 
canal, gradually filled up and the town fell into a hopeless 
decay. In 1116 it passed into the hands of the Turks. 


THE RUINS 


On leaving the station, one passes along the ByZANTINE 
AQUEDUCT with its high pillars, past the Pustic Founrain 
and the CAavE OF THE SEVEN SLEEPERS and enters the ancient 
town itself through the GaTes or MaGNESIA. 

On our immediate right are the ruins of a GyMNasIuM, and 
beyond a trench full of white marble blocks shows the remnants ; 
of a Roman TEMPLE. To the west of this and a little lower is 
the CrrRcULAR TEMPLE, erroneously called the Tomb of St. 
Luke. Further on are the ruins of the Woo, Market, as is 
evidenced by an inscription found here. Next is the ODEON 
or Singing Hall with its white marble proscenium and red 
granite columns. 

Passing the ruins of a ByzanTINE CHuRCH and the AGORA 
or Market-place, and the remnants of a great RoMAN TEMPLE 
supposed to be that of Claudius, we come to the great THEATRE. 

The Theatre.—Here the traveller can stand upon the 
proscenium and bring to mind the thrilling scene so vividly 
recorded in the nineteenth chapter of the Acts. One can see 
Demetrius the silversmith, fearful that the new teaching of St. 
Paul would turn the minds of the people away from his little 
temple models, shouting at the head of the riot which he had 
fomented, ‘‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians.’’ Here stood 
Paul, for two hours trying to make himself heard against the 
furious and howling mob, which was at the last appeased only 
by the authority of the town clerk. Here were found many 
inscriptions of interest, but unfortunately none of the metal 
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models of the temple made by the industrious Demetrius. 
The Theatre was perhaps the largest in Asia capable of seating 
over 25,000 persons. 

The elaborate excavations which were here made by Mr. T. 
F. Wood. (see his ‘‘ Ephesus and the Temple of Diana’’), as 
well as by some Austrian archeologists, show a number of 
wide thoroughfares leading to the harbour, which had a splen- 
did Quay and a CoLonnapE. Near here also stood a Mar- 
KET Hatt, the Roman Acora and a Marpie Hatt, all of 
which were probably destroyed by the Goths in their victory 
263 A. D. 

Several other ancient ruins are the GREEK Tower or Prison 
of St. Paul, the DouBLE CuurcH in which the Third Ecumen- 
ical Conference (431) was held, the Stapium, with its fine re- 
mains and the PRATORIUM. 

The Artemisium or Temple of Diana, was one of the 
most magnificent structures of ancient times, and one of the 
seven wonders of the world. Pliny tells us that it was 425 
feet long and 225 wide, and that 127 columns gave support to 
the roof. Only the remains of the substructure and of the 
pavement are now left, and a great mass of marble fragments. 
The most noteworthy objects discovered are now in the British 
Museum. 

Other objects of interest are the GrEaT MosqQugE, the im- 
pressive ruin called the GaTEe or PERSECUTION, which in Jus- 
tinian’s time was the entrance to the citadel, and the ruins of 
the CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN, 
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PALESTINE 


Including Beyrout, Damascus, Baalbek, Galilee, 
Samaria, ‘faffa, Ferusalem and Fudean 
Side-trips. 


Statistical Information : — 

'TURKEY’S POSSESSIONS IN SYRIA (IncLUDING PaLEsTINE) INCLUDE 
THE Provinces or AtEppo, Zor, Syria, Beyrour, JERUSALEM AND 
LEBANON, EMBRACING ALTOGETHER I14,530 SQUARE MILES AND CON- 
TAINING A TOTAL POPULATION OF 2,890,400. "THE ENTIRE VILAYET 
oF SYRIA Is GOVERNED BY A VaLi oR GoveRNOoR-GENERAL, WHO 
REPRESENTS THE SULTAN, ASSISTED BY A ProvinctaL CovunciL. 
THE PROVINCES AND DISTRICTS HAVE SUBORDINATE GOVERNORS. 
‘THESE LOCAL GOVERNORS ARE ASSISTED BY AN Executive CounciL, 
OF WHICH THE Governor Is PRESIDENT, AND A’l own Council, WITH 
THE LocAL Mayor as PresipentT, ALL THE RELIGIOUS SECTS HAVE 
REPRESENTATIVES ON THESE COUNCILS. IN EVERY IMPORTANT TOWN 
THERE IS A SMALL BATTALION OF TURKISH INFANTRY, Damascus 
HAVING A FORCE OF 3,000. 

THE IMPORTANT PRODUCTS ARE WHEAT, RAW SILK, WINE, OLIVE 
OIL, WALNUTS, FIGS, POMEGRANATES, ORANGES, COTTON AND TOBACCO. 
BEYROUT Is THE PRINCIPAL COMMERCIAL PORT. 

THERE ARE LARGE INDUSTRIES AT BEyrouT, Damascus (WHERE 
10,000 HAND LOOMS ARE IN OPERATION) NasLous, JERUSALEM AND 
OTHER CITIES. 

THE POPULATION CONSISTS OF NATIVE SYRIANS, Bepourns, JEws 
AND EUROPEANS, THREE-FOURTHS OF THE ENTIRE NUMBER BEING 
MowammMepans. ‘THE CHRISTIANS ARE CHIEFLY MEMBERS OF THE 
Greek CHURCH, ALTHOUGH THE Roman CaTHoLic CHURCH Is 
VERY PROGRESSIVE. ‘THERE ARE ALSO ARMENIANS, MaronirEs, 
DRusEs, AND OTHER SMALL sECTs. In THE Province oF BEYROUT 
THERE ARE 230,200 Monammenans, 160,400 CurisTIaNns, 136,900 
Jews, etc. In THE Province or JERUSALEM, THE JEWS LARGELY 
PREDOMINATE. [HE OFFICE OF THE MOHAMMEDAN CLERGY IS 
HEREDITARY, AND THEY CAN ONLY BE REMOVED BY AN IMPERIAL 
IRADE. 

In THE CusTOMs, FIREARMS AND AMMUNITION ARE PROHIBITED, 
AND TOBACCO IS TAXED SEVENTY-FIVE PER CENT. OF ITS VALUE. 

VARIOUS DEGREES OF CLIMATE ARE EXPERIENCED, FROM THE 
TEMPERATE IN THE LEBANON MOUNTAIN DISTRICT TO THE TROP- 
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I—BEYROUT 


EYROUT is an important seaport town, at which 

Mediterranean Cruises often stop. Although largely 

European in its characteristics it has attractive Oriental 
features and an unusually fine location and lovely environs. 


HISTORY 


Beyrout first came into prominence under Alexander the 
Great, who captured it from the Phcenicians. He made it an 
important seaport and commercial city. It was afterwards 
taken by the Romans and given the name of Berytus after the 
daughter of the Emperor Augustus. Herod the Great embel- 
lished the city with many public buildings, and its trade, espe- 
cially in the manufacture and exportation of silks, assumed 
large proportions. In 529 a. bp. the town was almost wholly 
destroyed by an earthquake, and has never since attained its 
previous grandeur. In 625 it was taken by the Moslems, but 
in 1125 it was captured by the Crusaders, who maintained 
possession until the battle of Hattin, which drove them from 
Syrian soil. The town has greatly increased in size and im- 
portance during the last forty years, mainly through the influ- 
ence of the considerable European population, and the work of 
the American missionaries. 

The ComMeErciaL ImportTANcE of Beyrout may be seen from 
the fact that over 3,000 vessels enter the port annually. Its 
exports of silks, olive oil, licorice, fruit, sponges, etc., aggregate 
about $11,000,000. 


CEE CLT y 


The population is 120,000, including 26,000 Moslems, 35,- 
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ooo Greeks, 5,000 other Europeans, together with Jews, 
Armenians, etc. ‘The city has an attractive location on the 
hill slopes facing the sea, surrounded by plains full of luxuriant 
gardens, and having behind it a fine range of mountains 
crowned with the snow-clad peak of the Sannin (8,555 feet). 
The climate is mild and genial, without frost in winter, and 
largely tempered by fresh sea breezes in summer. 

There is less of the characteristic life of the Orient here than 
in almost any other Eastern city, on account of the fact that the 
Europeans dominate all trade and public affairs. There is al- 
most nothing of special interest, although it certainly is a charm- 
ing and progressive city. The new portions, together with the 
various suburbs, have beautiful villas, surrounded by lovely 
subtropical gardens. The many different drives in the environ- 
ments have extensive views in which the luxuriant orange and 
lemon trees, sycamores and palms play not a small part. 

The main interest attending a visit to Beyrout is in connec- 
tion with the magnificent schools and colleges, especially those 
which are under the auspices of the AMERICAN Mission. In 
fact, Churches and Institutions are a prominent factor in the 
life of the city, and this accounts very largely for its progressive- 
ness and advancement. There are six hospitals, twenty-three 
mosques (none worthy of a special visit), thirty-eight Christian 
churches, with sixty-five schools for boys having 6,700 scholars, 
and twenty-nine schools for girls with 4,100 scholars. That 
the Moslems have been greatly influenced by the educational 
atmosphere is shown by the fact that of the schools mentioned 
the Moslems control twenty-three boys’ schools with 2,100 
scholars; and four girls’ schools with 550 scholars. It is cer- 
tainly noteworthy that the Moslems have wakened to the im- 
portance of educating their girls. As a result the proportion of 
persons who cannot read or write is very small throughout the city. 

The fact that there are twenty printing plants, and a number 
of newspapers, including twelve printed in Arabic, also goes to 
show the rapid progress in general intelligence. 

The Greek, Roman and Maronite Churches are very strong 
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and all have their archbishops or bishops, together with impos- 
ing cathedrals and churches. 


THE AMERICAN MISSION 


The American Mission, under the auspices of the Presbyte- 
rian Church of the United States, has been labouring in Syria 
with marked success since 1821. Many able and prominent 
scholars and scientific men have been connected with the Mis- 
sion, including Drs. Eli Smith, Van Dyke, Thomson, Jessup, 
Post, Dennis and Bliss. The Syrian Protestant College, to- 
gether with its Theological Seminary and Medical School, has 
taken a high place among the institutions of advanced learning 
throughout the world. It was founded in 1863, and has 544 
students, 428 graduates (including 242 in the medical depart- 
ment) and has had over 1,600 students taking partial courses. 
It has magnificent buildings and extensive grounds, valued at 
$325,000, besides endowments of $380,000. A most valuable 
feature is a Christian Training Institute, for the express purpose 
of preparing teachers for Syrian schools. The one fact that the 
college has graduated 242 physicians, after a full four years’ 
course of medical study, who are largely Christian men and 
‘ who have settled throughout Syria and other parts of the Ori- 
ent, is full of promise for the future. 

Besides the College, the American Mission has in Beyrout a 
number of Churches as well as schools, a Girls’ Seminary, and 
an extensive’ printing establishment, issuing annually 157,700 
copies of various publications, having a total of 24,882,680 
pages. Up to 1900, this Mission Publishing House issued 
from its presses a total of 668,000,000 pages of literature. Its 
weekly and monthly papers have 5,430 subscribers. 

The entire number of the schools of the American Mission is 
143, with over 7,200 pupils. Any one, even the most con- 
firmed sceptic and cynic, who will give this work careful study, 
cannot fail to be impressed with the uplifting and enlightening 
influences of such Christian activity. 

The BritisH SyRIAN Mission SCHOOLS AND BIBLE WoRK 
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has thirteen schools in Beyrout with over 1,200 scholars, in- 
cluding classes for the blind. This Mission has in Syria alto- 
gether thirty-eight schools with 2,500 pupils, and is doing as 
well a general Missionary work. 

The CuurcH OF SCOTLAND JEWISH Mission has been estab- 
lished since 1864 and devotes itself especially to the education 
of the young among the Jews. The Hospirat OF THE PRus- 
SIAN ORDER OF ST. JoHN, and the Orphanage and BoaRDING 
ScHOOL OF THE KAISERWERTH DEACONESSES, both under Ger- 
man auspices, are doing most admirable work. 


II—DAMASCUS 


“ The oldest city in history.” 


HE distance from Beyrout to Damascus is ninety 

miles by railroad, leading through the picturesque 

Anti-Lebanon mountains, the highest railroad altitude 
being 4,610 feet. The speed made by the little narrow-gauge 
train is not a record-breaking one, it usuaily requiring nine - 
hours to cover the distance. 

Damascus is the largest city in Syria with a population which 
is estimated at about 225,000. It has been a flourishing city 
from the remotest times. The Jews, the Egyptians, the Greeks, 
the Romans, and the Arabs have all had a share in the making 
of its history, and since 1516, it has been one of the provinces 
of the Turkish empire. 

In 1860 the Turkish authorities connived at a great massacre 
of Christians, about 6,000 being slain in Damascus alone and 
the entire Christian quarter was looted and destroyed. So 
great was the indignation of Europe, that the governor, Ahmed 
Pasha, together with some of the other conspirators, was 


brought to trial by the Turkish government and_be- 
headed. ‘ 
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DESCRIPTION 

Damascus has come down through history with a glamour of 
romance as a very Paradise of luxury and beauty. Part of this 
is due to the fact that it is entirely surrounded by gardens and 
groves, which certainly give a magnificent setting to the picture 
as viewed from some adjoining mountain-top. It must be con- 
fessed that it is hard for people from the Occident, accustomed 
to the utmost profusion of nature’s resources, to share in the en- 
thusiasm of the Arabs, more accustomed to the bleak and sterile 
desert. It should be said that as Damascus has an altitude of 
2,260 feet, Spring is correspondingly late, and travellers who 
see Damascus in March or April do not see it in its floral 
prime. 

The Climate, which is excessively hot in the summer, is 
very pleasant in the spring, although the traveller should guard 
against the sudden chill that follows the setting of the sun. 
The water is impure and the drinking of water that has not 
been thoroughly boiled should be avoided. Malaria and inter- 
mittent fever are very common, aided doubtless by the filth of 
the city streets. The only street-cleaners are mangy dogs, 
quite like those seen in Constantinople, although not so nu- 
merous. 

There are three distinct Quarters, the Jewish, the Christian 
and the Mohammedan. It is said that there is no other city 
where customs have changed so little during the ages. The 
Jews are as nearly like those of the time of Paul as can be im- 
agined in customs, in dress and in prejudices. Scarcely any 
other people in the world, unless it be the small Samaritan sect 
at Schechem (Nablous), has adhered so tenaciously to the very 
letter of the law. The quarter in which they live has not 
changed and even when a new house is built, it is made iden- 
tical to the one upon whose foundations it iserected. It is safe 
to say that nowhere in Palestine can the manners and customs 
of the old-time Hebrews be studied so well as at Damascus. 

The Mostems are also very tenacious of their religion and 
their institutions. Without having parted with their bigotry 
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and their pride, they seem to have lost all industry and ambi- 
tion, as well as courage in warfare. What is true everywhere 
under the rule of the Turks is true here, namely, all the learn- 
ing and culture.that gave the Moslems such greatness a few 
hundred years ago have almost absolutely vanished. 

The commercial spirit still prevails, and it is as old as the 
city itself. When Egypt was still young, Damascus had trade 
with China and the nations of central Asia. The commerce 
of to-day is falling largely into the hands of the Jews and 
Greeks because they have the more enterprise, but the Mo- 
hammedan merchants are much more trustworthy. 

The Government of the city is honeycombed with corrup- 
tion, and its system of taxation is little more than legalized 
robbery. ‘This oppression falls with particular severity upon 
the Jews and Christians, and hence it is the policy of the rich- 
est merchants to appear poor. Even the large mansions, the 
fame of whose interior luxury and splendour has gone to the 
ends of the earth, have very plain and unattractive exteriors, in 
order not to excite the cupidity of the authorities. 


INTERESTING SIGHTS 


There are no public buildings, partly from lack of public 
spirit and partly on account of the impoverished condition of 
the looted treasury. In fact there are almost no great char- 
acteristic sights, and yet its striking Oriental scenes make 
Damascus one of the most attractive of cities. 

The Mosque of Amayyade (apply to Consulate for serv- 
ices of competent Kawass, fee fifteen piastres) is one of the 
oldest and, outside of Constantinople and Jerusalem, the grand- 
est of all Mohammedan places of worship. It is probable that 
once a heathen temple stood here, replaced in the early Chris- 
tian centuries by a Church named after John the Baptist. The 
Mosque that succeeded it retained the name, and it is asserted 
that the head of the Forerunner is still preserved beneath the 
shrine in the centre of the Mosque. During the Middle Ages, 
this Mosque was so widely admired that genii were popularly 
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believed to have assisted in its building. Greek architects 
were employed and 1,200 skilled artisans were brought from 
Constantinople. The pillars were of the rarest marble, and 
precious stones and mosaics were lavishly used, and from the 
lofty ceiling hung 600 golden lamps. Two disastrous fires, 
the one in 1069 and a recent one in 1893 have destroyed much 
of its magnificent decorations. 

The Mosque is 429 feet long and 129 feet wide, and its 
columns are 23 feet high. Over the central entrance the words 
of the original Church, in Greek characters, may still be seen, 
“Thy Kingdom, O Christ, is an everlasting kingdom and Thy 
dominion endureth through all generations,’ taken from the 
145th Psalm, with the words ‘‘O Christ’ interpolated. This 
impresses the Christian visitor as a prophecy of the time when 
this place shall again be used for Christian worship and the en- 
tire nation shall acknowledge the Messiah. 

The interior has been partially restored and is very im- 
pressive. Four great columns sustain the dome, which is 120 
feet high and too feet in circumference, the interior surface 
being ornamented with fine mosaics and ornamental texts from 
the Koran. Handsome rugs cover the marble floor, and the 
alabaster pulpit and the filagree ornamentation evident on every 
side serve to enrich this splendid example of pure Saracenic 
architecture. 

Every visitor should ascend the southwest minaret, partly 
because it is of a most graceful and artistic design, and chiefly 
because from its galleries a superb view of Damascus and its 
environs can be had. 

The STREET CALLED STRAIGHT, the WALL WHERE PAUL 
was let down in a basket, and the House or ANanias, have 
of course no historical evidence to substantiate them. The 
STREET CALLED STRAIGHT, however, may be in part identical 
with the one in Paul’s day, especially as for many centuries it 
has been one of the widest and the most important in the city. 

Just outside the Omayyade Mosque is the Tomb of Saladin, 
the great Conqueror, who almost annihilated the Knights in the 
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last struggle at the foot of the Horns of Hattin in Galilee, 
which witnessed the end of the Crusaders’ possession of the 
Holy Land. In the little structure, a small company of Mo- 
hammedan priests perpetually pray for his soul, not, as they say, 
because he needs the prayers but as an act of homage. 

The Bazaars are the great attraction of Damascus, being 
more purely Oriental than those of Constantinople or Cairo. 
They seem almost without limit, and the goods displayed are 
bewildering in their variety and novelty. But even here the 
machine-made articles imported from Europe are beginning to 
supplant the hand-made goods of the Orient, and great care 
should be exercised in selecting the genuine. Here one can 
see the Horse Market and Saddle Booths, the Coppersmiths’ 
Bazaar where the clatter indicates that the articles sold are 
made on the premises ; the Second-hand Bazaar for old clothes 
and antique firearms; the Greek Bazaar, where weapons, car- 
pets, shawls and every manner of antiquities are displayed, in- 
cluding ‘‘ Damascus ’’ weapons gaudily ornamented, made from 
poor steel imported from Germany. ‘The cloth Bazaar (goods 
imported largely from Europe), the Booksellers’ shops (small 
and poorly patronized), the Silk Bazaar, the Tobacco Bazaar, 
the Goldsmiths’ Bazaar and every possible phase of merchan- 
dising may here be seen in its Oriental glory. 

People who like to have their nerves put on the rack have 
the opportunity to see (and hear!) the Howling and 
Dancing Dervishes, who are here in their glory and are al- 
ways ready to exhibit to visitors their religious devotion for the 
price of admission. In the public cafés and in the cheap 
_ and poorly-ventilated Vaudeville theatre, various dances and 
acrobatic performances are given. 

Outside of the city there is a villa filled with Turkish Ex- 
iles, who have been deported here because under suspicion by 
the Sultan. Among them is the distinguished Fuad Pasha, 
who was generally regarded as a man of unusual ability and 
fidelity, but amid the intrigue of officialdom in Constantinople, 
no man may consider himself safe. 


THE HOUSE OF NAAMAN AT DAMASCUS 
THE WALL WHERE PAUL WAS LET DOWN IN A BASKET 
THE ROPE WEAVERS—MUD WALLS ON THE RIGHT 
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RELIGION 

Damascus is a hotbed of contending fanatical sects, and 
offers a discouraging field to missionary enterprise. Not only 
the Mohammedans, the Jews and the Greeks are arrayed 
against one another, but there are various contending sub- 
divisions. Such fanatical sects as the Druses and the Kurds, 
who hold the Mohammedan faith, and the Maronites, a bigoted 
sect of the Syrian Church, give little hospitality to Christian 
doctrine. There are said to be 284 mosques in the city, of 
which seventy-one have regular services. Most of them for- 
merly sustained schools, but education among Mohammedans 
has in recent years been wofully neglected. 

There are said to be only two permanent American families 
residing here, both missionaries. Dr. Crawford has lived here 
for nearly half a century, but it is asserted that neither he nor 
any other Protestant missionary, has succeeded in making a 
single convert among the Mohammedans or the Jews. There 
is a PROTESTANT CHURCH here with 144 members, but it is 
made up almost wholly of converts from the Greek Church. 
Still, some advance has been made along the line of educa- 
tional and medical work. The BritrisH Syrian Mission has 
four schools and a blind asylum, and there is a school for girls 
with sixty scholars. In the neighbourhood of Damascus there 
are ten congregations of Protestants with schools taught by 
native teachers. The Roman Catholics and Orthodox Greeks 
are also active in religious and educational work. 

There is a small daily paper published in Damascus, but its 
issues are very spasmodic, owing to the constant interference 
of the Turkish censor. 

A Railroad has been projected from Damascus to Caifa, and 
considerable work has been done, but the enterprise seems to 
languish for want of funds. There is also a railroad planned 
from Damascus to Mecca, wholly for the purpose of carrying 
pilgrims to that sacred shrine. It would pass through 1,500 
miles of sterile country, in which scarcely a green thing or a 
living creature would be seen for the entire distance. 
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BAALBEK 


BAALBEK, according to tradition, has the names of Cain, 
Nimrod, Abraham and especially Solomon connected with it, 
the latter making this a strong city to compete with Damascus 
because the latter would not acknowledge his sovereignty. To 
please some of his heathen wives, he built a Temple to Baal, 
from which the name Baalbek, ‘‘ Seat of Baal’’ was derived. 

Baaibek has now about five thousand people and has no 
special significance to the traveller, save through the ruins of 
the magnificent temples upon its Acropolis. 

Unfortunately the Turks have partially caused these stu- 
pendous ruins to collapse during the last few years, in order to 
get the iron bands and supports which held the structures to- 
gether. They have also adapted part of these ruins in building 
fortifications, and thus destroyed much of their distinctive out- 
line and character. The German Emperor while on his visit 
here in 1898, was so impressed, that he obtained a special 
firmin to allow him to have the ruins restored, and consider- 
able advance has been made in this direction. The permission 
to visit the Acropolis is obtained at the Serai, fee one mejidi 
(eighty cents), the Kawass (guide) also receiving six piastres 
or more. 

The Great Temple is in such a ruinous condition that it is 
difficult to distinguish its original form and character. This 
much is clear that it consisted of a Portico approached by a 
flight of steps, of an immense Main Court, 441x369 feet, sur- 
rounded by rows of columns with niches for statues, and of the 
Great Temple itself of which little remains. 

Something of the great size and grandeur of the Great 
Temple is indicated by the six Columns of the Peristyle, sixty 
feet high, with Corinthian capitals. The shafts are seven and 
a half feet in diameter, in three pieces, held together by iron 
clamps which excited the Turkish cupidity. Originally the 
peristyle had eighteen of these columns on either side and ten 
at each end. 


THE LARGEST STONE EVER END VIEW OF THE STONE 
QUARRIED, BAALBEK 
A CAMEL TRAIN IN THE LEBANONS 


DETAIL OF OUR OWN TRAIN CROSSING THE 
BAALBEK TEMPLE LEBANON MOUNTAINS 
GENERAL VIEW OF BAALBEK RUINS 
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The Temple of the Sun, which stands near by, is smaller 
than the Great Temple, but is in a better state of preservation. 
It is on a lower level than the Great Temple, and is not con- 
nected with it. It had no court, the approach being directly 
by a stairway flanked with heavy walls, now somewhat hidden 
by the Turkish fort. 

The PrrisTyLe had fifteen columns fifty-two feet high, at 
either side, and eight at either end, and these still sustain a 
magnificent entablature with a splendid double frieze. There 
are abundant evidences of extraordinary ornamentation and of 
an elaborately carved ceiling and great niches containing the 
busts of emperors and gods. 

The Porta is the most elaborately executed part, lavishly 
decorated with garlands and figures of genii, and on the lintel 
_ with the figure of an eagle, probably the symbol of the sun. 
Near by is the so called Arabian building, a well built but 
small Arabian structure of later date in a good state of preser- 
vation. 

It is the Enclosing Wall on the west side of the Great 
Temple that forms one of the most remarkable remains of 
ancient architecture. These contain Blocks of Stone which are 
the largest ever used in the construction of any building. 
Three of these monsters are from sixty-two to sixty-four feet 
long and about thirteen feet square, and each weighing in the 
neighbourhood of one thousand tons. How these monster 
stones were brought from the quarry a mile away and raised, 
as in some instances, to a height nearly a hundred feet from 
the ground, will perhaps forever remain a mystery, especially 
as it is asserted that the temple was built before the invention 
of the lever or the derrick. The usual theory is that they were 
rolled up an inclined plane of earth especially prepared for 
the purpose. 

Near the Quarry itself lies even a larger stone some seventy 
feet long and fifteen feet wide, weighing about fifteen hundred 
tons, the largest single stone ever quarried and removed from 
its original place. 
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A Temple may be found in the modern village, much 
smaller and quite well preserved, with a peristyle of eight fine 
Corinthian pillars, and a handsome frieze of foliage and an 
entablature profusely decorated. The building was formerly 
used as a Greek temple. 

Beyond Baalbek to the southeast is a hill which gives an ad- 
mirable view of Baalbek, its Acropolis and its environment. 


III—GALILEE* 


«“ Palestine is like a stringed instrument, every touch upon 
which brings forth some sweet and musical sound.” 


ITHIN the last few years, the usual method has 
been to begin the Galilee and Samaria trip at Caifa, 
with its crown and culmination at Jerusalem, and 
this has proved the better way. When this course is followed, 
the ship will drop anchor in the Bay of Acre, and the first im- 
pressions of the Holy Land will be Caifa and Mt. Carmel. In 
the time of the Crusaders, the harbour and fortress were 
famous. It was the last refuge of the Knights of St. John be- 
fore their Mediterranean wanderings which ended at Malta. 
Caifa, or Haifa as it is sometimes called, is a rather uninter- 
esting town of about 12,000 people, half of whom are Moslems. 
A progressive and prosperous German colony has greatly 
improved Caifa and the slopes of Mt. Carmel. It will have 
the unique advantage of serving as an introduction to Holy 
Land experiences. As one lands, it would seem as though the 
whole town were coming out to greet the new arrivals, and the 
narrow streets are so crowded, that tourists have some diffi- 
1 These Notes, together with those on Samaria, were prepared by Prof. 
R. L. Stewart, D.D., and are slightly changed so that the start is made 
from Caifa instead of Jerusalem. Dr. Stewart is the author of those con- 
spicuous books on the Holy Land, « The Land of Israel,’ and « Memo- 
rable Places among the Holy Hills.” Those wishing a more complete 


and comprehensive description of places in Palestine are advised to read 
«The Land of Israel,” published by Revell. 
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culty in getting to the carriages that await them to take them 
on to Nazareth. Soon, however, the pilgrim caravan wends 
its way through Caifa towards Galilee scenes. After passing 
for a time along a railroad which is being finished between 
Caifa and Damascus, the road crosses the Kishon, which ran 
red with the blood of the prophets of Baal, and with the 
sanguinary tide of many desperate battles. Then the pro- 
cession winds around the picturesque Mt. Carmel, where the 
contest for the supremacy of Jehovah was made by the heroic 
Elijah. On Mt. Carmel there is a Carmelite monastery, and 
after a long ride along the ridge, the traveller who has time to 
give a day to this expedition will come to ‘the Place of 
Burning,’ where the triumphant sacrifice and the slaughter of 
the false prophets are believed to have taken place. 

After skirting Mt. Carmel, the procession leads along the 
valley where Sisera met such an overwhelming defeat, and then 
on to the Plain of Esdraelon, where Barak and Gideon won 
their great victories, and where Saul and Josiah were over- 
whelmed in death. Here also the Maccabees, the Crusaders 
and Napoleon helped to make history. 

Lunch is usually taken under the trees at ‘‘ Harosheth of the 
Gentiles,” where Jael, Heber’s wife, treacherously slew Sisera. 

While certain portions of Palestine are indeed a barren 
wilderness, large portions are wonderfully fertile, in spite of 
the centuries of improper cultivation. Wheat, grapes, figs, 
olives and pomegranates make large yields, and wild flowers in 
many places form gloriously vivid pictures of variegated colours, 
such as may be seen in few countries of the world. 

After twenty-three and a half miles of carriage riding through 
new and absorbing scenes, one comes to the upland mountain- 
rimmed plain in which nestles the city of Nazareth, 1,100 feet 
above the level of the sea. “Itself resting on a very steep 
slope, it is encircled by hills on all sides and in front of the 
town.” It is to-day, as it has been in the past, a quiet rural 
town, the homestead of shepherds, craftsmen, vine dressers and 
tillers of the soil, 
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Above the line of houses on the ridge there are several 
precipitous cliffs, hidden for the most part by clumps of 
prickly pear, either of which might mark the spot where the 
men of Nazareth sought to cast Jesus down headlong. The 
traditional site, a full half hour distant, does not fulfill any of 
the conditions of the narrative. As unsatisfactory and mis- 
leading as this are the Cave of the Annunciation, the kitchen of 
Mary, the carpenter shop of Joseph, the stone slab said to have 
been used as a dining-table by our Lord and His apostles, 
and the synagogue in which Jesus stood up to read the 
Scriptures. 

There are two places in Nazareth, however, where we may 
be sure that our Lord must have spent many-an hour of His 
childhood and youth. One is the FounTaIN at the edge of the 
village, which has been its one unfailing source of water supply 
from time immemorial, and the other is the ridge back of the 
town which rises about 500 feet above it. The fountain is the: 
centre of social life in Nazareth, and here women and maidens 
in picturesque attire congregate in the cool of the evening to 
gossip, and to fill their earthen pitchers as they have done for 
centuries ;—as they did without doubt in Mary’s day. 

From the OUTLOOK ON THE HILL may be seen one of the 
grandest panoramic views of Palestine. The high mountains 
of Naphtali, the snowy dome of Mt. Hermon, the highlands of 
Bashan and Gilead, the deep depression of the Jordan valley, 
the great plain of Esdraelon, and the historic towns that border it, 
the high mountains of Samaria and Benjamin, Mt. Carmel and 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean Sea,—all are included in 
the sweep of vision on the summit of this commanding emi- 
nence. This is the one place, as Dean Stanley intimates, 
where the three sacred mountains, Tabor, Hermon and Carmel, 
are conjoined in one view. Here our Lord must often have 
come to hold communion with the Father; to drink-in the 
fresh breezes from the sea, and to look over the land where 


His labours and suffering were to be undertaken for a sinful 
race, 
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The one thing which makes Nazareth and all its surroundings 
a holy place is the Life once manifested there, the influence and 
blessed memory of which can never pass away. 

Nazareth is connected with the outside world by a good 
carriage road to Haifa, an international telegraph line and a 
post-office. Besides the Greek and Latin Churches, with their 
monasteries, hospices and schools, there are in Nazareth a 
Scotch and a German hospital, an English Protestant Church 
and mission, a Bible depot, and an Orphanage for girls under 
the auspices of the English Female Education Society. 

Kefr Kenna, the generally accepted site of Cana of Galilee, 
is five miles northeast of Nazareth on the direct road to 
Tiberias. It is beautifully situated on a ridge of broken table- 
land, and the gardens at the foot of the hill it overspreads are 
noted for their fertility and variety of products. At the south- 
ern end of the village there is a copious fountain of excellent 
water. Cana was the home of Nathanael and the place where 
Jesus wrought His first miracle ‘‘and manifested forth His 
glory.’”’ Here also He received the Nobleman from Caper- 
naum, whose son was healed in accordance with His word. 

A conspicuous feature of the ridge which overlooks the 
stretch of table-land upon which Cana is situated, and forms its 
western border, is a deeply indented mass of rock known as 
‘‘Kurun Hattin,’’—the Horns of Hattin. This is the tra- 
ditional Mount of the Beatitudes (Matt. 5: 1), but the real 
site is probably one of the lower slopes or ledges of the moun- 
tain in the immediate vicinity of the Gennesaret plain. How- 
ever this may be, Hattin will be forever memorable as the 
landmark overlooking the spot where, July 5, 1187, the army 
of the Crusaders made its last stand and was almost annihilated 
by the hosts of Saladin. 


LAKE GALILEE 
From a lower level on the eastern slope of the mountain the 
traveller gets his first view of the Lake of Galilee and its 
environs. As seen under a cloudless sky and in the fresh 
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spring time, from this standpoint—nearly a thousand feet 
above the water—the picture is singularly beautiful, as well as 
deeply impressive. The sweep of vision is limited to the 
northern half of the lake, but it includes almost all of the 
localities which have been hallowed by the ministry of Jesus. 

The most noteworthy feature of this inland sea is its deep 
depression. It lies 682 feet below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean, and the mountains, which gracefully curve around it,— 
shutting it in at every point except where the Jordan makes its 
entrance and exit,—vary in height from 1,300 to 2,000 feet. 
On the eastern side the mountains rise abruptly from the 
narrow plain which borders the lake, to the level of the Bashan 
plateau; and the general impression is that of a bare rugged 
wall of rock, cleft here and there by deeply-gashed torrent 
beds. In these are occasional patches of green, but the pre- 
vailing colours are the red and brown of the vast masses of 
basaltic rock. On the western side the range is broken into 
rounded hills and grass-covered slopes, which in some places 
terminate abruptly as they approach the margin of the lake. 

Between the base of the enclosing hills and the coast line 
there is an almost continuous belt of green lowland varying in 
width from a ribbon-like strip to a generous expanse of one or 
two miles. ‘‘ The shore line, for most part regular, is broken 
in the north into a series of little bays of exquisite beauty ; 
nowhere more beautiful than at Gennesaret, where the 
beaches, nearly white with myriads of minute shells, are on 
one side washed by the limpid waters of the lake, and on the 
other shut in by a fringe of oleanders, rich in May with their 
blossoms red and bright.’’ 

Over the rim of the mountain wall northward, the prospect 
is closed by the towering heights of Hermon. From every 
outlook south of Magdala, the cloudy coronal and snowy 
mantle of this majestic mountain may be seen; and at some 
points it seems so near that it can hardly be distinguished from 
the contour of the mountain mass which overshadows the 
margin of the lake. The Jorpan descends from Lake Huleh 
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to the Galilean basin, a distance of eleven miles, through a 
narrow gorge in a succession of rapids or cascades. For the 
greater part of this distance the descent is more than ninety 
feet to the mile. 

From this gateway of the hills the Jordan emerges, a foam- 
ing, swirling torrent, crosses the belt of the coast plain, some 
two miles in breadth, and entering the sea passes through it, 
as does the Rhine through the Sea of Constance. For a con- 
siderable distance its course may be traced by its turbid waters, 
but at length it is lost to sight and hushes to rest in the bosom 
of the lake; and ere it passes out on its downward plunge to 
the Dead Sea, it is as clear as the waves which ripple along the 
beach of the Gennesaret plain. 

The Topography and characteristic features of the coasts 
of Galilee can best be studied by making the circuit of the 
lake, but a sail of an hour or two will bring most of the points 
of interest under the eye. In outline the sea is an irregular 
oval, the larger end being at the north. Its length is twelve 
and a quarter miles. Its greatest width—from Magdala to 
Khersa (Gergesa)—is six and a quarter miles. The maximum 
depth is 156 feet. The water is bright and clear, and is almost 
as delicate a blue as the Bay of Naples. In its ordinary con- 
dition it is a water-mirror of rare beauty and reflective power ; 
and the play of the lights and shadows on its surface and sur- 
rounding hills, amid the ever-varying atmospheric changes from 
sunrise to sunset, greatly enhances the charm of its natural 
features. In the rich warm glow of the setting sun, which 
seems to impart to this lake-region a peculiar glory, the beloved 
disciple must often have witnessed a counterpart of that scene 
in holy vision, which he described as ‘‘a sea of glass mingled 
with fire.”’ 

The modern city of Tiberias occupies but a small portion 
of the site of the city of Herod Antipas. It has a population 
of about 6,000, most of which are Jews. ‘There are a few 
prominent buildings among the low, flat-roofed hovels of the 
natives, the most notable of which are the Greek and Latin 
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convents, several Jewish synagogues and a partly modernized 
building which bears the pretentious name “‘ Hotel Tiberias.” 
The Free Church of Scotland has a mission station with a 
well-furnished hospital in the northern portion of the town. A 
mile or more below the city are the celebrated Hot Springs 
which made this portion of the coast so attractive to the 
Romans. The ancient city extended nearly to the Springs 
and its ryins cover acres of ground along the shore. A fine 
view of the town and lake may be obtained from the summit 
of the ruined citadel,—once within the walls,—which rises 580 
feet above the water. 

The Northern Portion of the Sea of Galilee may be 
reached by boats from Tiberias or by the ancient coast road, 
which keeps close to the shore for two or three miles. Between 
Magdala—now known as Mejdel—and Khan Minyeh, the 
mountains recede from the lake in an almost semicircular 
sweep, leaving a beautiful, crescent-shaped plain, three and 
one-fourth by one and one-eighth miles. The cliffs which bor- 
der the plain on the south extend almost to the margin of the 
lake. On the north it is wholly cut off from the lowland strip 
beyond by a spur or promontory, which runs down to the 
water. The Arabs call this mountain-girdled tract El Ghuweir, 
—the ‘Little Ghor.’’ Its identity with the ‘‘ Land of Gennes- 
aret’’ is unquestioned. 

The limits correspond with the measurements given by Jo- 
sephus, and in the wild tangle of tropical vegetation which 
now covers its desolation, one may readily see the proofs of 
the extraordinary fertility, which once made it the garden spot 
of Northern Palestine. The shore line of the Gennesaret plain 
is slightly embayed and the beach, which ‘slopes gradually to 
the water’s edge, is thickly strewn with myriads of tiny, nearly- 
white shells. On the landward side of this beautiful pathway 
by the sea, an almost continuous hedge of oleanders and trop- 
ical thorns hold back a confused mass of wild, luxuriant vege- 
tation. There are no fences and no groups of trees to obstruct 
the vision between the limits of the sea and the mountains; and 
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at several points of view, the whole plain and its borderings 
may be seen at a glance. 

Three deeply-cleft ravines, known as the Wadies Hamam, 
Rubudiyeh and Amud, break through the encircling barrier of 
hills on the western side, and from each of these the drainage 
of the adjacent highlands is carried, in perennial streams, 
across the plain to the lake. The road crosses these brooks at 
almost regular intervals between Magdala and Khan Minyeh. 

The most notable of these ravines is the Wapy EL Hamam, 
Opening out upon the plain near Magdala. The rugged cliffs 
which border its sides rise perpendicularly to the height of more 
than 1,000 feet. A labyrinth of caves with connecting pas- 
sages, has been for centuries in the past an impregnable strong- 
hold, and a favourite hiding-place for outlaws and robber 
bands. The great caravan route from Esdraelon and the 
South to Damascus follows the line of the old Roman road 
through Wady Hamam to Khan Minyeh and thence northward 
over the hills of Naphtali. This was the direct route from 
Cana to Capernaum in the Saviour’s day, and He must often 
have journeyed over it during the period of the Galilean 
ministry. 

A copious fountain, Ain Mudawarah, bursts from the 
foot of the hills, between the Hamam and Rubudiyeh valleys, 
and sends a stream of clear refreshing water across the plain. 
Another notable fountain (Ain el Tin) rises at the southern 
base of the Khan Minyeh and runs eastward into the lake. 
The only place about the Sea of Galilee where the Egyptian 
papyrus grows, at present, is in the marsh between this foun- 
tain and the lake. 

A collection of hovels of mud and stone—thirty or more— 
represent Magdala, the town of Mary Magdalen, and a mass 
of ruins mostly underground,—the lake-side home of Jesus at 
Khan Minyeh. North of the plain a short distance, at the 
head of a beautiful bay, is the probable site of Bethsaida of 
Galilee. Beyond this is TeELL Hum, which Dr. Robinson and 
others identify with Chorazin, Several noted explorers have 
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fixed upon Tell Hum as the site of Capernaum, but there are 
good reasons for rejecting this identification. (For fuller in- 
formation in reference to these towns and their locations, 
see ‘*The Land of Israel’? and other works of recent 
date.) 

How beautifully has the Master woven the several details 
and peculiarities of this varied landscape into the texture of 
the series of Parables, which belong to the period of His early 
ministry. In these pictorial representations of the Kingdom 
of Grace, we have the imagery, the landscape colouring, and 
many of the special features of the Gennesaret of to-day. 
Amid all the changes and desolations of the centuries, the 
framework and distinguishing characteristics of this natural 
amphitheatre yet remain. It is safe to say that there is no 
other place on earth where so much of the divinely-beautiful 
life of Jesus was seen; where so many of His mighty works 
were done. Here we may read page after page of the ‘‘ Fifth 
Gospel,’’ torn indeed and soiled, but still legible ; and there is 
not an incident nor an expression in the story of the Evan- 
gelists, that does not harmonize with these open pages as 
they lie in the clear sunlight between the mountains and the 
sea. 

Here in very surety ‘‘one great memory lingers”’ and every 
spot is hallowed ground. Here where the desert places to 
which He went betimes for communion and prayer, trench so 
closely upon the fertile fields; where the sunbeams play upon 
the surface of the clear blue waters as they ripple along the 
pearly beach; where every natural feature is pleasing to the 
eye, and only the labour and skill of men are needed to make 
it again the garden of the Lord—was the favoured place, we 
may well believe, ‘‘where Jesus loved so much to be’”’; and 
where He spent the busiest, happiest hours of His earthly life. 
We can hardly be wrong in saying that it was to this place of 
hallowed memories, also, that Jesus came to meet His disciples 
after the Resurrection. 
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«O Saviour gone to God’s right hand, 
But the same Saviour still : 
Graven on Thy heart is this lovely strand, 
And every fragrant hill.” 


Norr.—The return trip from the Sea of Galilee usually comes back to 
Nazareth and a night is spent there. From this point, those who include 
only Galilee in their itinerary return to Caifa, while those who also in- 
clude Samaria start southward from Nazareth towards Jerusalem. 


IV—SAMARIA 


HE direct route from Nazareth to Jerusalem follows 

the course of the ancient. highway along the great 

central ridge or watershed of the country. Over 
this rugged course the Patriarchs journeyed on their way to the 
South country more than four thousand years ago; and since 
that time countless hosts, including prophets, judges, kings, 
conquering armies, caravans and pilgrim bands have trodden, 
in journeyings northward or southward, in their very steps. 
By this highway, also, the lowly Redeemer often travelled to 
Jerusalem, the first time, as a boy of twelve, on that memorable 
journey to attend the great Feast. In this section of the “hill 
country’’ the Palestine tourist finds most of the cities and 
towns which have been celebrated in the Old Testament story ; 
and here every valley and slope and ruin-crowned hilltop teem 
with sacred associations. 

After mounting one of the sure-footed horses of Palestine, 
and crossing an exceedingly rough and rocky mountain as the 
first stage of the south-bound journey, the way leads down 
into the extremely large and fertile Plain of Esdraelon. It 
is a broad undulating plain, triangular in outline and unbroken 
by ridges or deeply cleft valleys. 

The village of Shunem,—where the army of the Philistines 
were encamped before the defeat of King Saul, and where the 
Shunammite dwelt who entertained the prophet Elisha so hos- 
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pitably,—is three miles north of Zerin, on the northwest slope 
of the ridge of Little Hermon. The little hamlet of Nain, 
with name unchanged, lies on the other side of the ridge not 
very far distant. Endor is on the same side of the mountain 
nearly two miles northeast of Nain. As these towns are away 
from the main road and require quite a detour, they are not 
always visited by tourists. 

The main road leads on to Zerin, which is the modern rep- 
resentative of Jezreel,—the royal residence of Ahab and Jeze- 
bel, which skirts the western base of Gilboa. The site of this 
ancient city at the head of the valley of Jezreel is a command- 
ing one, but a few mud hovels and some unshapely heaps of stone 
are all that remain to indicate its former greatness and glory. 

The famous Fountain of Jezreel issues from a cave at the 
base of Mount Gilboa, a mile and a half east of Zerin. This 
is the principal source of the Jalud, and is well worthy of a 
visit. Its identity with the Spring of Herod has been generally 
admitted, and it fits in exactly with the narrative of the cam- 
paign of Gideon. It was also the camping place of King Saul 
before the disastrous battle in which he was slain. 

From the slight eminence now covered by the ruins of Jezreel 
one can plainly see the site of Bethshan at the lower end of 
the valley. Up this narrow passageway, which has always 
been the main thoroughfare between Eastern and Western Pal- 
estine, Jehu once drove in furious haste to avenge the iniquities 
of the house of Ahab; and by the same route countless hordes, 
harnessed for the battle, have entered or passed out of the 
land, both before and since the days of Gideon. All the en- 
trances to the great plain are visible from this standpoint. 
One passageway follows the course of a valley which descends 
from the mountains of Galilee and enters the plain near Mt. 
Tabor; another is at Tell Kasis, the western end of the tri- 
angle; another is the passageway at the site of Megiddo; a 
fourth is at Jenin and the fifth is,—as already noted,—at the 
head of the valley of Jezreel. 

At the first named entrance Barak concentrated his army for 
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battle, and here centuries afterwards Napoleon won a fruitless 
victory ; down the second the terrified hosts of Sisera fled in 
wild confusion into the narrow pass, where the swiftly rushing 
flood of the Kishon swept them away ; in the open space at 
the entrance to the third pass, Thotmes III, Barak and Pha- 
raoh Necho joined battle with the forces which opposed them 
and won victories which settled the destiny of the country for 
centuries following; and at the fifth Gideon utterly defeated 
the hosts of Midian, driving them with great slaughter down 
the valley to the fords of the Jordan. 

The night is usually spent at Jenin (the En-gannin of the 
Old Testament) which marks the entrance into Samaria. Itisa 
favourite camping-place for tourists. The principal attractions 
are the abundance of shade, a good location for tents on high 
ground, and an overflowing fountain which supplies the town 
and also irrigates the gardens and clustered groups of fruit 
trees which partially surround it. 

On the road from Jenin to Samaria we pass the little moun- 
tain-rimmed plain of Dothan, where Joseph’s brethren were 
keeping their flocks when the lad delivered to them the mes- 
sage of his father. _ It is still a favourite resort of the shepherds 
when other pastures fail, though it passes the old track worn 
by merchantmen of the East for something like 5,000 years. 
A little mound near the centre of the plain marks the site of 
the city in which the prophet Elisha dwelt when he was mirac- 
ulously delivered from the encompassing Syrian armies. Near 
the highway, which passes down the Wady Selhab to the coast 
plain, is a perennial spring, around which Joseph’s brethren 
were probably encamped, and remains of dry cisterns have 
been found near the mound of ruins, which still bears the old 
name,—Tell Dothan. 

As we draw near to the ancient city of Samaria, we look 
down upon a beautiful green basin, surrounded by picturesque, 
fruitful hills. In the centre of this plain rises the shapely hill 
which Omri, the father of Ahab, selected for the site of the 
capital of his kingdom. This elevation, as its ancient name 
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signifies, was a watch-tower. It is more than 500 feet above 
the plain and is belted to the top with broad green terraces. 

Samaria, now known as Sebaste, was central in location, 
beautiful for situation and rich in agricultural surroundings, 
but it became under the lead of Ahab and Jezebel a centre of 
idolatrous worship in its most degrading forms; and as the 
prophet had foretold, ‘‘its glorious beauty, which was on the 
head of the fat valley, became a fading flower and as the hasty 
fruit before the summer.’’ The same fate has befallen the 
later city built and adorned with princely munificence by 
Herod the Great. The largest of the ruined structures yet re- 
maining is the Church of St. John the Baptist, built by the 
Crusaders in the twelfth century. Higher up are the remains 
of clustered columns and of a double colonnade which formerly 
swept around one of the upper terraces of the hill for a distance 
of 3,000 feet. Near the Church of St. John is an ancient res- 
ervoir which suggests the ‘‘Pool of Samaria,’’ where was 
washed the blood-stained chariot of Ahab, in which, at last, 
the King had met his doom (1 Kings 22: 38). 

Nablus, the modern representative of the ancient city of 
Shechem, nestles amid a dark mass of luxuriant vegetation 
between the mountain ridges in the upper part of the vale of 
Shechem. It is almost midway between Dan and Beersheba, 
and may be regarded as the central city of the middle section 
of Palestine. It is thirty miles from Jerusalem; thirty from 
Ceesarea ; thirty-three from Bethshan; eighteen from Jenin, 
and about sixteen miles from the nearest ford of the Jordan. 

The city overspreads a narrow watershed which parts the 
rivulets, flowing from the bases of the mountains on either 
hand, to east and west. There are few places to which the 
description, ‘‘ well watered everywhere, even as the garden of 

_the Lord,’’ would more aptly apply. It calls forth the admi- 
ration of travellers from every clime, and miay be regarded as a 
typical representation of the ‘‘ good land ’’ in its best estate. 

Shechem has the singular honour of being the oldest of all 
the sacred places in the Promised Land. To this “ place of 
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Sichem ’’ Abram came, with his flocks and herds, about forty 
centuries ago. Here he built an altar unto Jehovah, ‘‘ who 
appeared unto him.’’ Hitherto he had been seeking a land 
which the Lord had promised to show unto him, but now as 
he stood by this altar the promise was definitely made, ‘‘ Unto 
thy seed will I give this land.’’ 

Some two hundred years later his grandson Jacob came from 
Padan-Aram, and pitched his tents on the broad plain in front 
of Shechem. At Shechem, also, after the death of Solomon, a 
great assembly of Israel was held, which resulted in the rejec- 
tion of Rehoboam, and the crowning of Jeroboam, by the rep- 
resentatives of the ten tribes. 

Following this act Shechem became for a time the capital 
of the northern kingdom. Long afterwards, when the ten 
tribes had been carried into captivity by the Assyrians, this 
place, so often desolated and restored, became the chief seat 
and sacred city of the Samaritans. . 

The view from Mt. Ebal is one of the most satisfactory and 
comprehensive in all the land. (See Smith’s ‘ Historical 
Geography,” p. 119, or Stewart’s ‘“‘ Land of Israel,” p. 141.) 

The place of the grand national assembly, where all the 
tribes were gathered after the conquest, to hear and ratify the 
‘¢ Book of the Law of God which Moses had written,’’ was in 
the valley of Shechem between its mouth and the eastern 
limit of the ancient city. Next to the giving of the law at 
Sinai, this was the most sublime spectacle and impressive 
service in the history of the covenant people. It is a note- 
worthy fact that two breaks, or lateral valleys, have formed 
natural amphitheatres on either slope of the mountain, which 
seemed to have been prepared for such an occasion. 

The narrative plainly declares that ‘‘ the people stood on this 
side and that of the ark ; half of them in front of Mt. Gerizim, 
and half of them over against Mt. Ebal; as Moses the servant 
of the Lord had commanded.”’ There is no intimation that 
either the readers or those who responded were on the tops of 
the mountain. 
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In this valley at a later period, Joshua gathered all the tribes 
of Israel to listen to his farewell charge, and here in the most 
solemn manner the people renewed their covenant with Je- 
hovah. This was the place where the men of Shechem after- 
wards proclaimed the usurper Abimelech, as King. 

On Mt. Gerizim Jotham, the only surviving son of the 
warrior-judge Gideon, uttered in the hearing of the people of 
Shechem the fable of the talking trees. This quaint homily, 
the first of its kind recorded in history, embodied a scathing 
rebuke to the men of Shechem for their ingratitude and 
folly. 

With a view to rival, and if possible supplant, the worship 
of the Jews at Jerusalem, the sect of the Samaritans, rein- 
forced by some noted Jews who had been expelled from Jeru- 
salem for unlawful marriages, built a great national temple on 
Mt. Gerizim. This temple, erected 200 B. C., was destroyed 
by the Jews about one hundred and thirty years before the 
birth of Christ. Notwithstanding the destruction of their 
temple the Samaritans continued to worship on the sum- 
mit of Gerizim; and it is a notable fact that they have ob- 
served the Passover on this mountain, in strict accordance with 
the Mosaic ritual, in almost continuous succession year by 
year, from the destruction of Jerusalem until this day. This 
is the only place on the face of the earth where the blood of 
the paschal lamb has been shed and its flesh eaten, in accord- 
ance with the Jewish ritual, since the destruction of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

The Samaritan sect now numbers only 160 persons all told, 
but they still have a synagogue in Shechem,—the repository 
of the sacred roll of the Pentateuch, undoubtedly of great age ; 
and the pathway up to the summit of the mountain, deeply 
worn by the tread of their forefathers of many generations, has 
never been effaced nor obscured. - 

It may be confidently asserted that no spot of ground within 
the limits of the Holy Land has been more certainly identified 
than the site of the wayside Well of Jacob at the entrance of 
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the valley of Shechem. With the Samaritans as with us, the 
spot of greatest interest in this cluster of sacred places is the 
Well of Jacob. They have never lost sight of it, and ina 
sense have been its guardians since the beginning of the 
Christian era. The unbroken traditions of the Jews, Moslems 
and Christians accord with this testimony. 

Since the fourth century its site has been marked, and 
also protected from the sand and soil which have gathered 
around it, by a small chapel. The present structure is prob- 
ably a reconstruction of the fourth century chapel, or it may be 
the crypt of the ancient church. In any case it. covers the 
same ground, and bears silent testimony to the reliability of 
this identification. 

The associations of this place carry us far back in the world’s 
history amid pastoral scenes and patriarchal customs, but the 
event which the Apostle John so graphically describes tran- 
scends all others in interest and importance. Here in the very 
beginning of His public ministry, Jesus revealed Himself to a 
perplexed inquirer as the long promised Messiah, the Saviour 
of the world. 

By this hallowed spot to-day we may see all the distinctive 
features of the landscape on which His eyes rested nineteen 
centuries ago. Here are the twin mountains, which rise as of 
old abruptly from the plain; the narrow vale of Shechem, 
which lies between; the wide expanse of the vast grainfield, 
which stretches far away to north and south; the sites of 
Salim, Sychar and Shechem within easy reach ; the place of 
worship on the summit of the sacred mountain of the Samari- 
tans ; the dusty road on which the Redeemer travelled, skirt- 
ing the base of the mountain ; and, stranger than all, the stone- 
curb hidden from view for probably fifteen centuries, and now 
brought to the light of day, on which for a few moments Jesus 
rested His weary limbs at the midday hour. ‘There came to 
the Well at this hour a woman of Samaria. 

The place of the oak (or terebinth) which sheltered Abra- 
ham has been identified with Belata, a little village a short 
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distance west of Jacob’s Well. Under this oak, which was by 
Shechem, Jacob hid the strange gods that some of the mem- 
bers of his household had brought with them from the other 
side of the Euphrates, before he renewed his covenants with 
Jehovah at Bethel. 

Salim, the ancient Shalem, is situated at this eastern arm of 
the plain, about two miles northeast of Jacob’s Well. It is 
mentioned in connection with the sojourn of Jacob (Gen. 
33: 18), and in the New Testament as a city near ‘non 
(John 3: 23). 

The portion of Ground which Jacob bought of the chil- 
dren of Hamor was at the mouth of the valley of Shechem. 
It is doubly consecrated to the memory of the Patriarch by the 
Well which he dug and transmitted to his posterity, and by the 
Tomb of his noble son Joseph, who was buried here, almost in 
the middle of the valley, in the presence of the assembled 
thousands of Israel. ji 

At the base of Mount Ebal, a little farther to the north, is 
the modern village of Ascar, which has been satisfactorily 
identified with Sychar. It occupies the site of an older town. 
Sychar is described in John’s Gospel as ‘‘a city of Samaria 
near to the parcel of ground that Jacob gave to his son Joseph.’’ 
This parcel of ground is the field, also, in which Joseph wan- 
dered in search of his brethren, who had meanwhile removed 
to Dothan (Gen. 37: 17). 

The way southward leading to the Plain of Mukhna is noted 
for its fertility and is cultivated throughout the greater part of 
its extent. In the spring-time it is, in its wider parts, an almost 
continuous field of waving grain. A noteworthy sight on the 
left side of the road which traverses this plain is the village 
of Awertah, which the Samaritans identify with Gibeah 
Phinehas, the burial-place of Eleazar, the son of Aaron, and 
his family. Awertah is situated on a knoll, which rises in the 
middle of the plain, about three miles south of Jacob’s Well. 
The tomb appears to be of great antiquity, while that of 
Eleazar, under a large terebinth on the west side of the village, 
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has been rebuilt in later times. The tomb of Ithamar is shown 
below the village under a grove of olive-trees. 

As the journey progresses, the traveller comes to the secluded 
upland valley, in which may be seen all that remains of the 
old city of Shiloh. The ruins are scattered over a little knoll 
on the north side of the valley. A fountain of pure water 
bubbles up in a deep valley a short distance east of the knoll, 
and in its immediate vicinity there are a number-of rock-hewn 
tombs. The oak of Shiloh, which stands alone near the ruins 
of an ancient mosque, is worthy of notice. The sunken court, 
described by Colonel Conder (it is four hundred feet long by 
seventy-five wide) is on a broad depression or shoulder of the 
hill, north of the ruined buildings. This is the probable site of 
the tabernacle which was, according to rabbinical tradition, ‘a 
building of low stone walls, with the tent drawn over the top.” 
Shiloh was the abiding-place of the tabernacle for about 300 
years, and here Joshua completed the division of the land by 
lot. Here Eli ministered as high priest and Samuel grew up 
in the service of the sanctuary. The place is now an utter 
desolation (See Jer. 7: 12). 

Thence the road descends to a fertile and well-cultivated 
plateau, which is sometimes designated as the plain of Sinjil. 
The village of Sinjil, which received its name from Count 
Raymond of Toulouse during the first Crusade, crowns the 
summit of a hill to the right. On the plateau to the left is a 
modern village called Turmus Aya. This high ground is a 
favourite camping-place and usually marks the limit of the last 
day’s journey before reaching Jerusalem. 

The road comes into a narrow glen, thickly strewn with loose 
stones, to a quiet resting-place where water drips freely from 
the rocks and forms a beautiful carpet of green. This cool and 
inviting retreat is nevertheless a place of evil omen, and the 
spring of water which for long centuries has quenched the 
thirst of passing travellers is known as the “ Robber’s Foun- 
_ tain.” This is one of the wildest and most picturesque spots 
on the: journey. 
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A short distance north of Bethel, a marked change is mani- 
fest in the general appearance of the country. The mountain 
region from this border line to the edge of the plain of Es- 
draelon was known in the earlier periods of Israel’s history as 
Mount Ephraim. This tract was the portion of the in- 
heritance of the sons of Joseph. To Ephraim was given the 
southern portion, and the remainder, by far the larger part, 
was assigned to the tribe of Manasseh. The highest peak of 
Mount Ephraim is Tell Asur or Baal Hazor as it was designated 
in Old Testament times. 

Its elevation is 3,818 feet above the sea. It is less than five 
miles from Bethel; its southern base being the boundary line, 
as first established, between Ephraim and Benjamin. Tell 
Asur is a mass of bare rock prominent in Biblical history 
mainly as a high place or landmark, but all its associations 
seem to have been with Baal and his worship. On the slope 
of Baal Hazor, Absalom had a sheep farm to which his brother 
Ammon was treacherously decoyed and put to death (2 Sam. 
13: 23-29). 

Mount Ephraim is more broken and rugged than the plateau 
of Benjamin. It has a succession of wooded heights, inter- 
spersed plains and fertile valleys throughout the whole of its 
extent. In some localities the valleys deepen into dark glens, 
and the scenery is exceedingly wild and picturesque. This 
section as a whole has been described by Moses as a ‘land 
blessed of the Lord, etc.’’ (Deut. 33 : 13-15). 

Bethel, now known as Beitin, lies on the crest of a ridge a 
half hour’s ride from Beeroth. The ridge on which the ruins of 
the ancient city are thickly strewn is 2,890 feet above the sea. 
The characteristics of the modern village, as summed up by Dr. 
Schaff, are ‘‘about two dozen Moslem hovels, the ruins of a 
Greek church, a very large cistern and wild rocks.” The cis- 
tern referred to is a vast reservoir in the valley southeast of the 
village. It measures 314 feet in length by 217 in width. It 
has long been a ‘broken cistern,’’ but the «‘ green pastures ’’ 
around it indicate a good supply of water, which if utilized as 
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in the early days, would make it a favourite camping-place for 
shepherds and their flocks, as in the days of Abraham. On 
the crest of the hill directly east of the ridge on which Bethel 
stands is the grand outlook where Abram and Lot beheld the 
plain and the whole land to the southward before them. 

Standing amid the ruins of Bethel, and looking down on the 
broken terraces, the neglected hillsides and valleys below, we 
read the fulfillment to the letter of the sure word of prophecy, 
‘* Bethel shall come to naught.’’ The high places, where in 
her degenerate days the golden calf of Egypt had been set up, 
have become an utter desolation. Dreary and forsaken as the 
place now is there are precious memories of better days which 
yet linger about it. Once it was the ‘‘ House of God ”’ and the 
home of the early Patriarchs,—a place of worship honoured by 
the presence and special favour of Almighty God. Somewhere 
on this rock-strewn height the younger son of Isaac, fleeing for 
his life from his brother Esau, lay down to rest, using the rough 
stones of the place for his pillow. 

In this lone place, with mind ill at ease, the despairing fugi- 
tive had a glorious vision which filled his soul with peace and 
became the turning point in his life’s history. Here he saw the 
angels of God on the terraced ascent that reached to heaven, 
and heard the Divine voice. 

At Bireh, the site of the ancient city of Beeroth, there are 
the remains of a Church and Khan, which tradition has con- 
nected with the first visit of our Lord to Jerusalem. At this 
place, as the story goes, Joseph and Mary missed the child 
Jesus, and from this point,—the first stage on the return jour- 
ney,—they turned back again to Jerusalem, seeking Him. 

However this may be, El Bireh is well supplied with water, 
and has long been a favourite lunching-place for modern pil- 
grims on this journey. 

For about ten miles the road runs almost due south through 
the territory of Benjamin, the most barren and desolate por- 
tion of the country of the hills. On either side of the way there 
is a succession of isolated knolls, which mark the sites of the 
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towns to which reference has already been made. While the 
summits of these little hills were utilized for defense, the slopes 
and terraces were cultivated with great care. The portion of 
Benjamin was preeminently a pastoral region, however. It was 
a mountain fastness, whose rugged surface and munitions of 
rock were accounted its chief excellence. To this hardy and 
war-like tribe was committed the charge of defending Jerusalem 
from invasion from the north. It was of Benjamin that Moses 
said in prophetic words, ‘‘ the beloved of the Lord (Zion) shall 
dwell safely by Him.” 

Turn now to the southward view. The most conspicuous 
object in this direction is the generally accepted site of Mizpeh 
and is now known among the inhabitants of the land as Neby 
Samwil,—The Tomb of Samuel. This famous watch-tower is 
nearly 3,000 feet above the sea and commands a glorious view 
across the land from the waters of the Mediterranean to the 
mountains of Moab. ‘To the north and south the view extends 
from Carmel to the high places of Hebron. 

Neby Samwil is five miles northwest of Jerusalem. It was 
first identified with Mizpeh, the watch-tower of Benjamin, by 
Dr. Edward Robinson. 

It is certain,—as Canon Tristram intimates,—that no other 
peak in Southern Palestine affords such a panorama: nor is 
there any other that would be so likely to suggest the name. 
To Mizpeh the people of Israel were assembled to take counsel 
concerning the defection and unjustifiable rebellion of the tribe 
of Benjamin (Judg. 20: 1-11); to offer sacrifices and seek de- 
liverance from the Philistines (1 Sam. 7: 5-7). It was here 
they met to ratify the selection of Saul of Benjamin as their first 
king (1 Sam. 10: 17). It was one of the three points also 
where Samuel regularly judged Israel (1 Sam. 7: 16). 

From our standpoint and within easy range of vision are the 
Ruined Sites of many of the notable townis of the hill country 
of Benjamin, and not a few of them still bear the names, or their 
counterparts in Arabic with slight variation, which distinguished 
then in the days of Joshua. The sites scattered along this 
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mountain plateau which have been most satisfactorily identified 
are Anathoth, the home of Jeremiah ; Ramah, the high place of 
Benjamin so often mentioned in connection with the history of 
Samuel and the Kings; Gibeah of Benjamin, the birthplace of 
Saul and the scene of Rizpah’s lonely watch over her dead 
sons ; Michmash, the place of Jonathan’s heroic exploit ; Ai, the 
-place of Joshua’s first battle ; and El Jib or Gibeon, from which 
the crafty Hivites sallied forth long, long ago with clouted shoes, 
well worn apparel and haversacks of mouldy bread, to deceive 
Joshua at Gilgal. Not less interesting than these are the two 
great historic passes of Benjamin—Beth-Horon, near Gibeon to 
the left of the road, adown which Joshua drove the Amorites 
into the valley of Ajalon: and Michmash, nearly opposite to it 
on the right hand, up which Joshua came with his hosts to be- 
gin the conquest of the land. What memories of the stirring 
days of Joshua and Caleb, of Samuel and Saul, of David and 
Hezekiah, and a host of Old Testament worthies crowd upon 
us in connection with these venerable sites. 

Mt. Scopus is one of the noted mountains round about Je- 
rusalem. The outlook from its summit is wider and more 
satisfactory in some respects than that from the Mount of Olives 
proper. 

From the crest of this mountain for long centuries the invad- 
ing armies of Assyria, Syria and Rome, and unnumbered hosts 
of Crusaders and Pilgrims, have gained their first view of the 
Holy City: and here, also, multitudes without number have 
gazed upon it for the last time. From this point the City and 
its environments can be seen to better advantage, perhaps, than 
from any other outlook on this circlet of hills. 

Jerusalem, as we see it from this elevation, is still a city 
compactly built together, a city of walls and gates and flanking 
towers, with something of the look of a great fortress of the 
feudal ages. Its domes and minarets rise conspicuously above 
the flat roofs and gray walls, outlining in the clear sunlight a 
picture of wondrous beauty. Although ruin has been heaped 
upon ruin there is still a melancholy grandeur about the City, 
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—honoured above all others as the capital of the religious 
world,—which once sat as a Queen upon these venerable hills. 

Two ravines cut deeply on three sides into the rocky plateau 
on which Jerusalem stands, separating it from the adjoining 
table-lands, while the higher mountains, of which Scopus is one, 
cluster lovingly around it as if to form an outer wall of defense. 
Within this magnificent framework of encircling hills, the most 
wonderful events in human history have taken place, and it is 
no wonder that the traveller from far away lands gazes with 
tear-dimmed eyes upon this wonderfully distinct panoramic 
view of sacred hills and valleys. There are many mountains 
celebrated in story and song, but there is only one Mount Zion. 
There is but one Olivet, one Gethsemane, and but one Calvary, 
go where we may. Here it was that, while the heavens were 
darkened and the earth was reeling and men’s hearts were fail- 
ing them for fear,—the voice from the cross of shame pro- 
claimed the culmination of Messianic hopes and the finished 
work of Redemption. 


V—JAFFA TO JERUSALEM 


These Notes and those on Jerusalem, much elaborated, are adapted 
from a paper by the Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D. D., especially written 
for this volume. 


HAT man is to be envied who has still in prospect a 

journey to the Holy Land. I make this statement 

after having gone carefully through the country and 
after having weighed all the natural discomforts of travel in 
such a land. I do not know of anything that would give me 
greater satisfaction than to go again. The Bible has become a 
new Book to me, and I am sure that I have found Christ more 
precious because, if anything, He has become more real since 
I entered Jaffa and went by the way of Jerusalem to the north 
country. 
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All of the Holy Land is interesting. Indeed, it is “‘like a 
stringed instrument, every touch upon which brings forth some 
sweet and musical sound, for it vibrates at every turn with 
some suggestion or beautiful passage of the Word of God.” 

People do not ordinarily realize how small in extent Pales- 
tine is. From Jaffa to Jerusalem is but forty miles by carriage 
road, while the whole country from north to south is only 
about two hundred miles, and from east to west from sixty to 
seventy-five. Yet some one has said, ‘‘ This, the least of all 
lands, is the one country towards which Christian and Jew, 
Romanist, Greek and Moslem turn with adoring devotion and 
longing desire.”’ 


JAFFA 


JarFA, although it has naturally a poor harbour, is one of 
the oldest ports in the world, and still remains the most impor- 
tant in Southern Palestine. Here Hiram King of Tyre, brought 
the cedars of Lebanon for the building of the temple. It was to 
Jaffa that Jonah came to find the ship, in which he was to 
make an attempt to flee from the presence of God. It is the 
city of Simon the tanner and of Dorcas,—indeed, several of 
the interesting memories of the New Testament are clustered 
about it. When the Romans invaded Palestine, it was the first 
place captured. In 1799, Jaffa was taken by Napoleon, who 
treacherously ordered the massacre of 4,000 Turkish soldiers. 

The present population is about 35,000, two-thirds being 
Mohammedans. About 15,000 Holy Land pilgrims, many of 
them Russian peasants, pass through Jaffa annually. It has 
a large export trade in olives, figs, pomegranates and apricots, 
but especially in oranges, the crop immediately around Jaffa 
being estimated at 8,000,000 oranges annually. 

The landing at Jaffa ordinarily is not difficult except in 
stormy weather, as the boatmen are accustomed to the hand- 
ling of the passengers. It is said that many of the Jews fall 
upon their knees and kiss the earth in their joy in being in 
Palestine, an example often followed by Russian pilgrims, 
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Passing up into the city, we soon found ourselves in the 
Market-place. Camels were lying upon the ground, and 
motley groups of strangely draped figures appeared here and 
there. Others were standing idle in the market-place as of old. 
Almost everything edible was exposed for sale, and great piles 
of oranges were to be seen everywhere. On account of the 
large number of people, we could easily understand how Paul, 
coming into such a place as this in olden times, would dispute 
with them in the market-place and tell the story of his conversion. 

Our first place of interest was the Tomb of Dorcas. It is 
a rock-cut tomb large enough for a half a dozen people to stand 
in it. We journeyed from thence to the Greek Church, which is 
supposed to stand over the site of the house of Dorcas, and we 
climbed the tower of the same church, that we might see Jaffa 
the Beautiful bathed in the sunlight of a perfect day. On 
either side of us, as we drove along, the most wonderful 
Orange Groves were to be seen, and at last after much per- 
suasion and by paying the gatekeeper, we were permitted to 
enter an orange grove and gather for ourselves the fruit, which 
is regarded superior to any other oranges in the world. 

The real place of interest in Jaffa is the House of Simon 
the Tanner. Dean Stanley says that there is more proof to 
make it probable that it is the real house, than there is about 
many other locations. In the courtyard is a large and ancient 
stone vat such as dyers have used from time immemorial. 
The rooms are bare save for the few straw mats. 

Here it is believed that Peter on the housetop had his won- 
derful-vision with its lessons for the life even of to-day. From 
the roof we saw the sea lying at our feet, its blue waters seem- _ 
ing more beautiful than ever before. We said to ourselves, 
‘Whether this is the exact location of the house of Simon the 
tanner or not, we are absolutely sure that the shore is much 
the same, and that the ocean has not changed since he re- 
ceived the vision which taught to him and to the world the 


universality of the Gospel of Christ and the great Brotherhood 
of man.” 
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We made the journey from Jaffa to Jerusalem in a railroad 
train drawn by an American engine. 

The first town of importance after leaving Jaffa for Jeru- 
salem is Lydda, mentioned in Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah, 
and especially noteworthy in New Testament writings as the 
place where Peter healed A®neas. It lies in the Plain of 
Sharon, which was proverbial from Old Testament times for 
its beauty and fertility. It is the largest tract in Palestine 
suitable for cultivation, being fifty miles long and from six to 
twelve miles wide. It abounds with gardens, meadows, grain- 
fields and groves set with oranges and pomegranates, and in 
places it is most lavishly decorated with wild flowers. 

Every part of the land about us is throbbing with historical 
memory. Yonder is Ramleh, said to be the Arimathea of 
New Testament times, with its historic Crusaders’ Tower, 120 
feet in height. Here Samuel judged the people, and the chil- 
dren of Israel asked for a king. Beyond we pass through an 
Arab village which was the Exron of Old Testament times, 
the northern border of Philistia. Next of importance is the 
Hitt GEEZER with extensive ruins of the ancient city, which 
was presented to Solomon by his father-in-law Pharaoh, as his 
daughter’s dowry. 

The next place, lying to the right, contains the ruins of the an- 
cient BETHSHEMESH, and about two miles away was ZORAH, 
the birthplace of Samson. It was here, as well as at Ashdod, 
Gath and Ekron that the Philistines held the ark before they 
returned it to the Israelites, because they felt that it brought 
a curse upon them. 

A little further is a gorge called Wapy Es Sarar, crossed by 
two high railroad bridges, identified with the home of Samson. 
It is possible to see from the train to the left high up among 
the rocks a grotto called Samson’s Cavern. 

A stop is usually made at a station called Birtir, known as 
Baither and Bethar in ancient times. It was once a strongly 
fortified place and on one occasion it cost the Romans three 
years of siege to capture it. Thereupon occurred a frightful 
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massacre, the Talmud stating that the blood on the plain 
reached the nostrils of the horses and flowed down into the 
sea. A few traces of the fortification can still be seen. 

We are now approaching Jerusalem, passing Katamon, 
which is said to mark the home of the godly Simeon, as well 
as the famous monastery of Mar Etyas, which is alleged to be 
the site of the juniper tree where Elijah was refreshed by an 
angel. After fifty-four miles of railroad travel (it is only forty- 
one miles by the carriage road), we hear the conductor shout, 
“« All out for Jerusalem.”’ 


VI—JERUSALEM 


Special Note.—As it is impossible within this compass to do justice to 
this most important of all cities, we advise our readers to secure “ Jeru- 
salem the Holy,” by E. S. Wallace, Ex-Consul of Jerusalem. It is pub- 
lished by the Fleming H. Revell Co. Price $1.50. 


turned from pursuing the kings of the plains, he met 

Melchizedek, king of Salem, the Priest of the most High 
God. Later in the time of the Judges, the name of the city 
was Jebus, and the name Jerusalem was probably evolved from 
Jerusalem for the sake of euphony. 

Its early history was one of war and conquest. It was cap- 
tured by David, and because of its natural position for defense, 
it was made the capital of his kingdom. Under his reign and 
that of Solomon, it became one of the mighty and magnificent 
cities of the world. ‘The Temple of Solomon added not a little 
to its beauty and glory. 

But its greatness was doomed to be short-lived. It was con- 
quered in Rehoboam’s time by Shishak king of Egypt, and 
afterwards by the Philistines and Arabians. Under Athaliah 
it was the scene of the worship of Baal, and as a punishment, 
it was taken and sacked by Hazael, King of Syria. Again 
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under Hezekiah ‘“‘ the Assyrian came down like a wolf on the 
fold,’’ but it was saved by the presence of the death-angel in 
the Assyrian camp. It was finally destroyed utterly by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and its inhabitants carried into captivity. 

After fifty years of desolation, it was rebuilt by Nehemiah 
and for a time prospered, but soon became the object of Roman 
conquest and tyranny. Under Herod the Great it was greatly 
enlarged and beautified, and a magnificent new Temple erected. 
This was the City in whose streets Christ walked, and in whose 
Temple He worshipped and taught, and from whose gates He 
was taken out and crucified. 

In 78 aA. D. it was besieged by the Romans under Titus. 
The conflict was the fiercest that ever swept over the city, and 
when it was over, Jerusalem was only a heap of ruins and rub- 
bish. It is literally true that one city is built upon another, and 
that near the temple site, if you would find the remains of the 
first city, you must dig down through 125 feet of the rubbish 
of centuries. No fewer than sixteen sieges have destroyed Je- 
rusalem, and the City of our present day is really the eighth 
built on the ruins of its seven predecessors. 

After the siege of Titus it remained a barren waste without a 
single inhabitant for more than fifty years, and it was then made 
a heathen city, and a temple to Jupiter was built upon the site 
of the Temple of Herod. This continued until the time of 
Constantine, who, after a visit by his good mother Helena and 
her supposed vision of the true cross and the place of cruci- 
fixion, restored its ancient name and made it a Christian city. 
The simple statement of the history of these several hundred 
years shows how utterly preposterous it is to identify its sacred 
places, and how few of the reputed sites can possibly be genuine. 

In 637, the city passed under Moslem dominion, and with 
the exception of the century of Crusader occupation, it has re- 
mained a Mohammedan city, although at present there are 
only about seven thousand Moslems out of a population of 
60,000. Of the remainder, 41,000 are Jews and 13,000 are 
Christians. 
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CLIY DIVAISTONS 

Jerusalem has eleven gates, five of which are closed. The 
two main streets, David and Damascus, traverse the city almost 
at right angles, and mark the various Quarters of the city. 
(See ‘Plan of Jerusalem.’’) It adds greatly to an intel- 
ligent inspection of the city to have the various racial divisions 
clearly defined. As one enters the Jaffa gate, which is near 
the middle of the city on the west side, with the ancient Tower 
of David to the right, a person walks straight east on David 
Street to the middle of the Temple Area. To the right, as 
one enters is the Armenian Quarter, and immediately on the 
left is the Christian. The Mohammedan Quarter lies in 
the northwest section of the city, while the Jewish is to the 
south, between the Armenian quarter and the Temple 
Area. 

At night the streets are entirely dark, and few of the shops 
are open, and while the streets are hardly to be considered un- 
safe, still it is scarcely prudent, and of very little advantage in 
the way of sight-seeing, for a tourist to go about alone after 
dark in unfamiliar portions of any Oriental city. 

The City has made great changes within a half century. In 
1838, Dr. Edward Robinson estimated the population at 11,000, 
at that time almost wholly Mohammedan. At the present day, 
the newer portions of the city outside of the walls, have many 
imposing modern buildings, largely erected during the last ten 
years. ‘These give this part of the city quite a Continental ef- 
fect. ‘The European people as well as the Turkish official class 
live here, and in this newer portion of the city may also be 
found the various hospitals and schools and the consulates 
of the various Powers. The AMERICAN CONSULATE, ably rep- 
resented by Dr. Selah Merrill as Consul and Mr. H. E. Clark 
as Vice-Consul, is on the topmost ridge, and its flag can be seen 
all over the city. There are also several Jewish colonies here, 
notably that of Montefiore, which at present has about one 
hundred and fifty houses with nearly a thousand people. 
These houses have a very pleasant atmosphere of thrift, and 
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are given rent free to the favoured people who live in them, so 
long as they maintain proper care and cleanliness. 


SURROUNDING VALLEYS 


Jerusalem is built upon two prominent hills, Mt. Zion and 
Mt. Moriah, on either side of which are valleys that have played 
an important réle in its history. The considerable valley which 
once divided these summits, known as the Tyropean or 
Cheesemonger’s Valley, which in the time of Christ had a great 
bridge which reached from the Temple Area to the hill oppo- 
site, is now so filled with a rubbish of centuries, as to have al- 
most disappeared. 

The Valley of Hinnom, which lies to the west, has very 
steep sides, and has formed a most admirable defense for the 
city, having often been literally filled with the bodies of attacking 
besiegers. It is also known as the VALLEY Or GEHENNA, or 
“¢ pleasant valley,’’ which certainly proved a misnomer when in 
later times the valley was used as a place for burning the refuse 
of the city. The spot forming a wide oblong at the point 
where the valley makes an abrupt turn to the east, is called 
TorHET, which name has also suffered a reversal of for- 
tune. It originally was a name of good repute, probably mean- 
ing ‘‘garden,”’ and it was in this immediate vicinity that 
Solomon had one of his ‘‘ Gardens of Delight.’’ It gained its 
evil significance through the offering of sacrifices to Baal and 
the abominable orgies which were attendant thereunto. Kings 
like Ahaz and Manasseh actually shared in these practices, but 
the good King Josiah put an end to these iniquities by spread- 
ing bones over the place, and making it a public dumping 
ground for the city’s refuse. 

The Valley of the Kedron, also called the Valley of Je- 
hoshaphat, lies to the east of the city, and has been equally use- 
ful in its defense. On both of its steep sides, the rock 
has been penetrated with tombs, and here are the reputed 
tombs of many of the Bible worthies, such as Isaiah, Hezekiah, 
Zechariah, St. James, Joseph and Mary, Joachim and Anne, and 
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many others. The Toms or THE VIRGIN is the most conspic- 
uous of these, and has an ancient origin, having been located 
by the Empress Helena through a vision. The Church built 
over it is extremely old, having been erected about the middle 
of the twelfth century, and has in it an altar for Mohammedans 
who unite with the Christians in venerating the memory of the 
Virgin. A prominent feature of this valley is ABsALOM’s Toms, 
the present day Jews still maintaining the ancient usage of pelt- 
ing it with stones of derision. It need scarcely be added that 
there is almost no historical basis for the location of these 
tombs. 

These two great ravines, Hinnom and Kedron, come to- 
gether at the southern end of the city, and together form the 
great Wapy EN Nak, their altitude at their point of juncture 
being 600 feet below the ridge from which each started, giving 
a most abrupt and striking effect from the southern portion of 
the city. 


THE «“‘MOUNTAINS ROUND ABOUT 
JERUSALEM’’ 


Mr. Zion AND Mr. Morty, on which Jerusalem is builded, 
are between 2,500 and 2,600 feet above sea-level. The moun- 
tains which are about the city are scarcely enough higher in 
altitude to be very imposing, but every one of them teems 
with historical associations. 

To the east is the Mount of Olives, so enshrined with 
religious sentiment that it is truly the most sacred of all moun- 
tains. In Old Testament times it was early associated with 
the worship of Jehovah, and it was here that King David found 
a refuge from the enmity of his unnatural son Absalom. It is. 
the life of Christ, however, which gives it such special religious 
significance. As a favourite retreat where He spent whole 
nights in prayer, and as the place of His ascension, the Chris- 
tian pilgrim finds here the thrill of intimate association with 
his Divine Lord. 


The View from Mt. Olivet is worth going around the 
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world to see. Along its far-reaching horizon and within its 
circle of vision are many spots closely identified with the life 
of Christ. To the west is Jerusalem, ‘beautiful for situa- 
tion,’’ with its surrounding panorama of hills and valleys, the 
picture idealized by distance. To the east there is a glimpse of 
the Dead Sea lying 3,900 feet below, together with the whole 
Jordan valley winding its way along the shores of the sacred 
stream, while in the background are the mountains of Moab, 
with the historic peak of Mt. Nebo. To the north are the 
rugged and picturesque mountains of Benjamin, and to the south 
lies the wilderness of Judea, together with the fertile plains of 
Bethlehem and Hebron. 

It is impossible to wholly spoil a mountain, but unfortunately 
the craze of putting buildings on various alleged sites has 
marred the crest of Olivet. The Russian Tower is rather an 
impressive structure, and the view to which reference has 
been made may be emphasized from its high summit. The 
Greek Church has not been satisfied with this imposing piece 
of architecture, but has added various chapels and shrines and 
official residences, and the Latin Church helps to rob the 
mount of its solitary grandeur by a PATERNOSTER CHAPEL, 
upon whose walls the Lord’s Prayer is inscribed in thirty-two 
different languages. On Ascension day, great crowds of native 
Christians and pilgrims hold services in the CuuRcH over the 
alleged spot of the Ascension, an impression in the limestone 
rock suggestive of a footprint being shown to the credulous as 
having been made by our Saviour just before His ascension. 

The Mount of Offence is to the southeast of modern Jerusa- 
lem. It receives its forbidding name from the fact that here the 
degenerate Solomon “ built an high place for Chemosh, the abomi- 
nation of Moab, and for Moloch, the abomination of the chil- 
dren of Ammon.’’ On its rough rocky side to the northwest is 
the village of S1Loam, rather quaint and picturesque from afar, 
but on close view filthy enough to be still the place of abomina- 
tions. 

. The Hill of Evil Council is to the southwest, just oppo- 
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site Mt. Zion. It receives its name from the tradition that here 
at his residence Caiaphas made the agreement with Judas by 
which he was to betray Christ into the hands of His enemies. 
The AcELDaAMA, or Field of Blood, is still shown, as well as 
the so-called Jupas TREE, on which it is asserted that the 
despairing traitor ended his life. The modern city is also 
growing rapidly in this direction. 

Mount Scopus to the north is really an extension of 
Olivet. It was given the name of ‘the Prospect’’ by 
Josephus, because of the fine view it affords, and it well deserves 
its name. It was here that Titus intrenched his forces in that 
disastrous siege that for a time blotted Jerusalem from the map 
of the world. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


The Christian visitor’s heart cannot fail to be stirred when 
first he passes through the gates of the Holy City, and realizes 
the meaning of the words of the Psalmist, only changing the 
tense of the verb, ‘‘My feet do stand within thy gates, O 
Jerusalem.”’ 

The crowded streets with their Babel of confusion,—the 
shouts of the donkey boys, the loud cries of the camel drivers, 
and the calls of those who would sell their wares to every 
passer-by, together with the hurly-burly of people in strange 
garb and speaking in strange tongues,—all this tends to destroy 
some of the religious glamour. 

The following experience of Dr, Chapman is full of sug- 
gestive interest. 

‘‘Our first real view of Jerusalem was from the roof of the 
Grand Hotel. The moon was full, the sky without a cloud, 
the city, so noisy a few hours before, was wrapped in an almost 
deathlike silence. From this vantage point and under these 
ideal conditions, the city showed at its best. * On the left was 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, to the right the Mosque of 
Omar. Night had cast a sort of mantle over the filth of the 
city, and it was a joy to stand for a full hour and look, first 
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upon the sleeping city, and then upon the Mount of Olives 
just beyond, so dear to our Master. We turned away thanking 
God that we had the privilege of such a pilgrimage.”’ 


ENCIRCLING THE,WALLS 


It will help to give a much clearer conception of the city 
and its environment, if the visitor will make a complete circuit 
of the walls. It willbetimewell spent. Starting from the Jaffa 
Gate, at which point Nehemiah journeyed forth to behold the 
destruction of the walls, and going southward we pass a custom- 
house where a scowling Turk watches every one who comes 
into the city, and woe betide the man who attempts to smuggle 
in any contraband goods, especially wine, salt and tobacco. 
Then for a few hundred yards we follow the Bethlehem road, 
with the citadel and barracks to the left. Just beyond is the 
Zion GATE, and near by the Tomb of David. 

A little to the east the descent of Mt. Zion into the Tyropean 
valley begins, and in the middle of it is the small Dunc Gate. 
A ten minutes’ walk further brings us to, the place where the 
city wall connects with the Temple enclosure. Soon we 
reach the TripLE Gate, and a little further on, the SINGLE 
Gate. It is around this portion of the wall that Captains 
Warren and Wilson made their interesting discoveries which 
were begun in 1868. There are the remains of an arch visible 
which seem to indicate that there was a bridge here crossing 
the Kedron Valley. 

A little beyond we see the exterior of the Golden Gate, 
which projects six feet from the wall, with its double entrance 
and fine ornamentation. It is believed by some that near here 

_ in the original wall was the gate of the ‘‘ Triumphal Entry,” 
and the gate through which the prophecy declares that our 
Lord is to pass when He comes again in glory and power. 
The Turks themselves believe that their rule will be at an end 
when this gate is opened. 

A few hundred feet further we come to St. Stephen’s Gate, 
near which Stephen is believed to have been martyred, a place 
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on the rock, worn smooth by the lips of devout pilgrims, being 
shown as the exact spot. Following the wall for a considerable 
distance and passing the unimportant HERop GaTE, we finally 
reach the Damascus Gate. 

This is the handsomest of all the city portals, and is com- 
paratively modern, but the foundations are very old. Near 
the Gate, about thirty feet above the ground, one beholds 
quite a large column protruding from the wall. The Moham- 
medans state that Mohammed is to sit there when the Day of 
Judgment comes, and the people are to gather before him in 
the valley. They say that a bridge is to be run from this point 
to the Mount of Olives, which is to be as narrow as a Damascus 
blade, and that it will be a test of every one’s orthodoxy. It 
is expected that followers of the prophet will make the journey 
easily over this novel bridge, but all others are expected to fall 
into the valley and thus slip into perdition. 

Following the walls still further past an entirely modern 
entrance called the NEw Gate, we presently reach Jaffa Gate 
from which we started, having completed the entire round of 
the city, a distance of two and a half miles. 


PLACES OF INFEREST 


Considering that the city is less than half as large as Cen- 
tral Park in New York City, it is perfectly marvellous how 
much of surpassing interest is crowded into its narrow limits. 


THE TEMPLE AREA 


Whatever else may be said about the sites of Jerusalem, one 
thing is positively sure,—the Mosque of Omar, or as it should 
properly be called, the Dome of the Rock, stands where the 
small but exquisite Temple of Solomon stood, and where after- 
wards the imposing Temple of Herod was erected. ‘There is 
little certainty that this was the spot where Abraham attempted 
to offer Isaac as a sacrifice, 
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Venerated alike by Jew, Moslem and Christian, it is truly 
the greatest of all ‘‘ Holy Places.’ Up to fifty years ago the 
Moslems so restricted this entire area, that no Christian was 
able to gain entrance. ; 

The enclosure has an area of thirty-six acres, about one-sixth 
of the entire space inside of the walls of the city. 

On the northwest corner is a graceful minaret upon the site 
of the ancient FoRTRESS OF ANTONIA, where some of the most 
severe conflicts in Jewish history were fought. Here it was 
that the Apostle Paul was rescued by Roman soldiers from a 
mob of infuriated Jews. 

From the southeast corner there is a beautiful view over 
Kedron and Olivet. Just underneath by a pair of stairs, one 
descends to the so-called ‘‘ STABLES OF SOLOMON,’’ never used 
as stables except by the Crusaders. It gives the impression 
of being a great subterranean cathedral with over a hundred 
massive columns. It was probably originally used by Solomon or 
Herod as a storehouse or granary. 

The Mosque El Aksa is the largest individual structure 
in Jerusalem, measuring 272x184 feet, probably at one time 
a Christian Church. Although having a somewhat bare ex- 
terior, it helps to give impressiveness to the whole Temple 
Area. Here every Friday the Turkish governor comes to wor- 
ship, an interesting ceremonial to which unfortunately the 
visitor is not admitted. In the Mosque are some ancient 
pillars of marble, probably from the Temple of Herod, and a 
pulpit of artistically carved wood. 

Below El] Aksa by an underground passage one can see the 
wonderful substructure of the Mosque, and the well-pre- 
served remains of the Old Double Gate, belonging undoubt- 
edly to the Jewish period. Through this southern Gate to the 
Temple we may believe that Christ often came and went. 
Near this underground Gate is also a great Cistern, 4o feet 
deep and 738 feet in circumference, probably the “Sealed 
Fountain ”’ of the olden days, built by Solomon, 
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THE DOME OF THE ROCK 

This is usually called the Mosque of Omar, but as it is 
not a Mosque and was not built by the caliph Omar, it is more 
appropriate to call it the ‘‘ Dome or THE Rock.’”’ It is a beau- 
tiful building, undoubtedly the very finest in Asia,—indeed, 
Professor Lewis in his ‘‘ Holy Places in Jerusalem ’’ declares it 
to be the most beautiful building in existence. It is octagonal 
in form, each side being sixty-six and one-half feet wide, fairly 
glittering with richly coloured marbles and tiles, with a dome 
that is the very perfection of exquisite proportion. In part the 
work of the Moslems before the Crusades, it was enlarged by 
the Crusaders, and finally put into its present form by Sulieman 
the Magnificent in 1561. 

In the Interior, two circles of differently coloured marble 
pillars divide it into three parts, the pillars being also separated 
by some artistic iron work, made by the Crusaders. The 
handsomely coloured dome, 115% feet high, is remarkably 
impressive. ‘Taken as a whole, the marble mosaics, the rich 
and tasteful decorations, the magnificent rugs with their har- 
moniously blended colours (the gift of the present Sultan), the 
noteworthy stained-glass windows which date to 1528, and the 
variety of architectural effects and groupings,—all combine to 
make this a masterpiece of beauty. It is the chief landmark 
of Jerusalem. <‘‘ From whatever point that graceful dome with 
its beautiful precinct emerges to view, it at once dignifies the 
whole city.’’ 

The main feature of interest is the Rock itself, which is 
directly under the Dome, and marks the site of the great Altar 
of Burnt Offering. It is fifty-seven feet long by forty-three 
wide. - While no one is permitted to go inside the high railing 
which guards it, traces of conduits which originally carried off 
the blood of the sacrifice can be distinctlysseen. There is also 
a cavern under the south end from which it is believed there 
is a passage leading to the Kedron Valley, but a huge marble 
slab fills the exit, and the Moslems are’ too superstitious to 
allow any one to remove it. 
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The Moslems: believe that Mohammed made his last prayer 
on this Rock, and when he went up to heaven, the Rock 
started to follow him, and was only kept back by the angel 
Gabriel, whose finger-marks may still be seen. Gabriel must 
have had a strong grip to leave a print upon the solid stone, 
although he was unable to press the stone back into its place, 
for it is affirmed that the Rock is still suspended in the air. 
Into the Rock Mohammed is said to have driven certain nails, 
which are gradually to work through the stone and fall into 
the cavern below. When all these nails have gone through, 
the end of the world will come. As there are supposed to be 
only three of these left, people are advised by the attendants to 
walk softly. 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY. SEPULCHRE 


On the present site of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre the 
Romans about 125 A. D. erected a temple to Venus, and there 
is a shadow of argument in the statement that the Emperor 
Hadrian knew that this was the spot venerated by Christians 
as the scene of the crucifixion and wished to desecrate it. 
But it is little likely that the Christians of that period, if there 
were any in Jerusalem, could have located the site in a desolate 
waste that had been absolutely uninhabited for fifty years. 
Eusebius, not earlier than 325 A. D., writes of the building of 
the Church on the site of Hadrian’s temple of Venus, because 
it was believed to be the place of Christ’s burial, but of course 
he simply accepted the result of the Empress Helena’s vision, 
which located it here. The first Church was dedicated 336 a. D. 
The belief that this same site was also that of Calvary was not 
hinted at by Eusebius in his elaborate account, and seems to 
have been first asserted in 333 by the Bordeaux pilgrims. 

The Church built by Constantine was destroyed in 614 by 
the Persians, and was rebuilt soon after from collections taken 
all over the Christian world, but was again destroyed in roro by 
the mad Caliph Hakem. It was rebuilt in 1040 and enlarged 
by the Crusaders and remained until 1808, when it was des- 
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troyed by fire. It was rebuilt in 1810 at an expense of 
$3,000,000, of which at least a third was needed for lawsuits 
and for bribing Turkish officials. 

The Turkish guards hold the keys and are always in evi- 
dence, largely from the fact of the constant disturbances that 
arise among the various Christian sects, especially on Festival 
days. Here Latin, Greek, Armenian, Syrian, Copt and Abys- 
. sinian has each his own particular shrines within the enclosure, 
and each regards the others as intruders and pretenders. 

The Church (open all day except 10:30 to 3, although 
during this time open for special fee of one franc, a candle 
needed, apply to custodian), is a series of connected shrines 
and chapels, the whole plot being 350 x 280 feet. Itisa veritable 
religious museum, there being over thirty so-called sacred sites 
within the narrow enclosure. Among these are the exact spot 
where the dust was procured for the creation of Adam; the 
actual grave of Adam, upon which Mark Twain says he flung 
himself in an agony of tears because of his sorrow in losing this 
departed ancestor ; the tear-drops of the Virgin indented in the 
stone in the form of a cross,—and a host of similar grotesque 
traditions. 

Most of the holy sites are connected with our Lord’s passion 
and death. Here, for instance, is the STONE oF UNCTION, 
where His body was laid for the anointing, and you behold the 
devout Russian pilgrim covering it with kisses and measuring 
it that he may make his winding-sheet the same size. Here is 
the CHAPEL OF THE PARTED RAIMENT marking the place where 
His garments were gambled for. That spot just beyond is 
where they crowned Him with thorns, and there is the place 
where they scourged Him. Here is where they nailed Him to 
the Cross, and there is the very rock where the Cross stood 
with the actual cavity in which it rested.. A few feet away is 
a rock cleft, so they tell you, to the very centre of the earth, 
and near by is the place where the Roman centurion said, 
‘‘ This is the Son of God.’’ A few feet further is the Altar of 
the Stabat, where the body of her divine Son was received by 
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the Virgin mother, and not far away you will be shown the 
spot where He appeared to Mary Magdalen after His resur- 
rection. 

Down a stairway of thirty steps, you can go to the CHAPEL 
or St. HeLtena. Here the mother of Constantine sat while 
the work of finding the crosses went on, and at last, so tradi- 
tion says, three crosses were found. They did not know which 
was the true cross, so they carried one into the presence of a 
sick woman. It proved to be the cross of a thief, and she im- 
mediately became a maniac. They brought another which 
proved to be the cross of the second thief, and she was thrown 
into spasms. But when they brought the third she was imme- 
diately restored, and thus the true Cross was identified. 

In the centre of the Rotunda, which is the most impressive 
architectural feature of the Church, is the Chapel of the 
Holy Sepulchre. This spot has been regarded by pilgrims 
for fifteen centuries, as the most sacred in the world. Those 
who believe the traditional view may be seen prostrating them- 
selves in tears and kissing the marble slab, under which they 
believe that our Lord was buried. 

Amid all the strifes and superstitions of the various sects rep- 
resented, which certainly are not a happy commentary upon 
the life and spirit of the Saviour of love, they all stand for 
a common truth which is here symbolized, and which is ac- 
cepted by all Christians the world over, namely, that Jesus died 
and rose again to redeem the world from the guilt and penalty 
of sin. 

Before leaving the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, special 
attention should be called to a very fine painting of a PieTa in 
the Chapel of the Nailing of the Cross, representing Mary with 
the head of the dead Christ resting in her lap. 


THE TRUE CALVARY 
While the Church of the Holy Sepulchre has for fifteen cen- 
turies been believed to be the site of Calvary and of the Tomb, 
in latter years this view has rapidly become discredited. As 
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early as 1738 a German by the name of Korte after a visit to 
Jerusalem wrote a pamphlet expressing grave doubts as to the 
credibility of the site. In 1856, Dr. Edward Robinson, the 
distinguished American scholar whose name is so closely con- 
nected with explorations and discoveries in Palestine, proved 
that this traditional site was within the walls of the city at the 
time of the crucifixion. The ‘Second Wall”’ which stood in 
the time of Christ can be distinctly traced from the Tower of 
David under the Grand Hotel, along the basement of Freres 
College to the Damascus Gate, making a connected line proving 
beyond peradventure that the site of the Church was within 
the walls and could not possibly have been Calvary. 

The New Calvary, or Gordon’s Calvary as it is usually 
called, a hill just outside the gates to the north of the city, 
meets all requirements. It is the only noticeable elevation near 
the walls to the north, and may be seen from all directions. 
It has been known by the Jews from time immemorial as the 
«Place of Stoning,’’ and the evidence is strong in its favour 
that it is the same ‘‘ Place of Stoning ’’ on which the Talmud 
distinctly says that crucifixions were practiced. It is just out- 
side the present city wall, which at this point has been proved 
to be identical with the ‘“‘ Second Wall’’ of the time of Christ. 
A road leading from the Fortress of Antonia passed in the 
immediate vicinity. It is not far from the ancient Damascus 
Gate and Damascus road, and hence easily accessible to the 
crowds who “ passed by.” 

The contour of the hill is not unlike a skull, and from 
a certain angle several old tombs cut in the rock are very 
suggestive of eye sockets and help to emphasize the skull- 
like impression, although we cannot be sure that these tombs 
existed at the time of Christ. The Jews still maintain 
the ancient custom of spitting towards this hill, and al- 
though the beginning of this usage is lost in obscurity, it 
helps to prove that this was the ancient ‘ Place of Stoning.’’ 
The genuineness of this site as the real Calvary was first af- 
firmed by Major Conder, and by our own Dr. Selah Merrill, 
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but it bears the name of Gordon’s Calvary, because General 
Gordon of sainted memory during his visit expressed his belief 
in it, and an enterprising photographer took the picture of it 
and called it by his name. 

This eminence, covering about three acres and preserved 
intact because for centuries it has been a Moslem burying- 
ground, presents strong and conclusive evidence of being the 
actual spot of the Crucifixion. It carries instant conviction 
even to critical and conservative minds. Mr. Moody, Dr. 
Talmage and others have preached on this crest to hundreds 
of deeply moved people. Those who were members of the 
‘Celtic Cruise’’ of 1902 cannot forget the profound impres- 
sion made by the service conducted by Dr. Josiah Strong of 
New York and other prominent ministers, and the Sunday- 
school Convention at Jerusalem in 1904 held a service here 
equally notable and inspiring. 

Dr. Chapman, who has partly furnished the materials for 
this chapter on Jerusalem relates his experience as follows : 
“©On Sunday afternoon we held a most delightful service on 
Calvary. The old Bible became a new Bible when the accounts 
of the crucifixion were read in our hearing. I stood where I 
could look over in the direction of the Mosque of Omar, where 
once the temple stood, and I remembered that it was there in 
the olden days that the priest put his hand upon the head of 
the goat, confessed the sins of the people, and then by the hand 
of a fit person sent that goat into the wilderness bearing the in- 
iquities of the children of Israel ; and my eyes filled with tears 
when I heard the minister reading, ‘ All we like sheep have 
gone astray, we have turned every one to his own way, and the 
Lord has laid upon Him the iniquities of us all.’ ”’ 


THE GARDEN TOMB 
It is distinctly stated that ‘‘ the sepulchre was nigh at hand.”’ 
As it happens, there are a number of rock tombs in the vicinity 
of the New Calvary, although none of them answers to the gen- 
eral description. In recent years some excavations have been 
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conducted by Major Conder in the vicinity on the northwest- 
ern side of the hill, and a single tomb was discovered that 
corresponds remarkably to the New Testament narrative. For 
instance, it gives the conditions, as few ancient tombs do, 
whereby Mary from without could get a view of the angels in- 
side the tomb. 

The low door, ten steps below the general level of the garden 
in which the tomb was found, admits the visitor into an un- 
usually large tomb chamber. In one corner is a receptacle for 
the dead separated from the rest of the chamber by a very low 
stone partition, and this place is supposed by many people to 
be the actual resting-place of the body of Christ. An English 
clergyman, Rev. Haskett Smith, has succeeded -in enlisting a 
number of people to form a company, which has bought and is 
now taking reverent care of the garden and its Tomb. 

On the walls of the Tomb have been found inscribed roughly 
on the stone the Greek letters IC., XP., A and 2, as well asa 
Roman cross. It is perfectly clear that these date somewhere 
after the fifth century, but it goes to indicate that the early 
Christians regarded the tomb as sacred, and made it a sort of 
shrine. 

It is far from conclusive that this was actually the garden 
and the Tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, but most reverent 
Christians on entering into this rocky enclosure are profoundly 
impressed with the conviction, ‘‘This is the place where the 
Lord lay.” 


PLACES OF SECONDARY INTEREST 


While the places already described should have first and 
thorough attention, there are scores of others of lesser impor- 
tance that cannot fail to interest the visitor. 

While the religious sentiment that gathers about the name of 
the Garden of Gethsemane is second only to that of Calvary 
and the Garden Tomb, still the two Gethsemanes, whose com- 
petitive claims are so strongly urged by the Greek and Roman 
Churches, contain so much of external frippery, that it is very 
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difficult to associate with them the profound religious feelings 
which the name calls forth. 

There is no question but that the original Garden was some- 
where in this vicinity, and that it probably was large enough to 
cover both the sites claimed. The Latin Garden seems to ap- 
peal the more to the American visitor, in spite of the multi- 
plicity of tawdry shrines, because of the eight large hoary olive 
trees within the enclosure. These are probably not much less 
than a thousand years old and profoundly move the religious 
imagination. ‘The oil from the olives brings a very large price, 
as well as the stones or pits of the fruit, which are made up into 
rosaries. But as in reality the trees have practically ceased to 
bear fruit, and as immense quantities of oil in small vials are 
sold as the genuine Gethsemane oil at fancy prices, it goes with- 
out saying that there is a large amount of imposture practiced. 

The Garden is about 300 x 200 feet, surrounded by a high 
wall, and the inner part enclosing the trees is still further pro- 
tected from tourist vandalism by a high iron fence. While the 
various representations of the scenes of the night before the 
Crucifixion, which may be seen on the inside walls, certainly 
do not add anything to the religious value of the visit, the beau- 
tiful marble group of Canova’s, Zhe Agony, is worthy of atten- 
tion. The Garden is best seen towards evening when visitors 
are few, and when the calm and quiet add greatly to the relig- 
ious solemnity and impressiveness. ‘The monk-guide expects 
three piastres fee, and usually presents a small bouquet of 
flowers. 

Just outside and below the Temple Area, near the interesting 
Robinson’s Arch, which is an abutment of the large bridge 
which spanned the Tyropean Valley, is the Wall of Wailing, 
156 feet long and 56 feet high. Here, especially on Fri- 
day afternoons the Jews gather to bewail the desolation of Je- 
rusalem and to pray for the restoration of the glory of Israel. 
It is an open paved court, filled with lamenting Jews of all 
classes and ages, and of both sexes, who recite in a monotonous 
voice from the mournful passages of Lamentations and the 
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Psalms. They also put little slips of Hebrew Scripture passages 
as well as nails into the cracks of the walls, which are sent by dis- 
tant Jews who desire thus to be vicariously represented. As such 
requests are usually accompanied bya small payment, there are 
some Jews who make a comfortable living at the practice. 
While it is evident that the ceremony is entirely perfunctory in 
most cases, many persons will be seen who show manifest sin- 
cerity and sorrow. It certainly makes very real the vanished 
greatness of Israel. 

The Pools of Siloam are situated at the juncture of the 
Hinnom and Kedron Valleys, near the southern end of the city. 
They are still connected with the conduit, 1,700 feet long, 
joined in ancient times with the Virgin’s Fountain, but they re- 
ceive no water, and are partially filled with stones and decay- 
ing garbage. Whatever poetic conception the visitor may have 
had of these pools will be rudely shattered, and he will be apt 
to sing with less unction the beautiful lines from Heber, 


«« By cool Siloam’s shady rill, 
How fair the lily grows.” 


The Via Dolorosa begins on the east of the city not far 
from St. Stephen’s Gate, and continues to the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. The devout pilgrims, who question nothing, 
regard this as the most sacred of all streets. The first station 
of the Via Dolorosa is in front of the Turkish barracks, and 
marks the House of Pilate; thence past the Ecce Homo arch, 
where Pilate is supposed to have said ‘‘ Behold the Man”’ ; 
thence to where Jesus fell under the weight of the cross, and so 
through all the fourteen stations, the last five of which are 
within the walls of the Church. It is of course impossible that 
this is the original way of the Cross, as the Jerusalem of Christ’s 
time, except the Temple Area, is buried under the rubbish of 
the centuries anywhere from a depth of thirty to a hundred 
feet. 


The Tower of David has a conspicuous position, and its 
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site was originally selected because of its natural advantages for 
defense. Here David built a strong fortification, which was 
strengthened in the time of Herod. The great foundation 
stones undoubtedly stood in the time of Christ, and we may 
believe that His shadow in passing often fell upon them. In- 
side the Tower is a cistern, filled largely from the rainfall. 
The Tower is used by Turkish soldiers as barracks. The view 
from the top is the finest in the city. 

On Christian Street as one approaches the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, by going through almost any one of the shops, one 
can see in the rear the Pool of Hezekiah, a large reservoir 
250x150 feet, still containing water. ‘The tradition is that it 
was built by ‘‘ good King Hezekiah,”’ but there is no certainty 
on this point. 

Near the Damascus Gate to the east is a great cavern called 
Solomon’s Quarry, on the assumption that the greatest of 
the kings of Jerusalem used the stone which has extensively 
been removed. The Quarry extends nearly seven hundred feet 
under the city, its roof being supported by large natural pillars. 
Its stone is exceedingly white and when first quarried is quite 
soft, but it hardens upon being taken out and exposed to the 
air. The place is doubly interesting to members of the 
Masonic order, as many hold that Masonry was here instituted 
by King Solomon himself. Emblems made from the stone are 
highly prized by the fraternity, and in several instances large 
building blocks have been shipped to this country to be used 
in Masonic. structures. ‘There is very little doubt but that the 
various Temples that stood on Mount Moriah were built from 
the stone in this quarry. 

The Church of the Redeemer is a German Lutheran 
Church which in 1898 was dedicated with much pomp in the 
presence of the German Emperor. It has incorporated into it 
a handsome doorway from the ruins of the original Hospital 
founded by the Knights of St. John, afterwards known as the 
Knights of Malta. The view from the tower is very fine and 
should not be missed. 
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The Tombs of the Kings are to be found about half a 
mile north of the Damascus Gate. While tradition asserts 
that they are the tombs of the ancient Jewish Kings, it is now 
generally believed that they are those of Queen Helena of 
Adiabene and her family. On the facade there may be seen 
some of the finest carving which has come down to us from 
ancient times, and their character indicates that the tombs are 
Jewish. 

The Pool of Bethesda is just outside the north wall of the 
Temple Area. It was 372x126 feet, with a depth of about 
sixty-eight feet. The Crusaders evidently believed this to be 
the Bethesda pool, as they built five porches around it corre- 
sponding to the description of John 5: 2. Recent excavations 
by the Palestine Exploration Fund, however, seem to make it 
clear that the original pool was on the site of the Church of 
St. Anne. 

There are scores of reputed sacred places like the CHAMBER 
OF THE LasT SupPER, where to this day on Maunday Thursday 
the monks wash the feet of pilgrims; the JupGMENT HALL OF 
PILATE, now a Roman Catholic School, where an alleged frag- 
ment of the original pavement is shown; the so-called Tome 
or Davin, also said to have been the place of Christ’s appear- 
ance after the Resurrection, the scene of Pentecost and of the 
residence and death of the Virgin Mary; the CAVERN OF THE 
APOSTLES, where they are said to have hidden while Christ 
was in the tomb,—but it is quite unnecessary to dwell on these, 
as they and similar traditions have absolutely no foundation in 
fact. 

The Palestine Exploration Fund has certainly cast 
much new light upon Bible subjects. A new map has been 
prepared, 600 Bible sites fixed, the boundaries of the tribes 
retraced, and much Bible history verified. In Jerusalem it 
has determined (a) the extent of the city in the time of Christ ; 
(6) the area of the Temple enclosure at the time of Herod’s 
enlargement ; (c) the site of the New Calvary, although on this 
point it is not well to be dogmatic. Many lesser discoveries 
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like that of the original Pool of Bethesda, could be mentioned. 
It has been made increasingly evident that Palestine is truly 
the Land of the Book, and that the Bible is the Book of the 
Land. 


THE PEOPLE 


While the Mohammedans, Jews, Greeks and Armenians have 
their distinct Quarters, each with their characteristic costumes 
and habits of life, many other nationalities are represented, 
there being at least forty languages spoken in this city of 60- 
000 people. 

The Jews are as a rule the most degraded and despised of 
all, and have little freedom from insult save in their own 
Quarter. Fully half of them remain citizens of the various 
countries from which they come, and there are many who hold 
citizenship in the United States. They cannot be blamed for 
this as it helps to protect them from Moslem oppression, but 
the tendency has been for them to make constant demands 
as paupers upon the people of their country, and the various 
Consulates have their hands full of ‘‘cases.’’ ‘These Jews are 
of many types and from every nation in the world, and a small 
proportion of them are thrifty and self-respecting, but the great 
majority give very little occasion for enthusiasm to the 
Zionist. 

The moral degeneracy of the people as a whole is incredible. 
Profanity and obscenity are said to be mingled in the speech 
of the common people to an extent unknown among almost 
any other people on earth, Filthy homes and utter uncleanli- 
ness of person are the general rule. Sanitation is almost 
wholly disregarded, and it is a wonder that a plague does not 
sweep away all the inhabitants,—yet a singular freedom from 
disease is observable. Dishonesty is reduced to a fine art, and 
tourists must exercise the utmost caution in getting money ex- 
changed and in making purchases frorn the extortionate sellers 
of souvenirs. 

There are some phases of improvement, introduced largely 
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by missionary organizations and intelligent foreigners. There 
are over a dozen hospitals, including several magnificent in- 
stitutions for the treatment of Ophthalmia, which on account 
of the filthy habits of the people is so common, as well as 
a Hospital for the fifty lepers in Jerusalem. The number of 
schools under religious auspices is increasing, and the new 
Railroad (which is a bankrupt concern paying no dividends), 
is the means of the introduction of modern ideas. Yet ac- 
cording to Dr. Selah Merrill, there are some indications that 
are full of foreboding. ‘The taxes are getting heavier, the 
poverty more pitiful, the beggars more numerous and persistent ; 
there is little commerce or active industry, the number of 
liquor shops has increased to 150, and the entire city cannot 
boast of a bookstore or a newspaper. 


RELIGION 


The effect of Jerusalem upon the pilgrim to its shrines, in 
spite of shams and impostures, is to wonderfully quicken faith 
and devotion. ‘To use Laurence Hutton’s words, ‘‘In Jeru- 
salem, Christ becomes a reality’’ (Harper's March, 1895). 
Yet the truth remains that in spite of the fact that Jerusalem 
has been a favourite centre of missionary effort since the time 
of the Crusades, there is scarcely a city anywhere that has less 
of the spirit of true religion. This is largely due to the ob- 
struction and apathy of the Moslem Government and especially 
to the superstitions and formality of the Greek, Roman and 
Armenian Churches, and their constant conflicts between 
themselves. 

In Jerusalem and Judea, no American missionaries are 
operating. In 1819, the American Board sent missionaries 
there, but the work was found impracticable. The CuurcH 
Missionary Society (of England) has missions at all the im- 
portant stations, with headquarters at Jerusalem. Here they 
have a cathedral, and a bishopric established in 1841. Their 
statistics are: In and around Jerusalem 509 baptized persons 
and 175 communicants. For all of Palestine, 2,202 baptized 
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persons and 699 communicants. They also have flourishing 
schools and orphanages. The Lonpon Society ror Promot- 
ING CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE JEws, the SocIETY FoR PromotT- 
ING FEMALE EDUCATION IN THE East, the BERLIN JERUSALEM 
Union, the BririsH Forr1GN BIBLE SociETy OF SCOTLAND, etc., 
are all doing good work. The AMERICAN QuaKeERs have a 
magnificent work at Ramleh, just north of Jerusalem. 


PRACTICAL HINTS 


CiimaTE.—On account of the exposed elevation of the city, 
the weather in March is apt to be raw and sometimes rainy. 
It will be necessary for visitors to come prepared with warm 
wraps. 

CaRRIAGES.—Carriages cannot enter the narrow streets in- 
side the walls, and are hardly needed in the immediate vicinity. 
The arrangements for carriages to Bethlehern and Hebron, as 
well as to Jericho and the Jordan, are usually made in advance 
by the tourist management. 

Hote.ts.—The hotels in Jerusalem at best are rather bare 
and cheerless, but they usually set a good table, and guests can 
be reasonably comfortable. The dealers who display their 
wares in the halls of hotels, always ask a higher price for their 
goods than is asked in the shops. 

Money.—The usual Turkish money is current in Syria (see 
Practical Hints under Constantinople and facsimile of coins 
under Egypt). The piastre (four cents) is the standard. 
Forty paras make one piastre, and there are copper coins of 
five, ten, twenty and forty paras, worth one-half, one, two and 
four cents respectively. A beshlik is worth ten cents or two 
- and one-half piastres. An altlik is worth about three piastres, 
or twelve cents, and is not easily distinguished from the beshlik. 
A mejidi is worth twenty piastres, or eighty cents, and there 
are silver pieces of one-quarter and one-half of a mejidi, worth 
twenty and forty cents respectively. All paper money should 
be refused. Francs and shillings are accepted everywhere with 
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little or no discrimination between them, hence it is an advan- 
tage to have francs. 

BEGGARS.—It is much better not to give alms, except through 
missionaries or organized charities. The words ma jish (there 
is nothing) will usually silence the clamour for ‘‘ bakhshish,”” 

PurcuasEs.—Jerusalem is a paradise for souvenir sellers and 
purchasers, and if proper bargaining is done, the prices will be 
found very cheap. Every imaginable article from a paper- 
cutter to a desk is made of olive-wood, handsomely polished, 
stamped with the name of Jerusalem in Hebrew characters. 
All sorts of trinkets, rosaries, breastpins, and even copies of 
famous paintings cut in bas-relief, are made from beautiful shells 
and mother-of-pearl, the work of which is largely done in Beth- 
lehem, may be purchased. Very good sizable photographs, as 
low as a dollar a dozen, are on sale, and some really fine col- 
oured photographs made in Ziirich, suitable for framing, at from 
twenty-five to thirty cents each. All kinds of embroideries, 
costumes, weapons, as well as Hebrew parchments of portions 
of the Old Testament may be had. ‘The best shops are near 
the Jaffa gate. 

Drinkinc WatTEerR.—A word of warning should be raised 
regarding the drinking of water, not only in Palestine, but 
throughout the Orient. The safest way is to use only hot 
drinks at meals, and to depend largely on bottled waters and 
the juicy Jaffa oranges. 
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VII—SIDE TRIPS THROUGH JUDEA 


Especially Bethlehem, Hebron, ‘fericho, the .“for- 
dan and the Dead Sea 


Largely amplified from Notes written especially for this volume by the 
Rey. A. Woodruff Halsey, D. D., Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions. 


S regards books on Palestine, all intending travellers 
As advised to read largely from the books of Dr. R. 
L. Stewart, E. S. Wallace, George Adam Smith, 
Baedeker, and others. Take copious notes, and then with the 
open Bible and some good guide-book, start on your journey 


with wide open eyes, and see what there is to be seen, not 
what others have seen for you zz books. 


A TRIP TO BETHLEHEM 


Passing through the Jaffa Gate, and descending to the left 
into the Valley of Hinnom, the way leads past the MONTIFIORE 
INSTITUTION, the RatLway STATION and the EncuisuH Eve 
HospitaL. After passing the Hitt or Evi, Councit, we 
reach a fertile plain, probably identical with the ancient Vat- 
LEY OF EPHRAIM. On the left is the large CONVENT OF THE 
CiarRIssEs, and on the right the village of Ber Sarara. A 
little beyond to the left is the traditional WELL or THE MacI, 
where the Magi saw reflected in the water the star, of which 
they had temporarily lost sight. 

About three miles from Jerusalem, the way leads up a hill 
on which is built the Monastery or Mar Etyas. To the left 
is seen the WELL from which the Holy Family is alleged to 
have drunk on its flight into Egypt. From this elevated point 
may be seen Bethlehem, Jerusalem, and the mountains around 
Jerusalem and beyond the Jordan. A little further on is the 
village of Ber JALa, and some distance beyond the finely 
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located settlement of the Roman Catholic MALTESE ORDER, 
with a Home, a Hospital and a Chapel. Here may be seen the 
so-called FreLp or Pras, from the legend that our Lord once 
inquired of a man what he was sowing, and on receiving the 
curt reply that he was sowing stones, the peas which he was 
scattering immediately turned into stones. It seems almost 
incredible that any one familiar with the gentle and forgiving 
spirit of Christ should attribute such vindictiveness to Him. 

Four miles from Jerusalem to the right is seen the Toms OF 
RAcHEL, much visited by pilgrims and reverenced by Chris- 
tians, Moslems and Jews alike. There is no evidence of the 
authenticity of this site. Here we leave the main road which 
leads to Hebron, and turn to the left, soon reaching the quaint 
and attractive city of Bethlehem, so sacred in Christian story. 

The View of Bethlehem at the early morning hour is a 
scene long to be remembered. ‘‘ The little town of Bethle- 
hem’’ on the hillside, the houses clustered together, and the 
long narrow range lit up with the rays of the morning sun, are 
very pleasing to look upon, and the beauty is not dispelled by 
closer inspection. ‘The women and children seem cleaner and 
fairer than elsewhere in Palestine. There is a restful feeling in 
this lowly birthplace of the King of Kings, which one fails to 
find in other Palestine cities, save perchance Nazareth. 


BETHLEHEM 


The name Bethlehem means literally ‘‘ Place of Bread,”’ 
probably from the fact that the region around it offers such a 
marked contrast to the adjacent Judean wilderness. In Bible 
history it is associated with the lovely romance of Ruth and 
the youthful home-life of David, and is notable as the birth- 
place of Joab, Asahel and Abishai, but it is preeminent from 
the fact that here was born the Saviour of the world. There 
is no question that Bethlehem was the birthplace of our Lord, 
and we have even some reasonable assurance of the exact site. 
Justin Martyr, born only a few years after the death of the 
Apostle John, speaks definitely of the birth occurring in a 
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‘¢ certain cave close to the village of Bethlehem.’’ A century 
later Origen states that the cave and the manger were still 
shown. Eusebius and Jerome both attest the genuineness of 
this widespread belief. Thus two hundred years before the 
Basilica of Queen Helena was erected, this tradition had fuil 
sway. 

The Church of the Nativity was erected in 330, and it is 
usually believed that the Church now standing is practically 
the same building. Others assert that it was remodelled about 
the year 550, in the time of Justinian. Of its venerable an- 
tiquity there is no question. 

Here in r1or Baldwin of the Crusades was crowned king, 
and a few years later Bethlehem was made an episcopal see. 
By a special concession, the Greek Church obtained possession 
of the Church in 1672, and through the offices of Napoleon III 
the Latins were made co-proprietors in 1852. 

The Church of the Nativity lacks much of the tinsel and 
tawdry trapping which makes the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre so offensive to the spiritual-minded traveller. When one 
sees this oldest Christian church in the world, it is not difficult 
to believe himself near to the spot where Jesus, the son of 
Joseph, was born of the Virgin Mary. Tue Cave, where 
Jerome spent so many happy and useful hours and where he 
did so much for the life of the Christian Church, well repays a 
visit. Jerome may have been mistaken in the location of the 
cave of the Nativity, but it is at least reassuring that a man of 
Jerome’s ability believed this tradition. The repeated visits to 
both of these interesting places, serve to confirm the belief of 
the authenticity of this ancient conviction. 

The INTERIOR of the church has an impressive simplicity, a 
most cathedral-like effect being produced by a double row of 
forty-four monolithic columns with Corinthian capitals. The 
church is lighted by windows in the upper part. Five series of 
originally handsome mosaics, contributed by the Emperor 
~ Comnenos, about 1170, can only be faintly traced. 

Descending by way of the Crypt into the CHAPEL OF THE Na- 
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TIvITy, we come into the actual cave or grotto where it is 
believed that Christ was born. It is about forty feet long, 
twelve feet wide, and ten feet high. The present walls are of 
masonry and the pavement is of marble, with a silver star set 
in the pavement near the altar with the words, ‘‘ Hic de Vir- 
gine Maria Jesus Christus natus est.’’ The chapel is lighted 
by thirty-two rather gaudy looking lamps. 

In the CuaPEL OF THE MANGER just opposite is the manger, 
made of marble, the whole impression being rendered grotesque 
by a wax-doll infant reclining therein. The alleged original 
manger, found by that industrious discoverer of sacred relics, 
Queen Helena, was carried to Rome. In this chapel is also the 
ALTAR OF THE ADORATION OF THE Maci. 

It is scarcely profitable to give detailed description of various 
other portions of the Crypt, which includes.a CHAPEL OF THE 
Hoty Innocents, where several children concealed here were 
found and slain by Herod; the ALTAR aND Toms oF EuSEBIUS ; 
the Toms or St. JEROME, and the CHAPEL OF ST. JEROME, in 
which he is believed to have lived and written his works, in- 
cluding that imperishable monument to his industry, the Latin, 
or Vulgate, translation of the Scriptures. 

The so-called Field of the Shepherds, with the Grotto of 
the Shepherds in it, lies in a small cultivated field near Bethle- 
hem. The tradition which connects the angelic announcement 
with this spot goes back as far as the year 670, for at that time 
a church and a monastery were built here. Round about are 
still some ruins which may have belonged to this ancient 
CuurcH OF ‘‘GLoRIA IN ExceEtsis.’’ At any rate, some- 
where in this general vicinity Ruth the Moabitess gleaned 
among the sheaves, and David her great-grandson dreamed 
heavenly thoughts and .sang inspired songs among his sheep, 
and the angels on the Divine Natal night filled the air with holy 
rejoicing. 

Bethlehem gives the impression of being the most hopeful 
town in Palestine. It is distinctively a Christian town, there 
being only 260 Moslems out of a population of about 6,000. 
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Of the Christian population, only about fifty are Protestant. 
Both the Roman and Greek Churches have schools for boys 
and girls. There is a school for girls and also a seminary for 
training teachers, which are conducted by the BritisH Mission, 
and a GERMAN PROTESTANT CHuRCH has a school for boys and 
one for girls. 

The people of Bethlehem look happier and more intelligent 
than those of any other Palestine cities, and they show their 
industry and progressiveness by the manufacture of artistic 
souvenirs made from shells, mother-of-pearl and olive wood. 
Some of these shops are to be seen just near the entrance 
of the Church of the Nativity, and are well worth a visit. 


Sie REP TO HEBRON 


Again coming back to the main road near Rachel’s Tomb, 
we soon pass Bet Jata, which is sometimes identified with the 
Giloh of Joshua 15: 51. It is a town of 4,000 people, mostly 
Christian, with a Protestant school and a Church of 160 mem- 
bers. After several miles, we come to a GREEK MONASTERY 
with an insane asylum, quite near the village El] Khadr. A 
little farther is the ‘‘ CASTLE By THE POOLS,’’ built for protec- 
tion against the Bedouins. 

Solomon’s Pools are three magnificent cisterns, which 
once were united with Jerusalem by conduits, furnishing the 
Holy City with some of its water supply. The highest pool is 
381 feet long, 228 feet wide, and about 25 feet deep. The 
central pool is 423 feet long, 159 feet wide, and 38 feet deep. 
The lowest pool, the finest of them all, is 582 feet long, 147 
feet wide, and 48 feet deep. The building of these great pools 
and of the conduits connecting them with Jerusalem, is some- 
times assigned to Solomon and sometimes to Herod. 

From the Pools of Solomon the way winds around the slopes 
of the hills until we descend into the Wapy EL ARRUB, where 
there are large springs and a café. Here a stop is usually 
made. These abundant springs formerly connected with the 
Pools of Solomon. 
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Continuing the journey, we reach another spring called 
Ain ED-Dirwey, which as early as the time of Eusebius was 
believed to be the place where Philip baptized the Eunuch. A 
Christian church stood here in ancient times. A little further 
on the top of the hill are the ruins of Bet Sur (the Beth Zur 
of Josh. 15: 58) and on a hill to the left the Mohammedan 
village of Hatuut (Josh. 15: 58). After several miles a large 
building to the left is called Harem Ramer EL-KHa it, the 
shrine of Abraham, in a poor state of preservation. A little 
further beyond are the ruins of a church, probably the one 
that Constantine built by the terebinth of Mamre. Passing the 
ruins of several villages and a Russian Se with a high 
tower, we soon reach Hebron. 


HEBRON 


The origin of Hebron is lost in the glimmering dawn of 
antiquity. The Scriptural allusions to it are extremely numer- 
ous, including Abraham and Sarah, Joshua, Caleb, Abner, 
David, Absalom, Rehoboam, Judas Maccabzeus and others. 
The Crusaders also had a stronghold here. It is a character- 
istic Moslem city, with a filthy, bigoted and non-progressive 
people. The population is about 19,000, of whom 1,500 are 
Jews. The German PROTESTANT Mission has a school and 
church here, which are sustained with difficulty. The chief 
industries are the making of water-skins from the hides of goats 
and the manufacture of glass. 

The main place of interest is the Cave of Machpelah, all 
the more fascinating because it is utterly impossible to gain 
admission. The last Christian to be admitted, by a special 
order of the Sultan, was the Prince of Wales, now King Edward 
VU, in 1881. The present structure was built by the 
Crusaders, and it has since been changed into a mosque. The 
cavern itself is said to be double, each part having a separate 
opening. Certainly it holds mysteries which the world would 
willingly solve. .It is a quaint story,—that story of the cave 
‘and all its trees’’ purchased from Ephron the Hittite. It was 
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interesting to learn from a citizen of Hebron that to this very day 
when a purchase of land is made in Hebron, unless the trees 
are specially stipulated in the deed, they do not go with the 
property. 

The traditional Oak of Mamre is about half a mile from 
Hebron, in a garden now belonging to the Russians. While no 
intelligent person believes that this is the identical tree under 
which Abraham entertained his visitors, the tree is certainly 
more than a thousand years old, and extremely large, being 
thirty-two feet in circumference at its base. Unfortunately it 
is now gradually dying. At any rate, under some such tree 
not far from this locality, Abraham talked with strangers and 
‘entertained angels unawares.’’ 


JERICHO AND THE JORDAN 


The road to Jericho is along the identical way by which ‘a 
certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho.’’ This 
ride, past Gethsemane and over the Mount of Olives to Bethany, 
has a charm too subtle to be caught in the meshes of words, 
however skillfully woven together. 

Passing through Bethany is not an unmingled pleasure, as 
it is hard to reconcile this ruined and repulsive place with our 
preconceived idea of the home of Mary and Martha. It is some 
satisfaction to know that the present so-called house of the sis- 
ters has no foundation in fact as being the original. Nor will 
it be wise to put too great credence in the supposed sites 
of Lazarus’ Tomb and the house of Simon the leper. Yet it 
is certain that within a short radius of the spot where we stand 
these places did exist, and that while the little town itself has 
sadly changed, His eye often caught the great sweep of the 
Jordan Valley below, and the distant mountains beyond. 

It may just here be strongly emphasized that there should be, as 
far as possible, a complete setting aside of the roseate ideals 
about Palestine, which we have learned to cherish from our 
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childhood. It is better to expect very little intrinsically at- 
tractive in the things themselves, save the wonderful mountain- 
top views, but to go prepared to idealize even that which is 
mean and humble, because so intimately connected with the 
life of our Lord and with Bible associations. A sanctified 
imagination and a fervent heart will illumine the ‘‘ waste 
places,’’ and cause the Bible scenes to stand out anew with 
hallowed significance. 

The whole Way to Jericho has a striking grandeur from 
the fact that the top of the Mount of Olives is 4,000 feet 
above the Jordan Valley, so that almost continually the mag- 
nificent plain of the Jordan, together with the distant gray 
mountains of Moab, are spread out like a map at one’s feet. 
While the region itself, as one proceeds, becomes increasingly 
bare and treeless,—a true picture of the Judean desert,—yet its 
bare, billowy hills and great ravines are not without their im- 
pressiveness and grandeur. 

Some distance beyond Bethany we come to the Wady 
el-Hod, or Valley of the Watering Place, the only Spring be- 
tween Bethany and the Jordan Valley. It is called the Apos- 
tles’ Spring, and there can be no doubt but that our Lord and 
His disciples in passing by drank from this fountain. In the 
sixteenth century a fine building enclosed the Spring, but it 
is now neglected, and the water is not good. We would ad- 
vise total abstinence at this Spring, as well as at many other 
watering-places in Palestine. 

After several hours of riding down the steep descent through 
the barren but impressive waste, we reach the Khan Hadrur, 
or Good Samaritan Inn. As this point is about half-way to 
Jericho, usually a brief stop is made for rest and refreshments. 
There is quite a Bazaar of Oriental goods and weapons here, 
but the prices are apt to be a little high. The desolation of 
the surroundings in the immediate neighbourhood of the Inn, 
together with the fact that robberies have not been altogether 
unknown in modern times, serves to make the setting of the 
Parable exceedingly vivid. 
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After a few miles more we come to the Brook Cherith, 
sometimes also identified with the Valley of Achor. The 
Brook and the traditional spot where Elijah is said to have 
been fed by ravens, lose none of their piquancy from the fact 
that at certain seasons ravens are still seen flying about. This 
may give those, who are inclined to be dogmatic in the belief 
that it was indeed ravens and not Arabians who ministered to 
the Prophet, added conviction on the subject. All will agree, 
however, that the deep rocky ravine, which few will be inclined 
to descend, makes an ideal hiding-place. 

By a footpath to the left, the traveller can look down into the 
great abyss, and see a Greek Monastery, which serves as a 
sort of penitentiary for apostate priests. It is built against the | 
very side of the cliffs over a large cavern, and seems the very 
acme of desolation and inaccessibility. There is a path to the 
left down along the sides of the steep descent, rejoining the 
road some distance below, but it takes sure-footed climbing. 

After reaching the plain and following the base of the foot- 
hills, we get a full view of the Quarantania, the precipitous 
mountain which is supposed to be the scene of our Lord’s 
temptation. Along its face are openings of caves, once used 
by hermits, and just beyond may be seen the walls of a small 
Greek convent. Among the cliffs higher up are the ruins of a 
‘‘ CHAPEL OF THE TEMPTATION,’’ but these are only accessible 
to practiced climbers. The weird solitude of the crest of this 
mountain attracted hermits and anchorites from a very early 
period. 

The site of Ancient Jericho is indicated by a large mound, 
about six miles from the Jordan, on the western edge of the plain. 
From the eastern base of the mound issues forth a famous 
fountain, the ‘‘Sultan’s Spring’’ which was doubtless used as the 
water-supply of the city, as well as for the irrigation of the plain. 
The tradition that this is Elisha’s Fountain, the one whose 
waters were miraculously healed by the Prophet’s intervention, is 
quite well established. It certainly has a remarkable flow of 
water which ‘is sweet to this day.’’ The mound itself is over 
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1,200 feet in length from north to south. Although little of 
excavation has as yet been done, traces of the ruins of a mud- 
brick wall have been discovered, which so conservative an ex- 
pert in excavation as Dr. Bliss, formerly secretary of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, declares to be the probable wall 
‘which fell before the conquering trumpets of the Captain 
Joshua. 

It is hard to realize that the remnants of the ruined wall and 
the great mounds of débris were once a flourishing city set in 
a garden, and surrounded by groves of palms. Only one palm 
remained in 1838 when Dr. Robinson visited the place, and 
even that has since disappeared. Yet in the history of Israel it 
was known as the City of Palms, and Josephus speaks of its 
surroundings as ‘‘a divine region,” the ‘fattest of Judea.” 
The Greeks and Romans spread the fame of the surrounding 
valley over the world, and it was famous for its dates and 
balsams, yielding a large revenue. 

The Plain of the Jordan has little to connnene it as regards 
any present-day beauty. The Valley from the Sea of Gali- 
lee to the Dead Sea is sixty-five miles long, and usually three 
or four miles broad, but at Jericho is twelve or more miles 
wide, being called by Josephus ‘‘ the Great Plain.”” Much of 
this is of exuberant fertility, and with good management and 
proper irrigation, nearly all might be cultivated to advantage, 
the soil being rich and the tropical heat when combined with 
water causing luxuriant vegetation. The plain towards the 
Dead Sea is less promising. 

The Jews never had large cities in the plain, although Jeri- 
cho was especially flourishing under the Romans, who knew 
how to irrigate. The heat of the valley is intense, often reach- 
ing above roo degrees Fahrenheit in July and August. 

Modern Jericho is a group of wretched hovels, with a most 
forbidding-looking populace. They are notorious thieves, and 
should not be trusted. The only object of interest in the vil- 
lage is a ruined tower, built in medieval times as a protection 
against wandering Bedouins. 
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A half-hour’s ride from Jericho brings us to Gilgal. This 
was the first camping-place of the Israelites after they had 
crossed the Jordan, and here the twelve stones taken from the 
river were set up as a memorial. Here was also reestablished 
the rite of circumcision, and by Divine direction the Passover 
was celebrated. The only remains at present are a large ruined 
reservoir and several mounds of artificial construction. 


THE JORDAN 


The direct distance from the source of the Jordan to its 
mouth is about 137 miles, but the course of the river is so 
tortuous that below the Sea of Tiberias it is nearly three times 
its length in a straight line. In the region around its source 
and along the lakes of Huleh and Tiberias, it is extremely 
picturesque, and the water is clear as crystal, but its rapid 
descent, especially below Tiberias, where it flows between clay 
banks, makes the stream very muddy. The total fall from 
the source to the mouth is not less than 3,000 feet. 

There is no suggestion in Scripture that the Jordan could be 
called beautiful. Of course when the valley was filled with 
gardens and palm trees, much of the present desolation 
and unsightliness were wanting. The river itself is a 
swift, turbid stream, perhaps a hundred feet wide, with low 
banks looking wild and waste. It is quite the fashion for 
travellers to bathe in the Jordan in spite of its turbid waters 
because of its sacred associations. The intense heat of the 
valley makes the cold water of the Jordan all the more grateful, 
yet care should be taken not to remain too long in the 
chilling stream. Several years ago a number of cases of illness 
among a party of prominent ministers took its rise from the 
chill caused from too long exposure in the cold Jordan water. 

Here a number of associations come thronging to the mind. 
As one stands at the ford, there returns a vision of the great 
host of Israel, and afterwards Elijah and Elisha, passing through 
dryshod. 

At this ford is supposed to have occurred the Baptism of 
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Christ by John the Baptist. Hence, as early as the time of 
Constantine, it was regarded as a great privilege to be bap- 
tized here. Antonious in the sixth century records the fact 
that both banks at this point were paved with marble, and that 
a cross rose out of the water in the middle of the river, and 
that the linen garment which was worn at the baptism was_ 
religiously preserved as a winding-sheet. At the present time, 
Greek pilgrims attach great importance to baptisms and baths 
in the Jordan, especially during the week after Easter. All 
are clothed in white garments as they wade into the stream, 
and a Greek priest solemnly dips them under the water. As 
in the olden time, these garments are carefully kept for burial 
garments. 


THE DEAD SEA 

The Drab SEa is quite desolate, but not without its beauty. 
If you look across the dreary waste of waters to the purple 
Mountains of Moab, or at the rich colouring of the landscape 
you will find much to admire in this much despised portion 
of the country. 

The trip from the ford of the Jordan is void of any special 
interest, the dreariness and desolation as one proceeds being 
merely emphasized. The effect as one draws near to the sea 
is that of being at the bottom of an abyss. The table-lands to 
the east of the Dead Sea are about the same height as the 
table-lands of Judea, and between these the Dead Sea valley 
gives the impression of ‘‘a great gulf fixed.’ 

The Dead Sea is forty-seven miles long and from three to 
nine miles wide, and its greatest depth is 1,310 feet. The sur- 
face is about 1,300 feet below the level of the Mediterranean. 
The water contains about twenty-five per cent. of solid sub- 
stances in solution, of which seven per cent. is salt. This is 
five times as much as the water of the ocean contains. The 
bitter taste is due to the large amount of chloride of magnesium 
held in solution, and the oily feeling is due to the chloride of 
calcium. No living animal can be found in the waters and 
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the shores are barren of vegetation, but the assertion that birds 
cannot fly over its surface in safety is entirely erroneous. About 
six and one-half millions of tons of water flow into the sea 
each day, all of which is carried off by evaporation. 

The glare of the fiery judgment upon Sodom and Gomorrah 
shines down through all Scripture history. But it will never 
be known exactly where they were located. ‘That there was 
some fell punishment here is apparent, not only from the Scrip- 
ture account, but also from the physical environment, which 
forms a most dismal picture of desolation. It is not necessary 
to assume that these cities are buried beneath the Dead Sea, as 
it is more likely that they were cities of the Plain, overcome 
by the punishment of an earthquake mingled with burning 
bitumen and exploding gases. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON PALESTINE 


Season.—The best time to visit Palestine is from March 1st 
to April 15th, and in the autumn during October. The Spring 
is the time to see Palestine in its verdant and floral robe. 

Campinc.—To see Samaria and Galilee it will be necessary 
to give a week or more to riding horseback over extremely 
rough and rocky roads. The journey from Caifa to the Sea of 
Galilee and return can be made by carriage, but from Nazareth 
to Jerusalem horses are necessary. The ride although fatiguing 
is quite safe, as the horses are very sure-footed. Most people 
take this journey in camping parties under the guidance of 
F.C. Clark or Thos. Cook & Sons. This is the comfortable and 
convenient way, as the tents are quite luxurious in their ap- 
pointments. Those unaccustomed to horseback riding can 

‘take a palanquin, which is a little carriage carried by two 
strong mules, and costs five or six dollars a day extra. 

It is also possible to take the trip stopping at night in local 
inns or convents, usually conducted by responsible foreigners. 
They are usually neat and fairly clean, with rather simple but 
wholesome fare. 

On all such trips warm and waterproof clothing is necessary. 
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A large bag containing ample change of clothing is desirable, 
and is usually allowed in camping tours. 

A Turkish Tezkera (local passport) costing about $2.00 is 
necessary, in addition to the regular passport, for persons who 
travel in Galilee or Samaria. Guards always accompany tourist 
parties, and are necessary for protection against robbery. 

Customs.—Firearms and ammunition are prohibited and 
tobacco is sometimes confiscated in Syria. The exportation of 
antiquities is prohibited, but bakhshish is very influential. 

DraGoMEN.—There are a number of trained Dragomen in 
Palestine who are capable of conducting a party with skill and 
discretion. Perhaps the most prominent of these is Mr. Shukrey 
Hishmeh, of Jerusalem, who will be found a courteous Christian 
gentleman, of wide knowledge concerning the Biblical Palestine, 
and having an unusual executive ability in managing large or 
small parties. 

PurcHASES.—Towns like Nazareth, Nablous, Hebron, etc., 
are excellent places to buy hand-made native articles illustrating 
the customs of the people. ‘The hand-made lace at Nazareth 
is especially cheap and good. Metal articles such as rude 
knives, camel bells, etc., are good souvenirs, as well as hand- 
made slippers of native workmanship. 
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Statistical Information :— 

Kuepive Appas HILMI, BORN 1874, ASCENDED 1892. 

GOVERNMENT IS CONDUCTED BY SIX NATIVE MINISTERS, 
DIRECTED BY THE KHEDIVE. NO FINANCIAL DECISIONS CAN 
BE MADE WITHOUT THE CONCURRENCE OF GENERAL Lorp Cro- 
MER, THE ENGLISH CONSUL. "THEREISA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
OF THIRTY MEMBERS MEETING ONCE A MONTH, AND A GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY CONSISTING OF THE SIX MINISTERS, THE LEGISLATIVE 
CoUNCIL, AND FORTY-SIX MEMBERS POPULARLY ELECTED 
WHICH MEETS AT LEAST ONCE IN TWO YEARS. 

EGYPT HAS SIX GOVERNOR DISTRICTS AND FOURTEEN PROV- 
INCES. 

ENTIRE AREA ABOUT 400,000 SQUARE MILES, BUT THE NILE 
VALLEY HAS ONLY 12,976, OF WHICH 2,850 ARE COVERED BY 
MARSHES AND LAKES. ABOUT 5,700,000 ACRES ARE UNDER . 
CULTIVATION, WITH THREE CROPS ANNUALLY. THERE ARE 
5,219,113 DATE-PALMS. 

REVENUES (1902) 412,148,656. EXPENDITURES, £11,- 
432,522, INCLUDING £3,465,421 INTEREST ON DEBT AND 
42;399,441 ADMINISTRATION EXPENSES. Pusiic Dest, JAN- 
UARY I, 1904, £102,186,920. 

Imports (1903) 416,753,190. EXPORTS ZIO;118,407, 
INCLUDING RAW COTTON (£15,676,808), CEREALS, ANIMAL 
PRODUCTS, PROVISIONS AND MANUFACTURED GOODS. 

EcypTiAN ARMY UNDER Mas. Gen. SiR R. WINGATE, HAS 
§,600 ENGLISH SOLDIERS, AND A TOTAL OF 18,000 MEN AND 
150 GUNS. 

THE TOTAL POPULATION IS 9,734,405, OF WHICH 112,526 
ARE FOREIGNERS. OF THESE 608,446 ARE COPTS, $3,479 
ORTHODOX GREEKS, $6,343 ROMAN CATHOLICS, 25,200 JEws 
AND 11,894 PROTESTANTS, NINETY-TWO PER CENT. BEING 
MOHAMMEDANS. ONLY SEVEN PER CENT. OF EGYPTIANS IN 
LoweER EGYPT CAN READ AND WRITE, AND IN UpPER EGYPT 
FOUR PER CENT. IN 1898 THERE WERE 10,000 SCHOOLS AND 
228,000 PUPILS, OF WHICH 20,089 WERE IN MissIoN SCHOOLS. 

IN 1902, 2,922 VESSELS ENTERED THE PoRT OF ALEXANDRIA. 
TuroucH SUEZ CANAL, EIGHTY-SEVEN MILES LONG, 3,708 
VESSELS PASSED, WITH 223,775 PASSENGERS. THERE ARE 
1,393 MILES OF RAILWAY AND 42,567 MILES OF TELEGRAPH. 
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I—A SURVEY OF EGYPT 


Abridged by kind permission of its author from a lecture by Rev. Josiah 
Strong, D. D., on board the Celtic, Feb. 18, 1902. 


“ Egypt contains more wonders than any other land, and is preeminent 
above all the countries in the world.” —Herodotus. 


O civilization can be understood without a study of © 

the physical conditions under which it was devel- 

oped. Latitude, temperature, humidity, the eleva- 
tion and conformation of the land, soil, proximity to the sea, 
the existence of great rivers, have all had a profound influence 
in determining the occupation, habits, characteristics, customs, 
laws, government, religion and social institutions of all peoples 
and especially of ancient peoples. We will turn first, therefore, 
to the land rather than to its inhabitants. 


THE NILE 


All great Oriental civilizations have arisen in the fertile val- 
leys of great rivers, like the Euphrates and the Tigris, the 
Indus and the Ganges, the Hoang-Ho and the Yang-tse-Kiang. 
But no other land and no other people have been so dependent 
on any stream as Egypt and the Egyptians on the Nile. 

With the Amazon, the Congo and the Mississippi, it ranks 
as one of the four longest rivers in the world, being 4,062 miles, 
the Mississippi exceeding it by only fifty miles. 

We gain some conception of its majestic volume when we re- 
member that it has no affluent for more than 1,000 miles before 
it reaches the Mediterranean; and notwithstanding it is con- 
stantly being drained for purposes of irrigation and to supply 
the daily needs of nearly 10,000,000 people, and notwithstand- 
ing the vast volume which it empties into the sky by evapora- 
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tion, its low water current pours into the Mediterranean 61,500 
cubic feet of water every second. 

But for the Nile, the Libyan and the Arabian Deserts would 
unite to blot out the land of Egypt. It is the Nile whose fer- 
tilizing floods have made these deserts to blossom as the rose. 
It gave to Egypt her soil, and has been both the cup of life 
and the bread of life to her people. But this is not all; the 
peculiar characteristics of the great river molded the beginnings 
of the first civilization. 

The annual overflow of the Nile begins at the end of June 
and subsides completely before the end of November. It is 
due of course to the powerful rains of Equatorial Africa, but 
as there are practically no rains in Egypt this annual flood was 
very mysterious to the ancients, and legend attributed it to the 
tears of Isis periodically shed over the tomb of Osiris. 

In early ages this inundation made of Egypt one great lake. 
The necessity of controlling these waters compelled the ancient 
Egyptians to build canals, dykes and reservoirs, thus teaching 
them the science of river engineering. We have evidence of 
their ancient skill in the record that water communication be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Red Sea was opened some 
600 years B. c. and continued several centuries. 

The annual overflow, with its fertilizing deposit, obliterated 
all landmarks and made necessary the science of surveying and 
the registration of lands. The disputes naturally arising before 
they had learned to survey their lands and to register their 
titles led to the establishment of settled laws, to courts of jus- 
tice and to the enforcement of judicial decisions. Thus, it has 
been remarked, the river was responsible for the foundation of 
social, legal, and political order. Perhaps these peculiar con- 
ditions, existing in the valley of the Nile as nowhere else in: 
the world, may account for the fact that civilization first de- 
veloped in Egypt. ‘ 

Moreover, such a watercourse, running the length of the 
land, encouraged the art of boat-building and developed com- 
merce. By affording easy communication it helped to unify 
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the various tribes along its banks and to compact them into a 
great nation. At a later period it made possible the transpor- 
tation of stone hundreds of miles for architectural purposes. 


ANTLOULT Y 


Nothing so impresses the student of Egypt as the extreme 
antiquity of her civilization. 

Apart from the stone record of the monuments, the principal 
source of information concerning Egyptian history is Manetho, 
an Egyptian priest, who lived in the third century before 
Christ, and wrote a history of his country in Greek ; in which 
he introduced a list of its kings. This almost interminable 
list of names is commonly divided into families or dynasties, 
which again are subdivided into four periods. 

By familiarizing himself with this division, which may be 
done in a moment, the traveller will be able to fix approx- 
imately in his mind the date of the supreme events in Egyptian 
history, and the age of the most important monuments, so far 
as they are known. 

The first period is known as that of the Ancient Empire ; 
the second as the Middle Empire ; the third as the Vew Em- 
pire ; while the fourth is commonly called the Lower Period. 
The first or Ancient Empire comprises the first ten dynasties. 
The second or Middle Empire extends from the eleventh 
dynasty to the seventeenth inclusive. The third or the Vew 
Empire begins with the eighteenth dynasty and ends with the 
thirty-first, a Persian dynasty. While the Lower Period be- 
gins with the thirty-second or Macedonian dynasty and ends 
with the thirty-fourth or Roman. 

The history of Egypt as a nation begins with Menes, the 
first king of the first dynasty. The lists of Manetho, which 
have come. down to us through Byzantine, Greek and Roman 
writers, are more or less confused and admit of different con- 
structions. Egyptologists are not agreed as to the date of 
Menes. If we accept the judgment of Mariette, an excellent 
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authority, we shall avoid both extremes of opinion and place 
the beginning of Menes’ reign at 5004 B. C. 

The Ancient Empire extended from about 5000 B. c. to 
about 3250 before the Christian Era, and had closed before 
Abraham was born. To this remote period belong the pyra- 
mids. 

The Middle Empire had already attained some age when 
Abraham visited Egypt, and Joseph was made Governor un- 
der the last king of this empire. 

Many references are made to the twelfth dynasty and to the 
Hyksos, or Shepherd, kings. It should be remembered that 
these belong to the Middle Empire, and that roughly speaking 
the time of the former was 3000 B. c. and the time of the latter 
was 2000 B. c. The Hyksos kings oppressed Egypt for some 
500 years, which period is nearly centred by the date 2000. 

The New Empire which began with the eighteenth dynasty 
dates from about 1700 B. c. ‘The eighteenth, nineteenth and 
twentieth dynasties constituted its most brilliant epoch. To 
the eighteenth dynasty belonged King Thothmes III who has 
been called the Alexander of Egypt. He was the greatest sol- 
dier the land of the Nile ever produced and by his military 
genius made himself the master of the world. On the walls of 
Karnak he carved the names of 628 conquered nations and 
cities. 

To the nineteenth dynasty belonged the great Seti I. and his 
greater son, Rameses IJ, renowned both as warrior and builder, 
the Sesostris of the Greeks. This Pharaoh is recognized as the 
great oppressor of the Israelites, while his son and successor, 
Meneptah, was probably the Pharaoh of the Exodus. This of 
course fixes the nineteenth dynasty as the time of Moses. 

Many of you have seen the obelisk in Central Park, New 
York, the inscriptions on which are those of Thothmes III and 
Rameses II. And some of you will recall the sensation caused 
in the summer of 1881 by the discovery of a sepulchral cham- 
ber in the mountain chain west of Thebes, which yielded twenty 
royal mummies, among which were those of Thothmes III and 
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Rameses II. In the Museum of Gizeh at Cairo we shall see 
the faces of these very kings who flourished more than 3,000 
years ago. There also we shall find the mummy of Seti I., 
and look upon the very lips which commanded that the male 
offspring of the Hebrews be put to death; from which doom 
his daughter, Thermuthis, the sister of Rameses the Great, 
saved the infant Moses. 

The Lower Period of Egyptian history which included the 
thirty-second, thirty-third and thirty-fourth dynasties began 
with the establishment of Grecian power by Alexander 332 
years B. Cc. and continued about 700 years, closing with the 
Roman rule. 

These four periods, so briefly outlined, may serve as steps or 
stages to assist our historic imagination back to the remote an- 
tiquity when Egyptian history began. 

Age is a relative thing. We Americans think the Declara- 
tion of Independence belongs to ancient history. In Rome, 
some years since, my attention was attracted by a crumbling 
wall, and I asked my guide its age: ‘‘ That,’’ said he, ‘is quite 
recent—built only about 700 years ago.’’ I told him that if he 
would come to New York, I would show him a few ancient 
houses—some as much as a hundred years old. If we pilgrims 
from the youngest civilization to the oldest are to gain what 
the ministers call a ‘realizing sense ’’ of what our eyes behold 
in Egypt, we must strengthen the wings of our imagination, 
and accustom them to longer flights, substituting millenniums 
for centuries. 

When we visit the Holy Land, the manger at Bethlehem 
will seem to us far away on the dim horizon of history, but 
_ that date reaches only a little more than half-way to the cradle, 
floating among the rushes of the Nile; and the time of Moses 
does not reach half-way back to Menes the first king of Egypt. 
The Pyramids are nearly twice as old as the ten command- 
ments. And when our wearied imagination alights on old 
Cheops, it must not rest there, but take another long flight 
back into the dimmer distance of a remoter past far beyond 
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Menes if it would reach the beginning of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion. Back of Egypt’s first king was a prehistoric period when 
the land was divided into petty principalities, each of which 
was ruled by its own hereditary chieftain. During this pre- 
historic period there was progress through many ages, for when 
Egypt first appeared in history 7,000 years ago, it emerged 
with a highly developed civilization, as Minerva sprang full 
armed from the head of Jupiter. It is an astonishing fact 
that, unlike other peoples, we find in the case of the Egyptians 
no penumbra of barbarism between the darkness of savagery 
and the light of civilization. 

At the building of the Great Pyramid, nearly six thousand 
years ago, Egypt possessed a written language, a grammar, a 
literature, a philosophical religion, a school of art, a knowledge 
of mathematics and of the mechanical arts, an established hier- 
archy and a social system. 

Let us glance rapidly at some of these evidences of the ad- 
vanced character of Egyptian civilization. 


RELIGION 


Religion occupied a large place in the thought of this people, 
and the principle of life and the fact of death occupied a large 
place in their religion. This was quite natural, for Egypt itself 
was an oasis of life between two deserts of death, and the con- 
trast was strong and sharp and constant. 

The Egyptians always dedicated their temples to three gods. 
The first is the male principle, the second the female principle, 
and the third the offspring of the other two, the three deities 
being blended into one. ‘‘ Jamblichus, a writer who lived at 
the end of the third century, represents the Egyptians as be- 
lieving in one God, unique, universal, uncreated, existing from 
all eternity.’’ He goes on to say that under this supreme deity 
there are other gods who personify his divine attributes. Thus 
Ammon is the hidden force in nature which brings all things 
into life. Imothis is the supreme intellect. Ptah is the crea- 
tive essence, and Osiris is the good and beneficent deity pre- 
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siding over the abode of departed spirits. If Jamblichus is 
correct, monotheism would seem to have been at one time the 
foundation of the Egyptian religion, but confusion increases 
with investigation. Apparently the religious conceptions of 
the Egyptians varied in different periods, and in different parts 
of the empire during the same period, so that they may be said 
to have had a family of religions. There is considerable evi- 
dence that pantheism was the philosophical basis of all. They 
venerated the principle of life in its various manifestations, 
hence animal worship, in one city that of the sacred bull, in 
another that of the ibis, in another that of the crocodile, and 
in another that of the cat. Vegetable life also was a manifes- 
tation of deity. Hence the biting sarcasm of Juvenal’s line: 


«Oh sacred nation, whose gods grow in gardens!” 


In some periods, the educated priests certainly had very 
noble conceptions of deity, ethically far superior to those of 
the Greeks ; but the common people evidently practiced a gross 
and degrading idolatry. 

Amelia B. Edwards, an excellent authority, finds in ‘‘ totem- 
ism,’ which is common to all barbarous peoples, the origin of 
Egyptian animal worship in* prehistoric times, before they at- 
tained civilization. In later ages, the educated priests devel- 
oped from this origin a religious conception which reached 
monotheism, though not monotheism, pure and simple, like 
that of the Hebrews. 

Our earliest knowledge of the Egyptians shows a clear con- 
ception of immortality, which profoundly influenced their art 
and their civilization. They divided man into several elements 
which would ultimately be reunited, hence the embalming of 
the body, which in the course of ages made Egypt one vast 
sepulchre. Dr. Birch, a cautious man, estimates that between 

_ 2,000 years before Christ and 700 years after, there were 420,- 
000,000 corpses embalmed in Egypt. But since this estimate 
it has been discovered that embalming was practiced 2,000 
years earlier, so that Miss Edwards places the total number of 
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mummies for 4,700 years at 731,000,000, nearly equal to one- 
half of the present population of the world. ‘This estimate 
seems at first quite incredible, and yet it is based on reasonable 
data. A recent census of Egypt gives the population as nearly 
10,000,000; and we are told that under the Ptolemies it was 
twice that number. The assumption that for the 4,700 years 
referred to, the population averaged between seven and eight 
millions would give Miss Edwards’ total. 

One of the elements of man which was separated from the 
body by death was the ‘‘Ka,”’ which is now explained to rep- 
resent the Ze. As there must needs be some dwelling-place 
for the ‘‘Ka’’ until the resurrection of the body, they pro- 
duced images of the deceased, which were inhabited by the 
‘‘Ka,” and, that it might feel as much at home as possible, 
the image or statue was made to bear the closest resemblance 
to its human model; hence the development of Egyptian 
sculpture. 


CULTURE 


The statements just made explain a fact otherwise difficult 
to understand that the most precious funereal statuettes were 
walled into the tombs never again to be looked upon. 

Egyptian Art may claim a priority over Grecian of more 
than three thousand years. That is, Egyptian art was as much 
older than Grecian as Grecian is older than American. The 
Egyptians were the teachers of the Greeks and the Italians; 
and well they might be, for the archaic work of the former was 
far superior to that of the latter, though the matured art of the 
Greeks far surpassed the best efforts of their Egyptian teachers. 

The vast antiquity of Egyptian art is seen in the fact that 
the time of the great pyramid, or nearly six thousand years ago, 
marked not its beginning but its culmination. The drawing of 
that age is far better than that of several thousand years later 
in the time of Herodotus, for instance. 

The Architecture of Egypt is chiefly characterized by its 
massiveness, which together with ‘the dryness of the climate 
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accounts for its astonishing permanence. The temples and the 
‘tombs are the most notable examples of the architecture of the 
Egyptians, which, like their art, was inspired by their religion. 
The purpose of the pyramids was, for many ages, as much of 
a mystery as their origin, but it is now known that they were 
the tombs of kings, all of which belonged to the first ten 
dynasties, the period of the Ancient Empire. Cheops, the 
greatest, is composed, it is estimated, of 2,300,000 blocks of 
stone, each containing forty cubic feet, most of which were 
quarried on the opposite side of the river. The building of 
his tomb was a life-work of the king. When he ascended the 
throne, he began the construction of a small pyramid, which 
he called his “‘home,’’ and to which he added up to the end 
of his reign. 

When we reflect that Cleopatra and Mark Antony and Alex- 
ander the Great, and that Joseph and Jacob and Abraham once 
saw these very same pyramids and the sphinx which we are to 
see, these most tangible realities which have come down from 
the dim past help to make vividly real to us the historic per- 
sonages who once looked on them and, like us, wondered at 
their age and origin. 

The Sphinx is considered by Maspero the most ancient 
monument in Egypt, and is probably nearly or quite six thou- 
sand years old. Three times the drifting sand of the desert 
has been cleared away, revealing an inscription which disposes 
of the mystery so long attaching to it. It is now known to be 
an image of the god, Harmaku, a solar deity, and is intended 
to typify the dead sun come back to life each morning. 

The astonishing multiplicity of Egyptian monuments can be 
appreciated only when we remember that vast numbers have 
been destroyed and great numbers have been exported. Some 
years ago, the eminent Egyptologist, M. Naville, assured me 
that for some purposes the British Museum was a better place 
to study Egyptology than Egypt itself. 

Egyptian knowledge of the exact sciences, like mathematics 
and astronomy, was much greater than their acquaintance with 
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Experimental Science, the development of which awaited 
the Baconian method. For instance, we are told that the 
learned practitioners of Memphis and Thebes prescribed “raw 
meat, horrible mixtures of nitre, beer, milk, and blood boiled 
up and swallowed hot.’’ The bile of certain fishes and the 
bones, fat, and skins of all kinds of unsavoury creatures, such 
as vultures, bats, lizards, and crocodiles, were among their 
choicest remedies, reminding one of Chinese practice at the 
present time. No wonder that there were many undertakers 
and embalmers. 

The pyramids afford sufficient evidence that their builders 
understood practical Geometry, and could accurately calcu- 
late the bulk and weight, of materials. A treatise on plane 
trigonometry has been found. 

In Astronomy the Egyptians anticipated some great dis- 
coveries which we have considered modern. They understood 
the difference between the fixed stars and the planets, and 
knew that ‘‘the earth forms a part of the planetary system, 
and is subject to the same law of motion.”’ In an inscription 
older than Abraham it is written that «the earth navigates the 
celestial ocean in like manner with the sun and the stars.”” 
Again in an ancient papyrus we read that Ptah, the primordial 
god, ‘moulded man, created the gods, made the sky, and 
formed the earth, revolving in space.” When we remember that 
the Ptolemaic system of astronomy was once taught in Yale 
college, this anticipation of the Coperican system is indeed an 
astonishing illustration of the wisdom of the ancients. 

Exploration of the mounds is rapidly enriching the world 
with illustrations of Egyptian Literature, 

Hieroglyphics were once supposed to be a sort of picture 
writing, like a ‘‘rebus,”’ to be guessed. But the discovery of 
the Rosetta stone showed them to be the alphabet of a written 
language no more difficult to read than Hebrew, and less 
difficult than Chinese. 

Inscriptions, however numerous, do not constitute a litera- 
ture. There cannot be a literature without books in some 
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form, and there cannot be a popular literature without a cheap 
material on which to write. This was afforded by papyrus, 
which the Egyptians learned to use 800 years before Abraham. 

Egyptian literature was of the most varied character. It 
comprised works on morals, religion, education, science and 
magic, travels, stories, fables, heroic poems, love-songs, essays, 
hymns, dirges and rituals. Some of the Arabian Nights 
entertainments and some of A‘sop’s fables were borrowed from 
Egyptian literature ; and we are using every day English words 
which came down from the same source, such as alchemy, 
camel, cocoanut and gum. 

The teaching of their moral precepts is familiar. Permit a 
few examples. ‘Converse with the ignorant as freely as with 
the scholar, for the gates of knowledge should never be 
closed.’’ 

«Beware of giving pain by the words of thy mouth, and 
make not thyself to be feared.”’ 

“‘ He who speaks evil, reaps evil.’’ 

‘< Til-treat not thine inferior ; respect the aged.’’ 

«‘Save not thine own life at the expense of the life of 
another.’’ 

The literature of the Egyptians shows that they were men of 
like passions with ourselves. Says Miss Edwards: ‘‘ We had, 
I suppose, been so accustomed to think of the ancient Egyp- 
tians as mummies that we scarcely remembered they were 
men. ‘Those mummies, it is true, had once been alive in a 
solemn, leathery, unsympathetic way, as become a people who 
were destined to be spiced, bandaged, and ultimately con- 
signed to glass cases in modern museums. But as for an 
ancient Egyptian in love, chanting a sonnet to his mistress’s 
eyebrow and accompanying himself on the lute, we should 
have blushed to think of him in connection with so trivial an 
occupation.”’ 

The following is from a love-song sung by a girl to her lover. 
Each strophe begins with an invocation to some flower. I will 
give but one. 
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“ Oh flower of marjoram! 

Fain would I be to thee as the garden in which I have planted flowers 
and sweet-smelling shrubs! the garden watered by pleasant runlets, 
and refreshed by the north breeze ! 

Here let us walk, oh my Beloved, hand in hand, our hearts filled 
with joy! 

Better than food, better than drink, is it to behold thee, 

To behold thee, and to behold thee again.” 


We all recognize the symptoms as genuine; it is the old 
story that is always new. 

Inasmuch as the Egyptians come into long continued con- 
tact with foreigners on their own soil, their Monuments and 
Mounds throw much light on the early history of other 
peoples, particularly that of the Assyrians and Hebrews, and 
of the Canaanitish, Grecian and Italian tribes. We have time 
for a single illustration only, one bearing on the Scriptural story 
of the bondage of Israel. 

We are told in the first chapter of Exodus that the children 
of Israel ‘‘ built for Pharaoh treasure-cities, Pithom and 
Raamses.’’ The former has been identified and excavated by 
M. Naville, working under the auspices of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, the treasury of which is supplied by both English 
and American contributions. 

Again in the first chapter of Exodus we read, ‘‘and the 
Egyptians made the children of Israel to serve with rigour ; and 
they made their lives bitter with hard bondage, in mortar and 
in brick.’’ It was the common custom for the Egyptians to 
lay brick not in mortar but in mud, which dries immediately 
and holds tenaciously. Now it is an interesting fact that 
M. Naville found the brick of the ancient city of Pithom laid 
in mortar, not mud. 

You remember that at first straw was furnished the Israelites 
to mix with their brick, but later they were refused straw and 
bidden to gather it for themselves, though nought of their tale 
of brick was diminished. So they went up and down and 
collected ‘‘stubble,”’ we are told, to mix with the clay. The 
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word translated ‘‘stubble’’ is the word for a kind of reed 
which grows to this day in that part of Egypt. 

After 3,300 years those very bricks are brought to the light ; 
and mark what the explorer found. M. Naville tells us that 
the lower courses of the massive cellar walls of Pythom were 
laid with brick mixed with chopped straw, but higher up the 
straw disappears, and the brick were found to be made of clay 
mixed with the reeds, which still grow in the bottom of the old 
Pharaonic canal; and still higher, after the reeds had been ex- 
hausted, the uppermost courses were found to have been laid 
with brick made of Nile mud without any binding substance 
whatever. 

What a curious and striking confirmation of the story of the 
oppression told in Holy Writ! 

Many other testimonies from the monuments might be given 
but this must suffice. 

We may congratulate ourselves that we are to visit Egypt 
before modern enterprise has quickened to new life this land of 
the dead past. 

The Egyptian peasant, as he laboriously lifts water from the 
great river by means of the same appliances which his ancestors 
used, thousands of years ago, still sings the same refrain which 
they sang. But soon modern engineering will distribute the 
bounty of the life-giving Nile after the most approved methods 
of modern science, and the song of the water-drawer will be 
lost with his occupation. 

Modern civilization has a marvellous transforming power 
which during the twentieth century is destined to quicken the 
Orient with new life. It is our good fortune to visit it when 
the coming metamorphosis is only just begun. 
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II—LOWER EGYPT 


PRESENT GOVERNMENT 


HILE nominally Egypt is subject to Turkey, pay- 

‘ N | ing an annual tribute to the Sultan of $3,500,000, 

in reality Egypt is self-governing. The Khedive, 
or King, is supposed to rule, but Great Britain in large measure 
administers the government as a sort of trustee for the debts 
owing to her and to other nations, including France, Germany, 
Russia, Austria and Italy. Hence Lord Cromer, who is called 
England’s diplomatic representative, is the real head of the 
Egyptian government. 

The International Courts are composed of thirteen European 
powers and the United States, In these Courts all the property 
rights of foreigners are settled, so that the Egyptian govern- 
ment has no control except over its own subjects. 

The map of Egypt shows 400,000 square miles, about seven 
times as great as the area of New England, but the part which 
is really inhabitable is not so large as Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts together. It consists of an elongated oasis extending 
along the whole length of the Nile and varying from half a 
mile to fourteen miles in breadth. 

The finances of the country are now in a good condition, 
although twenty years ago Egypt was insolvent, giving a good 
pretext for British intervention. 

Under the Ptolemies there were supposed to be 25,000,000 
people, but in 1798, Napoleon found only 2,500,000. By the 
census of 1897, taken under British supervision, there were 
9,750,000, representing the unusual density of 928 persons to 
the square mile, which is greater than any country in Europe. 
Of the whole population about twelve per cent. can read and 
write. 

The present ruler, Abbas Hilmi II, who: succeeded to the 
Khedivate in 1892, at the age of eighteen, is a young man of 
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unusual qualifications. He is conversant with English, French, 
German, Turkish, Arabic, and several other languages, and is a 
skillful performer on the piano. With the exception of the 
Oriental fez, he is always dressed in the height of European 
fashion. He has never availed himself of the permission of 
the Koran of having four wives, but seems quite content with 
one, a Circassian woman of common birth. He has a family 
of six young children. 

The number of pleasure and health seekers averages about 
8,000 annually, who spend not less than $5,000,000. 

The land furnishes two and sometimes three crops a season ow- 
ing to effective irrigation, the water being lifted by the shadoofs, 
worked by a man, or by the sakeh worked by oxen, and in » 
some instances by modern pumps. The immense labour and 
expense of irrigation may be judged from the fact that it takes 
about four hundred tons of water to irrigate one acre once, and 
it must be thus saturated four or five times a season. 

The new dam at Assuan, holding about a billion tons of 
water, will give additional irrigation to 1,600,000 acres and 
will increase the earning power of Egypt by about $13,000,000 
annually, which is more than the entire cost of the dam. 

The climate is very dry and tonic, making a favourite winter 
and spring resort. Only an inch and a half of rain falls at 
Cairo annually, while at Luxor it rarely or never rains. The 
average of winter temperatures is sixty-two degrees Fahrenheit, 
making it an ideal winter abode. 


ALEXANDRIA 


We first set foot on the sacred soil of Egypt at Alexandria. 
It was intended by its founder to be the capital of the world. 
It was the meeting-place of four great civilizations :—the Ori- 
ental, the Greek, the Roman and the Hebrew. Its high cul- 
ture was Greek, but it interested itself in all other intellectual 
developments. Jews were numerous, for the policy of Alexan- 
der was to attract as many of them as possible from Jerusalem 
and Macedonia, and to give them great political privileges. 
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It became the seat of some of the most famous schools 
known in history. The Library founded by Ptolemy Lagus 
had its home in the Serapeum. Alexandria was the home of 
Ptolemy, whose system of astronomy bears his name; of Philo 
the philosopher, whose writings Paul had studied; of Cleopatra 
VI, the daughter of Auletes and the last of the Cleopatras,— 
the one who governed Egypt twenty-two years; of Hypatia, 
the famous lecturer before the Neo-Platonic school, whom 
Charles Kingsley has immortalized ; of Apollos and Barnabas, 
the companion of Paul in his journeys; and greatest of all, 
the home of Mark, the Author of the second Gospel. 

Here was made the Septuagint translation of the Hebrew 
Bible,—the translation used by Him of whom it was said, 
«Out of Egypt have I called My Son.” 

Alexandria was the pride of the great conqueror who founded 
it 332 B. Cc. The material from which it was constructed was 
brought from the ruins of Memphis. Travellers are accus- 
tomed to make an excursion from Alexandria to the “ Sarcoph- 
agus of Cleopatra.’ There is as much evidence that our 
mother Eve was buried in that marble coffin, as was the Greek 
beauty, who bewitched Anthony and Cesar. 

The tomb of Alexander is discovered in this region regularly 
every two or three years. There is nothing unreasonable in 
this, for Curtius X: 31 and A®lion, Varia-Historia XII: 64 
bear testimony that Ptolemy Lagus brought his body to Mem- 
phis, and a few years afterwards removed it to Alexandria. 


SCENES OF INTEREST 


In approaching ALEXANDRIA, the first object that is visible 
is the Phare. This is the direct descendant of the earliest 
lighthouse in the world, the Pharos tower, built in the reign of 
Ptolemy II, Philadelphus. It was nearly six hundred feet high, 
and its summit was illumined every night with great fires, to 
serve as a beacon-light for mariners all along the coast. This 
tower was regarded as one of the wonders of the world, and 
was evidently most substantially built, as, in spite of several 
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destructive earthquakes, it remained standing until the four- 
teenth century A. D. 

Modern Alexandria is quite as European as Egyptian in 
appearance, having 46,000 Europeans out of a total popula- 
tion of 320,000. It is the commercial port, not only of Egypt, 
but of a large part of North Africa. It has fine stone-paved 
streets, broad avenues, modern business buildings and abundant 
evidences of growing wealth. 

The Place Mehemet Ali is a long Square, handsomely 
ornamented with trees, containing the equestrian statue of this 
powerful ruler, who did so much for present-day Egypt. The 
statue is sixteen feet high, mounted on a pedestal of twenty 
feet. 

During the uprising of Arabi, this was the scene of a massacre 
of Europeans on July 11, 1882, followed by the sacking and 
burning of the greater part of the European quarter. 

There is little of interest to the tourist, unless we except the 
fine red monolith called Pompey’s Pillar. In reality, it has 
no historical relation to Pompey, but was erected in honour of 
Diocletian. The statue on the summit has long since disap- 
peared. The shaft is a single block of red granite, eighty-nine 
feet high, which was brought from Upper Egypt. 

The Egyptian Burial-Place, discovered in 1900, is the 
largest and most elaborate Alexandrian catacomb, originally 
built for some wealthy Egyptian and his family, living about 
200 A. D. Admission five piastres. 

The Museum of Grzeco-Roman Antiquities is interest- 
ing to antiquarians and has some fine specimens including a 
colossal marble Statue of Hercules ; a small portrait of Alex- 
ander the Great (29) ; some Figures of girls noted for delicacy 
of form and fine colouring (1435 and 1436); alife size /igure 
of Apis in granite (370); Bas-relief of harper and singing- 
women; and a marble torso and marble head of Hercules 
(H and J in Room 16). 

To the south of Alexandria is Lake Mareotis, a shallow 
body of water covering what was once a hundred thousand 
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acres of fine cultivable soil. It was the result of the effort of 
the English in 1801 to destroy the fresh water supply of Alex- 
andria, during its occupation by the troops of Napoleon. The 
English are paying dearly for this act of folly, as this salt lake 
would soon overflow enormous tracts of the Nile Valley, were 
it not for the fact that over a million tons of water are 
pumped back into the Mediterranean every twenty-four 
hours. 

Ramleh is the residence suburb east of Alexandria situated 
on the Mediterranean. It is connected by a line of railway 
which enables hundreds of Alexandria’s business men to reside 
here. 

The only town of any size between Alexandria and Cairo is 
Damanhur, with 22,000 inhabitants. But the journey will 
be most engrossing, on account of the constant panorama 
of village and rural life, as well as of the novel Oriental scenes 
peculiar to Egypt. 


CAIRO 


Cairo is a city of about 570,000 people, of whom 35,000 are 
Europeans. It was founded 969 a. p. by Fatimite Caliphs. 
It has been the scene of romantic and heroic exploits, in which 
such conquerors as Saladin, Harum-al-Rashid and Napoleon 
have figured. As the largest city in Africa it is a very con- 
gress of nationalities and types, and the resort of savants, an- 
tiquarians and students. It is undoubtedly the most varied 
and fascinating city on the globe. It furnishes unlimited op- 
portunities of seeing Oriental life and environment, and at the 
same time, travellers can live at unsurpassed modern hotels, 
amid luxurious Oriental surroundings that are unique and de- 
lightful. 

The fact that Cairo is a military city, with English soldiers, 
Arab lancers, Soudanese infantry and Egyptian cavalry, all in 
a picturesque variety of uniforms, adds not a little to the 
kaleidoscopic effect of the city streets. 
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SCENES OF INTEREST 

The Arabian name of Cairo is Masr-el-Kahira. The com- 
mon people call it Masr. It is situated on the east bank of 
the Nile, twelve miles above the apex of the Delta, one hun- 
dred and fifty miles by rail from Alexandria, and eighty miles 
west of Suez. It is built partly on the plain, and partly on the 
lower slope of the rocky range of Mokattem, on a spur of 
which stands the Citadel, 250 feet above the level of the 
town. ‘The prospect from the ramparts of this fortress is one 
of great magnificence and beauty, and is therefore one of the 
first places that will be visited. Below lies the city with its 
strongly built walls and lofty towers, its gardens and squares, 
its palaces and mosques, in all the beauty of their delicately 
carved domes and minarets covered with fantastic tracery. 
Here one may see the port of Boulak, there the palace and 
gardens of Shoubra, yonder the broad river Nile studded with 
islands and the Valley of the Nile dotted with groups of trees. 
On the north horizon are the Pyramids, on the west are fields 
and gardens and villas, on the east the barren cliffs of Mokat- 
tam backed by an ocean of sand. 

Within its walls Cairo occupies a site about seven miles in 
circumference. During the reign of Ismail it was extended, 
especially towards the river, so as to make a circle of eight or 
nine miles. Its improvement has kept pace with its extension. 
New streets have been cut through the more crowded districts, 
and the Ezbekiya, the principal square of the city, which 
formerly was allowed to lie waste, has been transformed into 
public gardens; while buildings of considerable pretensions 
have sprung up in the neighbourhood. 

Next to the Citadel in importance are the Mosques. If, as 
is said, there are 400 of them, many must be in ruins. The 
Mosque of Tulun, founded in 379 a. p., exhibits ancient speci- 
mens of the pointed arch. The Mosque of Sultan Hakim, 
the fanatical patron of the Druses, was founded in 1003 A. D. 
The Mosques most worthy of a visit are Amru in Old Cairo, 
el Akbar, el Hassunen, and el Azhar,—the Moslem University. 
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Tickets may be obtained from the hotel porter, but these will 
not always secure admission to el Azhar. 

The principal features of a mosque are an open court with a 
fountain in the middle used by the Moslems for ablution,—a 
necessary preliminary to Moslem worship. The most sacred 
part of the building, which corresponds to the Choir of a 
Catholic Cathedral, is usually screened off from the rest of the 
building, and contains the tomb of the founder. In the centre 
of this sanctuary is the pulpit and the niche showing the direc- 
tion of Mecca. 

The most important of all the mosques of Cairo is that of 
Sultan Hassan near the Citadel. The better one becomes 
acquainted with this Mosque the more he loses his affection for 
the others. Its quaint sublimity never fails to be impressive. 
Here better than anywhere else one feels the spirit of Old Cairo. 
Coming through a dark passage into the great court, one is 
suddenly caught up by an inspiration peculiar to the place. 
The path leads over the broken tesselations of the pavement, 
up a mass of masonry browned and crumbling by time. In the 
centre of the court, supported on eight stone columns, a beau- 
tiful dome of wood broods over a cistern of water, never at 
rest, but ceaselessly throbbing with the glint of the gray walls. 
Still more attractive is the frieze of Arabic characters which try 
to remind the visitor that Sultan Hassan, though dead, is still 
saying :—‘‘ This building is dedicated to Allah the Merciful, 
the Compassionate.’’ This embroidery in wood, is dark, deli- 
cate and rare. 

We have only reached the entrance of the Holy of Holies, 
which is beyond the pulpit and the Mecca wall, where lies, 
under the great height of the dome, the Tomb of the founder. 
No direct ray of sunlight ever penetrates this sacred place to 
heighten the lustre of the polished marblesarcophagus, with its 
pomegranate flowering of stone, but the mullioned windows, 
cut ten feet thick in the walls, allow indirect rays of the search- 
ing sun to stream in upon the side walls. Over each of the 
three recesses a deep blue circle of turquoise seems to catch 
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the glory of the sky. Under the lower windows, and above 
the panels of the marble and alabaster, a frieze of wood reaches 
round the walls in strange Arabic letters, writhing in snake-like 
segments. The effect is mysterious. The religious spirit 
breathed here defies analysis. There is a beauty even in decay. 
One feels here the presence of a silent hidden Demolisher, and 
though he may be Love, he is also Law. 

One of the most interesting places to visit is the University 
el-Azhar, ‘the splendid,’’ which is the great official Uni- 
versity of Mohammedanism. It was founded in 975, and is 
perhaps the oldest university now existing. 

The original ground plan, in the form of a rectangle, may 
still be traced. The central part of the sanctuary, with its 
cupolas, is a part of the first structure, and the characteristic 
ornamentation is well worth noting. During the successive 
centuries the various rulers of Egypt have enlarged this Mosque, 
to a great extent reproducing the old style of architecture. 

In the interior is the large Mosque-court which is enclosed 
by an arcade ornamented in Persian style. Adjacent to the 
Court is the Sanctuary with nine aisles and 140 marble col- 
umns, the entire area being 3,600 square yards. 

The various compartments are used by students from dif- 
ferent countries such as Algeria, Morocco, Nubia, and others. 
One section is for students from the holy city of Mecca, and 
another for blind students. The four great doctrinal schools 
of the Mohammedans are here represented. The attendance 
in former years was largely in excess of the present number, 
but there are still about 6,000 students and 225 teachers. Not 
only the Koran is taught, which is the text-book of the juve- 
nile students, but also the Arabic grammar, literature, philos- 
ophy, logic and jurisprudence, the course varying from three 
to six years. 

The University is richly endowed, owing to the fact that few 
Mohammedans of wealth fail to remember it in their wills, and 
hence no scholar is compelled to pay tuition. The teachers 
get no pay except liberal allowances of food, most of them 
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being engaged in copying books, or in some other outside em- 
ployment having a salary attached. 

The method of teaching is almost wholly in training the 
memory, there being nothing to develop independence of 
thought. As a consequence, there is no original work done, 
and no advancement made. 

There is a strictly democratic spirit prevailing among the 
students, the son of an official sitting side by side with the 
scantily attired son of a peasant. Over a thousand charity 
scholars live constantly at the University, about goo loaves of 
bread being daily distributed among them. 

The Tombs of the Caliphs are elaborate mausolea con- 
structed between the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries. They 
were originally richly endowed and had a large staff of attend- 
ants, but in recent years they have gradually fallen into decay. 

The most important is the Toms Mosque or SULTAN 
BARKUK, with two minarets and a fine dome. The entire 
ground plan is 240 feet square. It is an elaborate building 
with a number of corridors, prayer niches and sanctuaries, 
with rooms for the dead opening upon a large inner quad- 
rangle. It is one of the most perfect examples of pure Arabian 
architecture anywhere to be found. 

The Toms Mosque or Kait Bey, built 1463, is also a fine 
specimen of the Caliph Tombs. It is notable for its slender 
minaret, 135 feet high, its lofty noble dome and its stalactite 
ornamentation. 

From the Tombs it is convenient to visit the Winp-MILL 
Hitt, which affords a fine view of the city and all the sur- 
rounding region. 

The Island of Roda.—According to tradition, this Island 
is the place where Moses was found among the bulrushes. It 
can easily be reached by ferry from Old Cairo (round trip, one 
piastre). It contains a fine garden belonging to the heirs of 
Hasan Pasha. 

At the south end is the old Nilometer, dating from 716 A. D., 
which is in the form of a well, sixteen feet square with an 
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octagonal column in the centre inscribed with Arabic measure- 
ments, the Arabic ell being twenty-one and one-third inches 
long. When the Nile is at its lowest ebb it covers seven ells, 
and when it rises to about fifteen ells, a public announcement 
is made that the height necessary for general irrigation has 
been reached. ‘This event is celebrated with popular demon- 
strations of rejoicing. 

Old Cairo contains comparatively little of interest save the 
ancient Coptic Church of Abu Sergeh (St. Sergius) and the 
Mosque of Amru. 


THE EGYPTIAN MUSEUM 


The following description contains only the more noteworthy objects of 
interest. A fuller catalogue may be found in Baedeker, but the tourist 
should observe that owing to the removal of the Museum from Gizeh, only 
the Fifth Edition of Baedeker, which contains the supplement of the 
Museum, can be used. All other editions are valueless. 


The Ecyrtian Museum, which formerly was at Gizeh, is 
now located not far from the Great Nile Bridge. It is a fine 
building in the Graeco-Roman style and cost about a million 
dollars. 

In order to gain an intelligent understanding of the monu- 
ments of Egypt, and of the high civilization during the fourth, 
twelfth, eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, repeated visits to 
the Museum will be necessary. The most complete popular 
account of the Museum has been written by Dr. Wallace Budge. 

The Museum is a monument to the untiring energy and 
unselfishness of two magnificent men: Auguste Ferdinand 
Mariette and Easton Camfille Charles Maspero. Mariette’s 
death came so soon that the dream of his life was not realized. 
He had no place for the storage of the priceless relics of 
antiquity he had discovered, and many of them had to be 
buried again under the sand where they were found. The 
work was vigorously resumed by M. Maspero, and his suc- 
cessor, M. Eugene Grebaut, and the result is that a magnificent 
new building is open for the preservation and exhibition of the 
wonderful antiquities which Egypt possesses. 
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No description can give any adequate idea of their immense 
value as sources of information respecting the advanced civili- 
zation of ancient Egypt. 

On entering the building, the visitor comes into the Gr 
GALLERY, and beyond, passing through the PrLLarEeD HALL, 
enters the CENTRAL Court. These have the larger stone 
monuments, such as statues, sphinxes and sarcophagi. 

The Ancient Empire (2800-2200 B.c). Rooms A To F. 
—Beginning at the southwestern corner at Room A, there are 
monuments of the Ancient Empire, found at Gizeh, Sakkara 
and Abydos. 

Room B contains the famous Wooden Statue (19) from 
Sakkara, known as the “‘ Village Sheik,’’ with round head, life- 
like face and inset eyes of white quartz with rock crystal pupils. 
Here also is the green diorite Statue of King Khephren (64) 
from the granite temple at Gizeh. In the southeast corner of 
the landing is the Limestone Figure of a seated Scribe (1310) 
writing on papyrus. By the west wall is a Memale Torso (35) 
in wood. 

Passing through several rooms full of interesting objects, we 
come to Room F, in which is the celebrated Group (6) in 
limestone of Prince Rahotep and his wife Nofret, found in the 
tomb temple of Meidum, its pigments retaining their colour to 
a remarkable degree considering it is the work of an artist who 
lived five thousand years ago. The eyes, which are made of 
coloured quartz, help to impart a lifelike expression to the 
faces. The two limestone Statues of a Priest (17, 18), found 
at Sakkara, are also here, and the Statue of 77, found in his 
tomb at Sakkara, as well as copper Statues of King Pepi I. 
and his sons, with inset enamelled eyes. 

Middle Empire and Hyksos Period (eleventh to seven- 
teenth dynasties, 2200-1600 B. C.). —Rooms from G to L con- 
tain the treasures of the eleventh to seventeenth dynasties, 

In Room H is found the wooden Statue of Ka (1341), the 
guardian spirit of King Hor, found in his tomb at Dahshur. 
Also the limestone Statue of King Amenemhet III (1370). 
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In Room I is the Sacrificial Chamber of Harhotep (114), 
with some domestic utensils. Here also are the ten colossal 
Statues of King Usertesen I. (1365), of very fine workman- 
ship, the reliefs on the throne being particularly worthy of note. 

In Room L is the Sphinx (134), from Tanis, in black 
granite, with the names of Kings Merenptah and Ramses II 
inscribed on the base. 

New Empire (seventeenth to twentieth dynasties, 1600- 
1100 B. C.).—The various remains of this period are found in 
Rooms from M toS. Room Mhasa black Granite Head (197) 
with attractive features ; the limestone Statue of a god (206), with 
inset eyes, dedicated by Amenophis II; the Z7zumphal Monu- 
ment of Thutmosts III (213) from Karnak, in which the King 
appears as sacrificing to Ammon-Re; a Caricature of the 
Queen of Punt (236) from the temple of Der-el-bahri; the 
Head of the goddess Mut (198) from her temple at Karnak ; 
and the Statue of Amenhotep, represented as an old man, also 
from Karnak. 

In GatteEry O is a sacred Boat of the god Ptah (155), made 
of red granite, from Memphis; the celebrated Zadblet of Sak- 
kara (218), one side having inscribed upon it a hymn to 
Osiris, and the other containing a scribe praying to fifty-eight 
Egyptian kings, whose names are inscribed, beginning with the 
first dynasty and ending with Ramses II. 

In the Nortu Pittarep Hatt are the Statues of the god 
Ptah (185, 186) from the temple of Ramses II at Memphis, 
and a S¢e/e (to the right of southeast pillar) with inscriptions of 
Amenophis III, regarding his buildings, and of Merenptah, re- 
garding his victories over Israel, containing the words “ Israel 
is wasted and his seed is brought to nothing.’’ This is the 
earliest Egyptian inscription referring to Israel. 

Late Egyptian Period (1100-332 B. c.).—Room T has 
four bas-reliefs (254), representing the Scribe Psamtik direct- 
ing the transportation of ornaments for his tomb, and another 
representing him as receiving votive offerings. Among the 
Ethiopian Monuments in Room X the Alabaster Statue of 
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Queen Amenertes (174), and the Head of the Ethiopian King 
Taharka (164) (the Bible Tirhakah) with negro features, are 
noteworthy. 

Grzeco-Roman and Coptic Periods (fourth century B. c. 
to seventh century A. D.).—In Room Y is a Limestone Stele 
(289), representing a woman in the attitude of mourning, her 
daughter in the act of handing her a lyre (a Greek work of the 
third century B. c.); the Marble Head of a Gaul (291), and 
the Colossal Marble Mask of Sarapis (306). Of special im- 
portance is the famous DEcREE or Canopus (290), in three 
languages ; ancient Egyptian, Greek and the popular dialect in 
the Demotic character. This decree was pronounced in the 
Temple of Canopus 238 B. c., and praises the King, Ptolemy 
III, for his beneficent acts and announces new festivals in 
honour of the King and Queen. This Decree to the historian 
is the most interesting object in the whole collection. Had 
not the more famous Rosetta Stone been first found, this one 
would have furnished the key to the Egyptian language. 

Upper Floor.—The rooms are arranged like those on the 
ground floor, but the numbering is different, Room A being in 
the southeast corner instead of the southwest. 

In the GREAT GALLERY are the mummies of the Priests of 
Ammon dating from the twenty-first and twenty-second 
dynasties. 

In the large SourHERN Room (Salon Meridional), is the 
Glass Case (F) containing vases, tablets and figures in glazed 
terra-cotta; a Vase (747), presented by Amenophis III to 
Queen Teye, and a wooden War-chariot of Thutmosis IV 
with beautiful relief work, discovered in his Tomb near Thebes 
in 1903. 

In Room C is the Head of a Statue (729), dating from the 
Ancient Empire; the Head of an Asiatic captive (718) 5 
Hleads of Kings (689, 691), and Statue of Ammon 
(698). 

In Room D is a Pedestal of a Statue (699), representing 
Ethiopian and Syrian princes as captives. 
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In Room E is a Stele (640), representing Theban tombs 
with some trees, an altar, and a mourning woman. 

Rooms G, H anp I have a collection of Manuscripts, 
Papyri, writing utensils, etc. Room J has a Plan of the Tomb 
of Rameses IX (1327), on a large slab of limestone. Rooms 
K anv L contain a large collection of Furniture and Domestic 
Utensils. Rooms M anv N have objects of Grazeco-Roman and 
Coptic origin as well as objects of Foreign origin found in 
Egypt. 

In Gauiery O is Venus (336), wringing water from her hair, 
and a handsome gilded Mask (359), with very fine enamel 
work representing the genii of the dead. 

In the great NorTHERN HALL is a Vase (1006), in. black 
granite dedicated by King Apries (twenty-sixth dynasty), to the 
god Thout; the goddess Toeris (1016), in the form of a hip- 
popotamus, with splendid workmanship, discovered at Karnak ; 
and a Figure of Nefertem (1026), inlaid with gold and enamel. 

The Royal Mummies.—Rooms P ro U contain the royal 
mummies, many of which were discovered in 1881, and others 
as late as 1898. The story of the finding of these mummies is 
not without its humorous side. It seems that an Arab called 
Ahmed, still known at Luxor as the ‘ tomb-robber,’”’ while 
digging with his companions near the ‘‘ Tombs of the Kings,” 
struck upon a shaft which Ahmed descended, and saw at once 
that he had hit upon vast treasures, which meant for him untold 
wealth. To conceal the discovery from his companions, he called 
upon them in an excited voice to haul him to the surface, and 
there declared to them that he had seen an evil spirit. Ahmed, 
thinking to give additional colour to this story about a spirit, 
—which was supposed to manifest its presence by an intoler- 
able stench,—one night threw a donkey down the shaft. Ina 
few days every one in the neighbourhood was confident that 
an evil spirit dwelt at the botton of that shaft, and of course 
Ahmed had the monopoly of the lucrative antiquities. He 
gradually disposed of the rich treasures to foreign visitors. 

This soon aroused the suspicions of the Egyptologists 
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Brugsch Bey and M. de Maspero. To them Ahmed was be- 
trayed by his brother, and notwithstanding the sweltering heat 
of the summer, they made the journey to Thebes and were 
conducted to the spot. Brugsch Bey has described his esti- 
mate of the discovery in the following language :—‘ My as- 
tonishment was so overpowering that I scarcely knew whether 
I was awake or was only in a mocking dream. Resting on a 
coffin in order to recover from my intense excitement, I me- 
chanically cast my eyes over the coffin-lid, and distinctly saw 
the name of Seti I., the father of Ramses II, both belonging 
to the nineteenth dynasty. A few steps further on, in a simple 
wooden coffin, with his hands crossed on his breast, lay 
Ramses II. The farther I advanced, the greater the wealth 
displayed : thirty-six coffins, all belonging to kings or queens, 
princes or princesses.’’ Now we can see them all ! 

In Room P is the Mummy of Seti J. (1180); Ramses IT 
the Great (1177), son of Seti I. (nineteenth dynasty) ; Ramses 
III (1198) ; Merenptah (1182), the son and successor of 
Ramses II, and according to the Alexandrian tradition, the 
Pharaoh of the Oppression ; Merenptah [I (1178) ; Amenophis 
ITT (1183) ; and others. 

GatLery K has the Mummy of Ramses IV (1183); the 
coffins and mummy of Queen Lst-em-Khebt (1138); the 
gilded coffin lid of Queen Ahhotep (1251) ; coffin and mummy 
of Lhutmosis I. (1216); coffin and mummy of Ramses VI 
(case B) ; coffin and mummy of Sez 77 (1196). 

Room V has five wooden reliefs of Hesi-re (2) standing 
and seated ; a Dwarf (78), called Khnemhotep ; a limestone 
Statue of the chief brewer Nofer, regarded as one of the best 
examples of Egyptian sculpture ; a Wooden Statuette (80) of 
aman ina cloak and a fragment of Stucco (3) (six geese), 
from a tomb at Meidum. 

In Room Y may be seen forty Egyptian soldiers (1137); 
with shields and spears; Forty negro soldiers (1138) with 
bows and arrows, and the Coffin of King Mesehti. 

In the GALLERY OF THE ORNAMENTS (south of Great Gal- 
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lery), are the Golden Ornaments, dating about the year 2000 
B. C., showing the skill of Egyptian goldsmiths at its best. Of 
these the Jewels of Queen Ahhotep (mother of King Amosis L., 
the conqueror of the Hyksos), which were found with her mummy 
at Thebes in 1860, are the most striking. These are found ip 
Case F. Among these are a Double-hinged Bracelet (943) ; 
Dagger and Sheath of gold of exquisite workmanship (951) ; 
and a Breast ornament in gold with inlaid stones (953). 


HELIOPOLIS 


The trip from Cairo to Heliopolis can be made by railway 
starting in Cairo from the small Matariyeh station. After 
reaching Matariyeh, six miles distant, Heliopolis will be found 
three-quarters of a mile away. Or a most enjoyable carriage 
drive may be taken from Cairo to Heliopolis. 

Heliopolis is the On of the Bible, where Joseph found the 
daughter of the High Priest (Gen. 41: 45, 50; 46: 20). 
From here came originally the Obelisk of Central Park, New 
York (See Goringe’s Egyptian Obelisks), and its mate, now on 
the Thames embankment. They both stopped at Alexandria 
fifteen hundred years on their way to their present abodes, and 
were misnamed ‘‘ Cleopatra’s Needles.”’ 

There still remains at Heliopolis the most ancient of all exist- 
ing obelisks, and, excepting the one at Luxor erected by Queen 
Hatasu, perhaps the most beautiful of all the obelisks. It was 
built by the order of Ousirtasin I. of the twelfth dynasty, in 
the time of Abraham, at least four thousand years ago. Under 
its shadow Plato and Jeremiah sat, and we know not how 
many times Joseph met Asenath by moonlight alone. It is 
now about the only landmark left of a great seat of learning, 
on the borders of the Land of Goshen. It was the Baalbek of 
the Romans, the On and Beth-Shemesh of the Hebrews. (See 
Jer. 43 : 13 ‘‘the city of the Sun.’’) 

An OstricH Farm, just a little to the east of Matariyeh, 
may be visited, where there are about 800 birds. 

The MoxattTam Hits, giving a most remarkable view of 
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Cairo, the valley of the Nile and the surrounding deserts, are 
worth a visit, as well as the LirrLe PETRIFIED ForeEsT not far 
away. 


MEMPHIS 


The train may be taken in Cairo at the Bedrashen Railway 
Station at 8 a. mM. to Bedrashen, twenty miles distant, where 
donkeys can be had (ten piastres round trip) to visit places of 
interest. Tickets admitting to all the monuments of Sakkara 
can be had at the Bedrashen Railway Station for five piastres. 

Memphis occupied a region now hard to define. During 
the Ptolemaic period, it was to the Greeks what Cairo is to us 
now. It was a remarkable type of Old Egypt, and vied with 
Babylon in being the most magnificent city in the world. Its re-_ 
ligious festivities, especially those of Apis, attracted crowds of 
pilgrims at certain seasons of the year and its commerce in- 
vited foreign merchants from every race of the ancient world. 
Its history is connected with that of Menes, the first historic 
King of Egypt, who is said to have turned the Nile from its 
course and to have built the city on new-made land (Herodotus 
II: 99, Rawlinson’s Edition). Here too reigned Cheops the 
builder of the Great Pyramid. 

Memphis was the Noph of the Bible (Isa. 19: 13; Jer. 2: 16; 
Ezek. 30: 13, 16, also Hosea g: 6). Noph seems to mean 
‘the abode of the good”’ or ‘‘the tomb of the good man,” 
7. é., Osiris. On the Greek coins it is called Memphis. It 
was celebrated for the worship of the god Ptah, ‘the creative 
power,”’ represented on the monuments as holding before him 
with both hands the Nilometer, the emblem of fertility. 

The pyramids belong to the era of Memphis. They are all 
on the west side of the Nile from Aboo Roash a little to the 
northwest of Cairo, to Meydoom about forty miles to the south, 
and then in a southwest direction about twenty-five miles fur- 
ther are the pyramids of Hawara and Biahmu in the Fayoum. 
Lepsius has counted sixty-seven pyramids in this direction, but 
some of them are very small and of doubtful character. 
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Passing through the village of Mit Rahineh, after leaving 
Bedrashen, we come to the Colossal Statues of Ramses II 
which once stood at the entrance of the temple. They are 
most impressive, the one being twenty-five feet and the other 
forty-two feet in length, and are of excellent workmanship. 

The great Necropolis of Sakkara is four and one-third 
miles long and a quarter of a mile broad, and has a vast variety 
of sepulchral monuments. The following are the most inter- 
esting and important : 

The Step Pyramid goes back to King Zoser of the third 
dynasty, and hence is one of the oldest surviving monuments 
of the past. It consists of six steps or stages with a combined 
height of 196 feet.- 

The Tombs of Apis form the most magnificent structure 
of ancient Memphis, and indeed of Lower Egypt. Here the 
sacred bull of the god Ptah was embalmed and interred with 
great ceremony. Gradually one gallery after another was 
added until the aggregate of 1,040 feet was reached, the gallery 
being about ten feet wide and seventeen and one-half high, —all 
of it hewn out of the solid rock. All along the various cor- 
ridors and recesses may be seen the huge sarcophagi of the 
mummied bulls of Apis, each coffin averaging thirteen feet in 
length, seven feet in width and eleven feet in height, and 
weighing no less than sixty-five tons. 

The Mastaba of Ptahhotep dates from the fifth dynasty, 
and is a most elaborate and highly decorated tomb. It con- 
‘tains some mural reliefs showing Egyptian art at its best. One 
of these represents Ptahhotep at his morning toilet, another at a 
banquet, a third inspecting gifts and tribute, a fourth engaging 
in the chase, a fifth in watching industrial occupations, etc. 

The Mastaba of Ti which, like that of Ptahhotep, dates 
from the fifth dynasty, was built in honour of Ti, who was the 
royal architect. It also contains some of the best examples of 
Egyptian art, representing Ti in the midst of his poultry, in 
his ship-building yards, amid agricultural work, and a hundred 
other phases of Egyptian life. The Tomb Chamber of Ti is 
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especially rich in representations of wild and domestic animals, 
artizans, musicians, and scenes of hunting and fishing. 

The Tomb of Mereruka dates from the sixth dynasty, 
and has no less than thirty-one rooms with hundreds of scenes 
somewhat similar to those already mentioned. 

Other places of interest are the STREET or Tomprs ; various 
Rock Tomps; a Brick Pyramip ninety feet high in which 
were found the jewels of the princesses Sit-Hathor and Merit, 
now in the Egyptian Museum at Cairo; the imposing STONE 
PyRamID, 326 feet high, and the BLunteD Pyramip, 321 feet 
high, in a good state of preservation. 


THE GIZEH PYRAMIDS 


For the Pyramids of Gizeh see the Guide-Books : Murray 
is useful, Baedeker is indispensable. For a discussion of 
“«Pyramidology,’’ see Piazzi Smyth’s «The Great Pyramid,”’ 
1890. Also Proctor’s ‘‘Myths and Marvels,” Seiss’ <‘ Miracle 
of Stone,’ Taylor’s ‘‘Gospel in the Stars,’’ Lysander Dicker- 
man’s ‘‘On the Etymology and Synonyms of the word Pyramid 
in the Egyptian Language.”’ 

The trip to the Pyramids, about six miles west of Cairo, can 
be made either by carriage or by trolley. By carriage it costs 
about seventy-five piastres ($3.75) for a party for the round trip 
including a wait of three hours. The trolley runs every forty 
minutes from 7 A.M. to7P.M. A full half day or more should 
be given. A visit by moonlight is wonderfully impressive. 

These Pyramids are one of five groups included within the 
range of the burial-places of ancient Memphis. They are 
among the oldest and greatest monuments, attesting the dignity 
and power of the ancient Egyptian Kings. An idea of the 
enormous labour involved may be had from the statement of 
Herodotus that 100,000 men were occupied twenty years in 
building the single Cheops Pyramid. 

The Cheops Pyramid has a height of 451 feet (originally 
483 feet) and a length on each side of 750 feet, with a cubic 
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content of over 3,000,000 cubic yards, the structure covering 
an area of about thirteen acres. 

The ascent is entirely safe, although very fatiguing. Much 
of the weariness, however, can be avoided by passively letting 
the Bedouin helpers do the pulling and pushing. It is wise to 
take the ascent slowly, restraining the importunate haste of the 
Bedouins. At least twenty minutes or more should be taken 
for the climb. The view from the top is one of the most re- 
markable that the world affords, heightened by the striking 
contrast between the fertile and populous Nile Valley, including 
the dazzling city of Cairo, and the sterile and desolate wastes 
of the Sahara. The charge for the ascent is ten piastres, be- 
sides a small amount of bakhshish to the attendants. __ 

The interior of the Pyramid (fee, ten piastres) is much less 
‘interesting as the long passageways (in places only four feet wide 
and three and one-half feet high) are damp, slippery and stifling. 
The entrance begins at a height of forty-eight feet from the 
ground, and opens into a passage 420 feet long. This leads 
into the Great Hall, twenty-eight feet high and 155 feet long, 
which is 3. temarkable piece of masonry. Just beyond is the 
antechamber, which opens into the King’s Chamber seventeen 
by thirty-four feet with a height of nineteen feet. This cham- 
ber is 139 feet above the outside plain. It is roofed by five 
enormous slabs of granite, each eighteen and one half feet long. 
Above the King’s Chamber are five chambers, which can be 
reached by ladders. Nothing remains but an empty and lid- 
less sarcophagus without inscriptions. The Queen’s Chamber 
and the Subterranean Chamber are inaccessible to the visitor. 

The Second Pyramid is 447 feet high and its sides are 690 
feet long. Owing to its higher location, it looks even larger 
than the Cheops Pyramid. It has two entrances into a Central 
Tomb Chamber. 

The Third Pyramid is 204 feet high, and has a single 
Subterranean Tomb Chamber. Here the coffin and mummy 
of King Menkewre (now in the British Museum) were 
found. The outer granite covering is in a better state of 
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preservation than the coverings on either of the other 
Pyramids. 

The Egyptian Sphinx, sometimes overwhelmed with drift- 
ing sand, is now visible, except the tablet between his knees. 
This tablet was photographed by Emile Brugsch in 1885, and 
copies of that photograph can doubtless be procured at the 
Egyptian Museum. 

Nothing ever made by man has been the source of so much 
confusion of thought as the Sphinx. It has been, and still is, 
confounded with the Greek Sphinx, even by such writers as 
Mr. Emerson. 

According to the myth, the Greek Sphinx was made of the 
body of a winged lioness, and the head and breast of a woman, 
and was a female monster who took up her abode on a rock in 
Greece, and propounded a riddle to every one who passed by 
her. Those who failed to solve the riddle she devoured. The 
riddle was this :—‘‘ A being with four feet has two feet, and 
three feet, and only one voice; but its feet vary, and when it 
has most it is weakest.’’ idipus solved the riddle by saying 
the answer was man. The Sphinx then threw herself from 
the rock and perished. 

With this monster the Great Sphinx of Gizeh has no points 
in common. ‘Two things cannot be more unlike. The Egyp- 
tian Sphinx is a male deity, composed of the body of a lion and 
‘the head of a man. One modern writer says ‘‘ it represents 
the union of intelligence and power.’’ Another calls it “the 
emblem of immobility.’”” Still another writer says it symbolizes 
inorganic nature. A stupid fellow has a picture of a man with 
his ear at the battered lips of the Sphinx, listening! All these 
notions are utterly foreign to the conception of the ancient 
Egyptians. To them the Sphinx was a solar deity, the image 
of the god Harmaku, the dead sun come back to life, as he 
does each morning. How do we know? The monuments 
say so, Over and over again. ‘Emblem of immobility ’’ (?) 
Just the opposite. . ; 

Tt represents a divine act, calling for the mightiest power 
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and most unceasing energy, bringing a dead sun and a dead 
world back to life, and by inference, is the emblem of immor- 
tality. ‘Symbol of inorganic nature!’’ It is instead a 
symbol of the rising sun, majestic, benevolent, everlasting. 
This is what the Egyptians meant when they constructed their 
Sphinx, and they meant nothing else. He has no secret to 
disclose. 

In one of the most beautiful cemeteries in the United States 
stands to-day, as a soldier’s monument, the image of the youth- 
devouring female monster of the Grecian myth! Was it 
erected in ignorance of its meaning? Or was it an intentional 
insult to all our fondest hopes? Does it mean that death is 
like that Greek monster? What does it mean? In the 
Necropolis of a pagan people, to whom life and immortality 
had never been brought to light, that statue might not surprise 
us, but what right has it to cumber the ground in the burial- 
place of a Christian people? One should never look at that 
monster without longing to drag it from its sacred place and 
erect in its stead, the Egyptian symbol of immortal life, of 
endless light and glory. ‘‘ Beautiful ’’-—that Greek Sphinx at 
Mount Auburn, near Boston? So it is if we are ignorant of 
its meaning. So was the Egyptian Sphinx beautiful before the 
Persian iconoclast tried to demolish it with his battering-rams. 

Observe one caution. When you speak of the Greek 
Sphinx, say se. When you speak of the Egyptian Sphinx, 
say he. 

The Sphinx was hewn out of the solid rock and is sixty-six 
feet high. In spite of the mutilations, it still preserves much 
of its nobility and majesty. Between the paws of the Sphinx is 
an altar, and on its breast is a Memorial Stone of Thutmosis 
IV, placed there because the King, prompted by a dream, had 
caused the Sphinx to be freed from the drifting sands of the 
desert. 

The Granite Temple is 150 feet southeast of the Sphinx 
and was originally dedicated to the god Osiris. It is built of 
granite and alabaster and is an excellent example of strong and 
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majestic architecture. The interior has been excavated and 
consists of some long passageways and several large halls. In 
this temple were found nine statues of King Khephren. 


CAIRO STREETS 


Scarcely any city in the world presents such a kaleido- 
scope of life. The human variations seem almost endless. 
The scribe with reed pens and inkhorn in his hand; Egyp- 
tian women with blue gowns and their faces below the eyes 
hidden by hideous black figured veils; Bedouins from the 
desert with the striped ‘‘ kufieh’’ wrapped around their tur- 
bans ; a pasha in state, bent on making an official visit ; a pro- 
fessional letter writer who for a couple of piastres will write a 
letter in almost any desired language ; a camel train laden with 
Oriental merchandise passing in the midst of trolley-cars, bi- 
cycles and automobiles ; a fellah woman with a donkey loaded 
with baskets of poultry or a turkey vendor driving his flock 
before him guiding their movements by a palm branch; a 
milkman driving his cow and milking it in public for his wait- 
ing customer ; a wedding procession preceded by a group of 
dancing girls, or two half naked mountebanks engaging in pre- 
tended combats, the gaudily bedecked bride riding in a gorgeous 
palanquin borne by two camels, followed by camels carrying 
furniture and presents ; a funeral procession, with black-shawled 
professional mourners howling their mercenary grief,—it all 
seems like a veritable jumble of heterogeneous elements, on a 
magnificent scale such as only the greatest of all African cities 
could present. 


ENGLISH POSSESSION 
In spite of the many criticisms of England’s policy in Egypt, 
no reasonable person can doubt but that marked improvement 
has been made. Property value has increased, bankruptcy has 
been averted, a surplus in revenue attained, taxation alleviated, 
slavery abolished, irrigation improved, education advanced, 
justice - dignified, hospitals and institutions established, and 
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corruption almost entirely removed. The most up-to-date im- 
provements have been introduced, such as railroads, trolley- 
cars, electric lights, sanitary appliances, etc. 

The reason why more apparent impression has not been 
made on the natives is because of their appalling apathy and 
indolence. It is as though their aim in life was expressed in 
the words: 


‘ Death is the end of life ; ah why 
Should life all labour be,— 
Let us alone.” 


Dean Stanley’s opinion that Islam may be regarded as a 
half-way station to Christianity is hardly justified by the 
facts. There seems to be a veritable mental and moral paraly- 
sis, which makes the work of impressing Christianity and its 
accompanying manner of life exceedingly slow. Even the 
great Mohammedan virtue of temperance seems to be on the 
decline, as it is stated on good authority that seventy-five per 
cent. of the Moslems in Alexandria and Cairo are in the habit 
of using wine and spirits. 

Still it should be said that the higher class people are re- 
sponding to modernizing and Christianizing influences. It is 
getting quite common to give the sons and even the daughters 
a good education, and English habits of dress and manner of 
life are rapidly being adopted. 


RELIGIONS 


Those who are interested in making a closer study of the re- 
ligious aspects of Egypt are advised to look up the Chapter on 
Egypt in “‘ A Hundred Years of Missions,’’ Funk & Wagnalls, 
N. Y. Also “Religions of Egypt ” in ‘Students’ Missionary 
Appeal,’’ 1898, and the ‘‘ Redemption of Africa,’’ by Rev. F. 
R. Noble, D.D., Chicago, III. 

The Coptic Church, which is the survival of the Church 
founded by Mark in 37 A. D., is, next to the Mohammedan, 
the strongest in Egypt, As to its origin, it is believed that the 
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reference in 1 Peter 5: 13 is not to the Babylon in Chaldza, 
but to the Babylon in Egypt, on the east side of the Nile, nearly 
opposite the Pyramids. Peter here sends greetings to his old 
friend and amanuensis Mark. The Church became degenerate 
even before the conquest by the Mohammedans, and there re- 
mains very little to show its Christian origin. It is stated that 
over a quarter million Copts have wholly gone over to Islam. 
Still the Coptic Church is strong and influential, there being 
twenty-three Coptic Churches in Cairo alone, having thirty-five 
priests. It is not an easy thing to convince them of the super- 
stition and degeneracy of their Church. Still, much missionary 
work is being done among them, with a good measure of suc- 
cess, especially among the children. 

Dean Stanley said that the Coptic race is ‘‘ the jenchany living 
representative of the most venerable nation of antiquity.” 
Entire villages in Upper Egypt are occupied by Copts alone. 
The ruins of Coptic Churches, thickly dotting the Delta and 
Nile Valley, and numerous holes dug by anchorites in the 
banks of the Nile for a thousand miles south of Cairo, prove 
that they have been much more numerous than they are now. 
By apostasy and marriage with Moslems they have long been 
and are constantly decreasing. 

The Coptic Church is not, or was not recently, in a state of 
peace. A reform party among the laity has demanded that the 
large income of the Church, secretly divided among ecclesi- 
astics without responsibility or public acknowledgment, should 
be managed on business principles ; that Coptic schools should 
be provided for Coptic children, and that priests should be 
better educated and better paid. The Coptic patriarch refused 
to grant these demands and was sent back to the monastery 
from which he came, and a Vicar was appointed by the 
Khedive. 

The GREEK CuHuRCH in Egypt is quite strong, it being esti- 
mated that there are 50,000 orthodox Greek Christians, mostly 
merchants and traders. 

The Roman Carno.ic CHurRcH is doine aggressive work, 
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concerning which an elaborate statement may be found in 
«Christian Missions’’ by T. W. M. Marshall, N. Y., 1888,— 
written from the Roman Catholic point of view. 

The ARMENIAN CHURCH is also represented, and various 
stations are sustained by the BRITISH AND Foreicn BIBLE So- 
CIETY, the GERMAN PROTESTANT Mission and the Dutcu 
MISSION. 

The CuHurcH Missionary Society (Established Church of 
England) also has a work in Cairo, begun in 1882. It has 
forty-six communicants and 309 scholars in its schools. 

In the German Consulate Gardens is a Chapel, which GEr- 
MAN LUTHERANS and ScoTCH PRESBYTERIANS occupy in hold- 
ing services. 

A work that deserves the admiration of Christendom was 
that of the late Miss WuarTeLy, the daughter of Archbishop 
Whately of Dublin. About 1860 she began her school work 
in Cairo among Mohammedan boys and girls, which she con- 
tinued for thirty years with the most self-sacrificing devo-’ 
tion. 

American Mission.—It is a most hopeful augury that the 
doors are opening wide to the Gospel that whereas the Mo- 
ravians with all their missionary enthusiasm found this field so 
barren that it was abandoned in 1783, the present American 
Mission is one of the brightest missionary stars. It is under 
the auspices of the United Presbyterians of the United States, 
and by a most commendable denominational courtesy, the other 
Churches have not entered this field. Hence it is the ‘¢ Ameri- 
can Mission,” and this country has no occasion to be ashamed 
of the work that carries its name. 

For those that may be specially interested, we would recom- 
mend the book, ‘‘The American Mission in Egypt,’’ by Rev. 
Andrew Watson, D. D., and published by the United Presby- 
terian Board of Publication, at Pittsburg, Pa. It is a fuil and 
graphic presentation of the history, methods and results of the 
work. 

The year 1900 showed fifty-eight missionaries in the field, 
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with fifty native ministers and seventy native workers. There 
are forty-four organized Churches, all having pastors, four of 
whom are entirely self-supporting, and many largely so. There 
are altogether 6,379 communicants, the gain in 1900 being 216. 
There are over a hundred Sunday-schools having 345 teachers 
and 8,800 scholars. Work is being carried on in every one of 
the fourteen provinces in Egypt, and there are mission stations 
in sixty out of seventy-six districts. The total average at- 
tendance at Sunday morning service is about 12,500. 

There are 184 day schools conducted by the American 
Mission with 325 teachers and 14,246 scholars, of whom 
10,122 are males and 4,124 are females. Of the whole num- 
ber, 3,176 are Mohammedan children. 

According to the statistics compiled in Dr. James S. Dennis’ 
Monumental Work, ‘‘A Century of Missions,’’ the Assiout 
Mission Training College has 600 students, having had a total 
number of over 2,000, of whom fifty-four have become preach- 
ers and 150 teachers. At Assiout there is also the Pressley 
Memorial Institute with 216 girls. 

At Cairo there is a Theological Seminary with twelve stu- 
dents and sixty graduates, and a Girls’ Boarding School with 
400 girls. 

There are over 10,000 women and girls under the direct in- 
fluence of this work. About 19,000 cases were treated in the 
clinics and 390 were patients in the hospitals. About 20,000 
copies of the Scriptures, in whole or part, were disposed of 
during the year. 

The natives in 1900 contributed $22,900 for direct religious 
work, $29,259 for education and $14,166 for books. Total 
amount from native sources $73,279. 

These figures and facts have been given in full, partly be- 
cause they are not available in Baedeker or other books, and 
partly to show the evidences of the power of Christianity in 
one of the most discouraging fields of work that can be found. 
The stay in Cairo will give an excellent opportunity to see 
something of missionary work at first-hand. 
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Pee Cee AL HINTS 

HOTELs.—Shepheards, Grand Continental, Savoy and Ghe- 
zireh Palace are of the highest standard. Hotels Bristol and 
Eden Palace are less expensive, but entirely comfortable. 

Money.—The Egyptian pound (4E.) worth $5.00 contains 
one hundred piastres, each piastre (worth five cents) containing 
ten milliemes, each worth one-half cent. A facsimile of 
Egyptian silver coins is herewith given. There are silver 
pieces of two, five, ten and twenty piastres ; nickle coins of one 
piastre and of one, two and five milliemes, and copper coins of 
one-fourth and one-half millieme. A distinction should be 
made between the ‘‘ great piastre,’’ worth ten milliemes (five 
cents), and the ‘little, or half, piastre,’’ worth five milliemes. 
English, French and Turkish money is current. It should be 
noted that the Turkish pound is worth but $4.50 and the Turk- 
ish piastre but four cents. Counterfeit and damaged coins 
should be guarded against. 

Passports.—These are required, and are of service in estab- 
lishing identity in banks or with consuls. 

Post-OFFICE.—This is at the corner of the Sharia Tahir and 
the Sharia el-Baidak, and is open from 7.30 A. M. to 9.30 P. M. 
There are branch offices at Shepheards’, Grand Continental and 
Ghezireh Palace hotels. 

Raitways.—The second-class carriages are comfortable on ex- 
press trains on the main route. The third-class are unsuitable. 
The railway carries fifty-five pounds of personal baggage free. 

CarrIaGES.—These cost six to eight piastres an hour for 
three or four persons. Those furnished at the better class 
hotels are cleaner and better and more expensive. To the 
Pyramids and back, including four hours’ stay, the rate is about 
eighty piastres. Donkeys can be had (with donkey-boy) for 
one or two piastres an hour, and are very useful in visiting the 
Arab quarters. 

Tramways.—Usual fare, first-class, ten milliemes (five 
cents); second-class, five milliemes. They run every five or 
six minutes. ‘The tramways to the Pyramids run every forty 
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minutes from 7 A. M. to 7P. M. Fare, first class, thirty 
milliemes, second-class, fifteen milliemes. 

GuipEs.—As elsewhere in the Orient, guides ‘are more 
especially useful in piloting people about. ‘They rarely have 
accurate knowledge of places of interest. 

Customs.—The only articles usually requiring payment are 
cigars and tobacco. 

WaTER.—The water is usually Nile water, not always filtered, 
and unsafe unless boiled. 

PHOTOGRAPHS,—These are as a rule very good and of 
immense variety and at reasonable prices. Special photo- 
graphs of objects in the Museum can be purchased at Diemer’s 
or at the Museum. 

PurcuasEs.—The shops east of the Ezbekiyeh on the Muski 
and adjacent Arab shops have cheaper prices, but the fixed 
price shops are more reliable. Arabian woodwork is sold by 
Parvis, near the entrance to the Muski, and strangers are | 
welcome to visit his workshop. It is well to avoid buying new 
looking Oriental articles, which are usually made in Europe. 
Most of the so-called ‘‘ antiques ’’ are spurious, and the prices 
for the genuine excessively high. 

CuuRcHES.—Enghlish All Saints’ Church on the Sharia 
Bulak. Services 10.30 A. M. and 6 p.m. Services at Ameri- 
can Mission, opposite Shepheards’, at 6 p. mM. German service 
at the German Protestant Church, on the Sharia el-Maghrabi, 
at 9.30 A. M., followed by a French service in same building. 

MosquEs.—A ticket (two piastres) admitting to various 
mosques and other monuments can be had at Diemer’s Book 
Store. 

Upper Ecypr.—A general admission ticket to all the temples 
and tombs of Upper Egypt can be purchased at the various 
tourist agencies for $5.00, and must be shown to custodians 
everywhere. Those who visit Luxor, ThebeS and Karnak only 
can get a ticket for $2.50. 

The means of travel are very satisfactory, both the English 
compartment sleeping-cars and the Nile boats being modern and 
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comfortable. The more expensive way of travel is by the da- 
habiyeh, either propelled by steam or wind. Those using sails 
are slow ‘and uncertain. A delightful trip of seven days or 
longer can be made by railway to Luxor and thence to the 
First Cataract by Nile steamer. 

Care should be used in guarding against the heat of the 
noonday sun and the sudden change of temperature at sun- 
down. Blue, or better still, gray glasses temper the glare of 
the desert sands. In March ordinary light spring clothing is 
most serviceable, although both light summer clothing and com- 
fortable wraps may be useful. 


III—UPPER EGYPT 


Adapted from Notes prepared especially for this volume by Dr. Ly- 
sander Dickerman, Specialist and Lecturer on Egypt, Boston, Mass. 


BRIEF description is here given of a few of the im- 
portant places on the way, at some of which those who 
go to Thebes by steamer can stop, but it will be of 

interest to know something of places which are passed, even if 
there be no opportunity for detailed inspection. 

Beni-Suef is an important town seventy-one miles from 
Cairo. ‘The ruins belong to the period of the twelfth dynasty. 
Here may be seen the Doric Column built 1,500 years before 
the Greeks even entered Egypt. Three miles from here are the 
tombs of Beni-Hassan. Nothing in all Egypt is more interest- 
ing than the events recorded in these tombs. 

The special tomb of interest is that of Khnem-hotep. This 
King belonged to the glorious twelfth dynasty. 

The most important inscription in this tomb is on the north 
wall. It represents a group of foreigners, armed according to 
their national custom, gaily dressed and bearing instruments of 
music, who are admitted into the presence of the Governor. 
Khnem-hotep is represented on a scale three times as large as 
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the other figures, accompanied by three dogs, and receiving 
from his secretary a report of the steward of his cattle. Ona 
level with his head and shoulders appears a curious procession 
of men and women whose sharply-cut features, hooked noses 
and pointed beards plainly indicate their Semitic nationality. 
This Asiatic visit seems to have been one of the signal events 
in the life of the Prince. We have here the advance guard of 
the Hyksos, who overran Egypt and ruled over it 511 years. 

It was this Hyksos dynasty which elevated Joseph to the 
highest office in the gift of their king, and later filled all 
Goshen with the descendants and retainers of his brethren. 

Another place of special interest is at Tel-el-Amarna. It 
is only a few years since these ruins were intelligently explored. 

Comparatively recent excavations have led to the discovery 
of several hundred, perhaps thousands, of tablets, in the cunei- 
form characters which narrate the intercourse of Amen-hoteps, 
III and IV, father and son, with the kings of Babylon. They 
prove an intimate acquaintance between the two countries of 
which we had never dreamed. We also find letters and dis- 
patches from the kings of Assyria, Mittanni and Cappadocia, as 
well as from the Egyptian governors of Jerusalem, Canaan, the 
‘field of Bashan and Syria.’”” They throw a flood of light on 
the life and manners of Egypt, Western Asia and Babylon in 
the fifteenth century B. c. Canaan was then governed by the 
Egyptians, and some of the most interesting are those sent by 
Ebed-Tob, the vassal king of Jerusalem. 

Assiout.—The next place of consequence is Siout or Asyut 
or Assiout, a town with 42,076 inhabitants (1897), the largest 
and best built town of Upper Egypt. This may be accounted 
for by the presence for forty years of a flourishing school for 
boys and girls, supported by the American Mission. This 
school should be encouraged by a visit. This town is the resi- 
dence of the Mudir. It is adorned by attractive gardens. 
Some of the Bazaars are little inferior to those of Cairo. The 
town boasts of an American consulate. It is also cele- 
. brated for its fine pottery, especially for its bottles and pipe 
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bowls. Oriental goods are cheaper than in Cairo, Euro- 
pean goods dearer. An hour’s ride through the town from 
east to west is enjoyable, and a good look into the courts of 
some of its larger houses gives evidence that there are wealthy 
merchants in Assiut who are not indifferent to comfort and 
display. 

Abydos.—The Copts call this Ebot, the hieroglyphics Abdu 
or Abtu. This is supposed to be the first spot in Egypt which 
attracted settlers. If the earliest Asiatic immigrants into Egypt 
entered the Nile Valley from the south, via Arabia and the 
straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, they could have found no more 
suitable spot for a dwelling-place than the neighbourhood of 
Abydos. Here the fertile west bank of the Nile expands and 
offers easy cultivation and safe dwelling sites, without the 
danger of too much overflow. It is generally admitted that 
here or in the adjacent city of THis was the home of Mena, the 
first historic king of Egypt. This fact makes the more ancient 
monuments of this region exceedingly significant. Even in 
the time of the Old Empire, Tuis is called the ‘ Holy City.” 
It was believed to possess the grave of Osiris, and therefore it 
was thought that burial in its vicinity, or consecration in its 
sanctuary, would ensure a favourable judgment in the future 
world. At immense expense excavations have been made in 
the whole region round about to find the grave of Osiris, but 
neither Mariette nor his successors have met with the success 
they deserve. 

The temple or temples of Abydos, though they doubtless 
date back to the earliest times, contain little that is older than 
the twelfth dynasty, while almost everything belongs to the 
time of Seti I. and his son Ramses II. The noble structure 
known as the Memnonium of Seti I., whose more extended 
name (in allusion to Osiris) was ‘‘ Arabat of the buried,’’ has 
still a peculiar attraction for travellers. The bodies of numer- 
ous princes were brought here to be buried, that they might 
participate in the blessings supposed to emanate from the sacred 
tomb of the divinity of this province. So sacred was this 
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whole region that boisterous festivities or thronged ceremonies, 
except the processions of priests, were strictly forbidden. 

The most celebrated monument connected with this temple 
of Abydos is the famous ‘‘ Tablet,’’ once in the southern build- 
ing on the right of the entrance, but now in the British Museum. 
It contains a list of the Kings of Egypt from Mena to Seti I. 
and his son Rameses II, z. ¢., seventy-six cartouches. All are 
perfect except two, which are only slightly injured. 

Denderah.—The great temple at Denderah was dedicated 
to the goddess Hathor, whom the Greeks identified with Aph- 
rodite. Its original foundation was ascribed to the Hor-shensu, 
the mythical predecessors of Mena. More probably the real 
founder was Khufu of the fourth dynasty, whose plan was 
adopted by Thothmes III. The inscriptions which run around 
the temples, mention among others the famous Cleopatra and 
the little Czesarion, the son of Czesar. Cleopatra’s portrait on 
the outer wall does not, either in its features or form, confirm 
our conception of her great beauty. The artist had probably 
never seen her. 


THEBES 


The visit to the West Bank of the Nile requires an entire 
day, and supplementary trips should be taken if possible. A 
ferry runs between Luxor and Thebes (round-trip fare, one 
shilling). Donkeys can be obtained on the west shore, although 
it is wise to make arrangements in advance. 

The Bible name of Thebes is ‘‘ No Ammon,”’ or even ‘ No.”’ 
(See Jer. 46: 25; Ezek. 30:14; Nahum 3: 8.) 

The Temple of Seti I. was built in honour of Ammon. 
The original building was 518 feet long, but only about a third 
of this still remains. It consists of a Colonnade, a Hypostyle 
Hall in the centre, a Hall of Ramses IL to the right and a 
Chapel of Ramses I. to the left, with the Sanctuary in the 
rear of the centre. 

The Tombs of the Kings, at Beban el-Muluk, are about 
forty in number, most of which are small and unimportant. 
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Some of the most famous Kings of Egypt were buried here. 
These tombs are largely built upon the same plan, having three 
consecutive corridors opening into the Main Hall where the 
sarcophagus was placed, some of them having additional rooms. 
The entire walls, including those of the corridors, are covered 
with scenes giving the current conceptions of the Egyptians 
regarding the future life in the Underworld. 

The Tombs are reached by a roundabout way through a 
wadi, or valley, which shows the characteristic features of the 
great Sahara. 

The scope of this volume does not permit a detailed ac- 
count of these Tombs. The most elaborate and interesting are 
the Toms or Ramsgs III (Tomb No. 11), which has thirteen 
corridors and rooms and a wonderful variety of sacred repre- 
sentations; and the Toms or Seti I. (No. 17), 330 feet in 
length, containing fourteen main rooms and corridors, and 
having the finest and most artistic workmanship on the wall 
pictures. The Tombs of Ramses IX (No. 6), Ramses VI 
(No. 9), Thutmosis III (No. 34) and Amenophis II (No. 35) 
are also noteworthy. A full description of these Tombs may 
be found in Baedeker’s ‘‘Egypt,’’ or Macmillan’s ‘‘ Guide to 
Palestine and Egypt.”’ 

Instead of coming back by the same way, tourists are ad- 
vised to climb the path, which is much shorter, although some- 
what steep, leading from Tomb No. 16 over the mountain. 
This mountain view, which gives a graphic contrast between 
the Desert to the west and the Nile Valley to the east, is 
exceedingly impressive. 

At the foot of the mountain is the Temple of Der el-Bahri, 
the excavation of which was begun in 1893 by Dr. Naville, 
and which even now can scarcely be called completed. 

The plan on which this temple was constructed differs en- 
tirely from that of any other temple in Egypt. It is mainly 
the work of the peaceful queen Hat-sep-su of the eighteenth 
dynasty, who deserves far more credit for her magnificent reign 
than she is ever likely to receive, 
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Her temple was built in four terraces cut in the slope of a 
mountain. Flights of steps lead from one terrace to another. 
The first terrace is almost entirely destroyed. Below the second 
terrace are the ruins of a hall supported by sixteen-sided col- 
umns. The third terrace deserves special notice. On the rear 
wall of the southern half are sculptures of the expedition which 
the Queen sent to the Holy Land. We see the sailors bring- 
ing back to Thebes quantities of incense and incense-bearing 
trees. We have a picture of the five ships which compose this 
expedition. On a block, now carried away to some Museum, is 
a portrait of Palhu, the King of Pount, with boomerang and 
dagger, and his fat wife Ati, in a yellow robe, just dismounting 
from her donkey. She ought to represent a case of elephan- 
tiasis. Inscriptions remind us that the ships are loaded with 
untold quantities of precious wood, grains of the incense gum, 
living trees bearing fresh incense grains, ebony, gold and silver, 
greyhounds, coloured panther’s skins and native children. The 
inscription concludes with the statement that nothing like it 
had ever been done under any Egyptian king. 

The Ramesseum was the most imposing of all the monu- 
ments of Thebes and was dedicated to Ammon by Ramses II. 
The walls contain representations of the famous battle of 
Ramses II with the Hittites at Kadesh, and portions of Pen- 
ta-our’s Epic poem. Similar scenes of this campaign may be 
seen on the Pylon at Luxor, and on the Temple of Abou- 
Simbel. The same poem, in fragmentary condition, has been 
recently discovered by Professor Eisenlohr of Heidelberg, on 
the north wall of the Temple of Abydos. In its complete form 
it may be seen in the Papyrus Raifet in the Louvre, and in 
Papyrus Sallier III in the British Museum; or it may be found 
entire in good English, in the «‘ Records of the Past,’’ first 
edition, vol. 2, p. 65. 

After passing through three large colonnaded halls, we reach 
a smaller one with four couples of papyrus-bud columns. 
Notice two remarkable features: first, the roof richly decorated 
with astronomical representations, and second, the north part 
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of the rear wall, of which mention is made that the columns 
and the walls of this chamber are constructed of ‘ hard stone,”’ 
and that here were deposited the books of Thoth, the god 
of learning. ‘This must be the Library which Diodorus has 
made famous. 

In the area which we enter on the south and on the left of a 
flight of steps, once stood the Statue of Ramses II, seated 
on a throne, in the usual attitude of Egyptian figures, the hands 
resting on the knees indicative of the tranquillity the king en- 
joyed after his victory at Kadesh. (See Mariette’s ‘‘ Monu- 
ments,’’ p. 210.) The hand of the destroyer has levelled this 
stupendous monument. It is a wonder how the Egyptians 
could have transported this mass of stone, weighing not 
less than a thousand tons, but its destruction is not less as- 
tonishing. The Colossus bears no marks of a wedge or of any 
other instruments, which have reduced to fragments these 
enormous feet and legs. The torso is still entire. One ear 
that remains is three and a half feet long. The circumference 
at the elbow is seventeen and a half feet. 

The Temple of Der el-Medineh, some distance to the 
northwest, is a small but very graceful and handsome structure 
founded by Ptolemy IV. 

The Tombs of the Queens are still further to the north- 
west, and have much less interest than the Tombs of the Kings. 

The southernmost Temple of all the temple-group in Thebes 
is that of Medinet Habu which consists of two portions. The 
one is the Pavilion of Ramses III, which has the shape of the 
Syrian fortresses, which are portrayed in the Ramesseum and 
elsewhere. It was probably used by the King as temporary 
quarters for himself and his suite. 

The second part is the Main Temple of Ramses III, which 
is quite similar to the Ramesseum and is also dedicated to 
Ammon. The First Pylon and the First Court give scenes in 
connection with Ramses’ Libyan campaign, with most bom- 
bastic self-praise. On the second court the triumphs won over 
the people in Asia Minor and Syria are commemorated. Here 
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are also the celebrated Scenes from the Great Festival of the 
god Min. In the Great Hypostyle Hall and adjoining rooms 
are representations of Ramses giving all manner of treasures to 
Ammon. All these scenes including the Reliefs on the outside 
walls are well preserved and full of interest. 

The Colossi, about twenty-five minutes’ ride from “the 
Nile, have no possible connection with any ‘‘ Memnon’”’ of 
history or mythology. They were erected by Amen-hotep III, 
whose acquaintance we have made at Tel-el-Amarna. The 
‘Vocal Memnon’”’ then isa misnomer. There are about seven 
feet of soil deposited at their base by the Nile in the course of 
successive years. During each yearly inundation they are sur- 
rounded by water. It is the northern one that has been called 
“« vocal,’’ owing to the sound which it was believed to emit 
every morning at the rising of the sun. It was a wonder to 
the ancients. Like its mate, it was a monolith. It was sup- 
posed to have been thrown down by the earthquake of 27 B. c. 
and deprived of its vocal qualities. Pliny and Juvenal refer 
to it as a marvel, and Strabo says that he had heard the sound 
but “could not tell whether it proceeded from the pedestal or 
from the statue itself, or even from those who stood near its 
base.”’ 

The pedestal of the north statue, called Tama by the Arabs — 
(the southern one is named Shama), is covered by Greek and 
Latin inscriptions, written by visitors who came to hear the 
sounds which it emitted. The earliest one is dated in the 
eleventh year of Nero. Other verses celebrate Hadrian’s visit 
130 A. D. 

LUXOR 

On the East Bank of the Nile opposite ancient Thebes lies 
Luxor, a town of 11,000 inhabitants with an excellent hotel. 
The town itself offers but slight interest to the visitor, although 
those who like to make a study of missionary work are advised 
to visit the American mission located here. 

The Luxor Temple, although large and imposing, is far 
less impressive than that at Karnak, and hence, in order to pre- 
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vent an anticlimax, it had better be visited first. It was 
founded by Amenophis III, and dedicated to the god Ammon, 
his wife Mut and their son, the moon god Khons. He built 
the whole of the south part including the heavy colonnade 
which overlooks the river. We are indebted to Ramses III 
for the remaining portion, the two obelisks, the pylon, the 
colossi and the large court which a mosque has invaded and 
concealed. 

The entire structure was 852 feet long and 180 feet wide. 
In front of the principal pylon were six colossal statues of 
Ramses II, of which only the two sitting statues forty-five 
feet high still remain in position. In front of these figures 
were two pink granite obelisks, one of which can now be seen 
in the Place de la Concorde in Paris. The interior court of 
Ramses II was entirely surrounded by a double row of seventy- 
four papyrus columns. This court also has a series of red 
granite colossi averaging twenty-three feet high. Connected 
‘with this court by a magnificent colonnade is the court of 
Amenophis III, beyond which are a series of Halls and Chapeis 
including a Sanctuary of Alexander the Great, which was par- 
tially rebuilt by him. 


KARNAK 


KAaRNAK contains the most wonderful pile of ruins which can 
be imagined. It is impossible to unravel its buildings as we 
can those of Denderah and Esneh, and discover any unity of 
fixed design. Whatever the antiquarian may do, the ordinary 
traveller can only gaze upon a monument of unparalleled 
grandeur, whose vast proportions bewilder and overpower the 
imagination. The series of connected temples in the main 
structure are a quarter of a mile long. 

This Temple of Ammon was begun by Thutmosis I. and re- 
ceived large additions by successive rulers. The great First 
Pyton or Corner Tower is 372 feet wide and 142 high, and 
its summit gives a remarkably fine view of the entire ruins, and 
by moonlight the effect is indescrihably weird and majestic. 
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Passing the Great Court, with the row of columns on either 
side, and which leads into the Side Temple of Ramses II on 
the right hand, we note on the south tower of the SECOND 
Pyton the Triumphal Monument of Sheshonk I. (the Shishak 
of 1 Kings 14:25, 26 and 2 Chronicles 12: 2-4, 9), cele- 
brating his victory over Rehoboam, and his removal of the 
treasures from the Temple of Jerusalem. A number of minor 
Palestine cities are also mentioned such as Shunem, Gibeon, 
Agalon and others. 

The Great Hypostyle Hall just beyond is a most inde- 
scribably stupendous structure 338 x 170 feet, its roof being sup- 
ported by 134 papyrus columns arranged in sixteen rows, each 
of the central columns being thirty-three feet in circumference 
and reaching to a height of eighty feet. The pillars and walls 
are covered with inscriptions and reliefs, retaining in some in- 
stances the original colouring. The names of five different 
Ramses are inscribed on one column (the first in the sixth 
row). On the north and south walls Seti I. and Ramses II : 
commemorate their victories in Palestine. 

Beyond the Third Pylon is the Obelisk of Thutmosis I., 
seventy-six feet high, the only one remaining of four, and’ 
beyond the Fourth Pylon is one of the Obelisks of Queen 
Makere (Hat-sep-su), ninety-seven and one-half feet high, ex- 
ceeded only by the Lateran Obelisk at Rome which is 105 feet 
in height. This obelisk and its fallen companion were erected, 
according to the inscription, in seven months. 

Still continuing, we pass a Fifth Pylon and a second colon- 
nade, a Sixth Pylon and a Sanctuary built in later years by 
Philip Arrhidzeus over an earlier chamber. Still beyond is the 
earliest Temple dating from the Middle Empire, and still 
further, the Great Festal Temple of Thutmosis III. 

Returning to the Central Court and leading off to the south 
at right angles is another series of Pylons and Temples leading 
into the Eastern Avenue of Sphinxes which form the entrance 
into the TEMPLE or Mur surrounded by the Sacred Lake. 
The Western Avenue of Sphinxes also leads into the smaller 
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Temple of Klons. To the north is a third Avenue of Sphinxes, 
leading past the Granite Portal of Philadelphus into the Tem- 
ple of Mont. 

Edfu is a district capital with a population of 14,260. Its 
Temple of Horus is one of the notable structures of the 
Ptolemaic Egyptian period, and is in a state of nearly perfect 
preservation, thanks to the centuries of accumulated sands from 
which it was recently exhumed by Mariette. The temple is 
quite similar to that of Denderah, but its pylons are much 
finer. It is 450 feet long and 120 feet wide. The Pylon is 250 
feet long and 115 feet high, having a staircase of 242 steps 
leading to the top, from which there is an extended view. Its 
’ First Court is paved with immense stones and it has thirty-two 
columns with very elaborate capitals, the columns themselves 
being adorned with picture carvings representing the king 
making offerings to the god Horus and other deities. In the 
Hypostyle Hall just adjoining there are eighteen elaborately 
ornamented columns. In one corner is a little chamber once 
used as a Library, the walls having a catalogue of books en- 
graved upon them, and there is a representation of Safekht, the 
goddess of writing and literature. Still beyond is the Small 
Hypostyle Hall and an inner sanctuary. 

Assuan is a town of 13,000 people and presents somewhat 
of a European aspect, especially on the street facing the river. 
The Granite Quarries from which the Pharaohs obtained the 
great stones for their obelisks and temples is only a short dis- 
tance from the town. In one quarry is an obelisk only partly 
separated from its rocky bed. 

The beautiful island of Elephantine, verdant with luxuriant 
palm-trees is well worth a visit, and can be reached by a small 
boat. On the island are two Nubian villages. On the west 
bank of the Nile are the interesting Rock Tombs, dating be- 
tween the sixth and twelfth dynasties. 

Philz is about fifty miles above Assuan, and is often spoken 
of as ‘‘Philz, the magnificent, the pearl of Egypt.’’ It isa 
small island about 1,500 feet long and 480 feet wide, and 
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nearly its whole surface is covered with the remains of mag- 
nificent temples. The Temple of Isis was the chief sanctuary 
and was erected by Ptolemy Philadelphus and Eurgetes I. It 
is not built on a large scale, but much of the work is most 
elaborate and artistic. The thirty-two columns of the west 
colonnade are sixteen feet high, each capital being of a different 
design. ‘The Hypostyle Hall is exquisite in its finely coloured 
and designed columns, the walls and pillars being covered with 
sculptures and the ceiling with astronomical representations. 
There are other interesting remains including Hadrian’s Gate- 
way, the Temple of Hathor, now nearly submerged, and the 
Kiosk dating from the early Christian centuries and never com- 
pleted. ; 

The great Assaun dam is one of the masterpieces of modern 
engineering. It is a mile and a quarter long, with a maximum 
width of roo feet and a maximum height of 130 feet. Since 
the building of the dam it is impossible to make the trip down 
the cataract by boat, which formerly proved such an exciting 
experience. The island of Philz is largely submerged since the 
building of the dam, but there will perhaps be sufficient re- 
compense in the increased material prosperity of Egypt. 
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Statistical Information :— 


Kine 1s Virrorio Emanuete III, porn 1869, ascENDED 1900. 

EXECUTIVE POWER IS ADMINISTERED BY KING THROUGH ELEVEN 
RESPONSIBLE MINISTERS. LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY IS VESTED IN KinG 
CONJOINTLY WITH PARLIAMENT, WHICH CONSISTS OF SENATE (IN 1903 
THERE WERE 337 SENATORS), CONSISTING OF THE NOBILITY, NOMI- 
NATED By Kinc, anD THE Lower HovseE consistinc oF 508 
DEPUTIES. 

Area, 130,646 sg. M1. POPULATION (1901), 32,475,253. 

REVENUES (1903), 1,818,406,131 LIRE (A LIRA IS TWENTY 
CENTS). EXPENDITURES, 1,817,921,471 LIRE. PuBLic Dest, 584,- 
425,472 LIRE. ‘TOTAL ESTIMATED WEALTH, 54,700,000,000 LIRE. 

Imports (1902), 1,775,742,751 IRE. Exports, 1,472,- 
420,508 LIRE, INCLUDING RAW SILK, WINE, OLIVE OIL, EGGS, CORAL, 
HEMP, SULPHUR, RICE, MARBLE, CATTLE AND ZINC ORE. 

Tue Army HAs 261,976 MEN, AND ON WAR FOOTING, 3,356,920. 
Tue Navy Consists OF FOUR BATTLESHIPS, EIGHTY-FIVE VESSELS OF 
ALL CLASSES AND 25,000 MEN. MERCANTILE MARINE Has 5,808 
VESSELS AND 105,095 VESSELS (1902) ENTERED ITaLiAN PORTS. 

IN 1903, THERE WERE 9,960 MILES OF RAILWAY, AND 28,472 
MILES OF TELEGRAPH. 

Tray Has 88,500 SQUARE MILES IN COLONY ALONG Rep Ska, AND 
100,000 SQUARE MILES IN SomaH Lanp. 

EDUCATION IS COMPULSORY BETWEEN AGES OF SIX AND NINE, BUT 
LAW IS NOT ENFORCED. IN 1901 THE ILLITERATES (OVER SIX YEARS) 
WERE FORTY-TWO PER CENT. OF MALES AND FIFTY-FOUR PER CENT. 
OF FEMALES. "THERE ARE 3,315,203 STUDENTS OF ALL GRADES. 

In 1895, THERE WERE 1,831 LIBRARIES, 1,901 PERIODICALS, AND 
(1900) 9,975 BOOKS PUBLISHED. ‘THERE ARE SIX CARDINALSHIPS, 
FORTY-NINE ARCHBISHOPRICS, 220 BISHOPRICS, ALL APPOINTED BY 
Pops. ‘THERE ARE 55,263 CHURCHES AND CHAPELS WITH 128,948 
CLERGY, BESIDES MEMBERS OF RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 
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Whitehouse, N. Y., 1899. 
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man’s Home Life.’’ 

Cosmopolitan, Vol. 24, p. 521, ‘* Pompeian House.”’ 


ROME 


‘¢WaLks IN Rome,”’ A. J. C. Hare, Macmillan’s, 2 vols. 

‘¢ RAMBLES IN RoME,’’ S. R. Forbes, London, 1899. 

‘¢Murray’s HanpBook oF Romg,’’ London. 

‘THE STORY OF Romg,’’ A. Gilman, N. Y., 1891. 

‘‘RomeE,”’ Francis Wey, Coates & Co., Philadelphia. 

‘««Ave Roma Immorratis,’’ F. Marion Crawford, Macmil- 
lan’s, 1898. . 

Harper’s, January, 1897, ‘ Literary Landmarks in Rome.” 

Cosmopolitan, Vol. 15, p. 702, ‘‘ Notes of Rome.” 

Atlantic, Vol. 69, pp. 597 and 819, ‘‘ Private Life in Rome.”’ 

Scribner’s, Vol. to, p. 399, ** The Corso.” 
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I—NAPLES 


«“ O Italia, Italia beloved. 
Land of beauty, of sunshine and song.” 


HE ancient city was called Parthenope after the 

fabled siren who, after luring innumerable sailors to 

their destruction, was unable to cozen Ulysses, and 
in her rage and despair she, together with her sisters, sought 
death in the sea. Its name was afterwards changed to Naples, 
though originally called Neapolis, or New City. 

In the Roman period, it was the favourite residence of the 
nobles. The Emperor Augustus frequently resided here. 
Lucullus possessed gardens on the hill of Posilipo, Virgil here 
composed some of his choicest poetry, and in 476 a. D. Romu- 
lus Augustulus, the last emperor of the Western Empire, died 
here. It was devastated by the northern barbarians in 536 and 
543. It early repudiated the rule of the Eastern Empire at 
Constantinople, and for centuries had complete independence 
and its own Doge. It was made the capital of the Kingdom by 
Charles I. of Anjou (1265-1285), and some forty-five years ago 
was joined to the Kingdom of Italy. 


DESCRIPTION 

It has a population of 563,540 (in 1901), and is the largest 
city in Italy. It occupies one of the most beautiful sites in 
the world, its Bay having been an object of praise from ancient 
times. There are few noteworthy buildings even on * The 
Toledo,” the central street and main avenue for traffic, which 
intersects the city from north to south in a straight line, ex- 
tending to the sea. 

Because of its incomparable Museum, however, together with 
the beauty of its environs, the proximity to Pompeii and Her- 
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culaneum, and the island of Capri (with its charming Blue 
Grotto), etc., Naples furnishes rare attractions to the tourist. 
The bright Bay encircled by the picturesque city makes a 
striking contrast with the dark smoky mountain of Vesuvius, 
which is set in the immediate background. 

The city is divided into several parts by the heights of Sant’ 
Elmo, Capodimonte and other ridges. The oldest portion of 
_ the city, now largely devoted to business, lies southeast of 
Capodimonte, and has been largely rebuilt since the terrible 
cholera of 1884. The western quarter, along the coast and 
extending to the slopes of the hills, is more modern, and con- 
tains most of the hotels. A new section of the city is now 
being built upon the heights. 

It will help to identify places to know that the squares are 
called Largo (plu. larghi), the principal streets are strada, and 
the cross streets Vico (plu. vichi). 

Persons, whose time is limited, can afford to disregard most 
of the sights within the town, and they are advised to largely 
limit themselves to the places of interest herein indicated. 


THE PEOPLE 


Naples is described as ‘a paradise inhabited by devils.” It 
is indeed true that it seems the centre of gravity for all the evil 
and dirt in Italy, and that there is scarce a spot in the civilized 
world where there are so many malefactors. To very sensitive 
people there seems little attraction in the crowded streets among 
its ragged barterers and beggars, its smells and noises and 
vulgarities, for the Neapolitans seem absolutely indifferent to 
publicity, even in the things that we are accustomed to regard 
as belonging to the decencies of life. ~ 

Yet for the study of an anomalous and picturesque human 
nature, Naples gives unusual opportunities. While the people 
are adepts at cheating, deceiving, thieving and unblushing 
pauperism, they are at the same time good-natured, kind-hearted, 
generous, and as simple and unconventional and happy as chil- 
dren. Given to idleness and thriftlessness, so that few of the 
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young men of the upper classes take up a profession, and the 
very poor being huddled together in meagre and squalid quarters, 
yet they show a cheerful and happy-go-lucky disposition that 
nothing can disturb, While as a rule they avoid hard steady 
work, they have many devices for turning an honest or a dis- 
honest penny. Everywhere may be seen boys and men who 
are Maccaroni eaters by profession, and women who dance the 
Tarantella for money. 

There is evidence of woful ignorance and superstition among 
the people. [Illiteracy is the rule, but there is no lack of de- 
votion to religion, there being a saint for every phase and 
emergency of life. The people regard the Madonna as their 
special friend, and her pictures and images are innumerable. 

They are a cheerful and buoyant race, bearing privations 
easily, oft content with a single meal a day, very fond of music 
of the street-organ sort, and exceedingly social and talkative 
among themselves. They are given to gambling in its various 
forms, the lottery being a special curse, as many deny them- 
selves the necessaries of life in order to indulge their mania 
for it. 

After the epidemic of cholera in 1884, about twenty millions 
of dollars were devoted to the cleansing of the city, and the 
work is still being prosecuted, although the entire transforma- 
tion will cost five times that sum. A great boon to the people 
was the bringing of pure water from the Serena, a mountain 
stream sixty miles away. 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


There are few striking objects of interest in Naples outside 
of the famous Museum, but the visitor will be well repaid by 
an inspection of the Zoological Station, and especially its 
Aquarium. The Station was established for the study of 
animal and vegetable life in the Mediterranean Sea. It has all 
the equipment for thorough and elaborate investigation of 
marine biology, taking the first rank in size and importance in 
its special department. The various governments in Europe, 
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and the United States as well, pay annual contributions for the 
privilege of having their respective naturalists avail themselves 
of the valuable opportunities offered. 

The Aquaruim is the most interesting establishment for 
marine biology in the world, especially as the waters of the 
Mediterranean are particularly prolific in manifold forms of 
marine life. The process of the feeding of an octopus is an 
unusual sight, and the multiple varieties of rare species of 
cuttlefish, electric rays (which may be touched by visitors who 
wish to be ‘‘shocked’’) as well as the great variety of beauti- 
fully coloured fish,—all make a most fascinating study. 

The Aquarium was founded by Dr. Dohrn about 1872. 
The German Government has been especially active in its pro- 
motion, having contributed $25,000 for the building fund be- 
sides paying a large annual subsidy. Elaborate publications 
and specimens are sent to the various laboratories of the world. 
The fee for admission is two francs. 

The Villa Nazionale, in which the Aquarium is 
situated, is a most attractive Park and pleasure resort, facing 
the sea. It contains small temples in honour of Virgil and 
Tasso, and a number of statues, including that of Thalberg 
the pianist. Here daily concerts are given, and during after- 
noons and evenings it is crowded with a gay and picturesque 
throng. 

Churches.—Naples contains about 300 Churches, only a 
few of which have any interest to tourists. Yet they contain 
numerous monuments and statues, and are rich in historical 
and political associations. As a rule, they are open forenoons 
and evenings. 

It is worth while to refer to a few of them: 

The S. Maria del Carmine, whose handsome red and gray 
tower is a conspicuous feature. 

The S. Giacomo degli Spagnueli, which contains Andrea 
del Sarto’s Holy Family, and a Descent from the Cross by 
Lama. 


The S. Chiara, founded by Robert the Wise in 1 310, con- 
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taining the most beautiful frescoes of Giotto in Naples. The 
monument of the founder, forty-two feet in height, is magnifi- 
cent. 

The S. Domenico Maggiore, which is one of the finest in 
Naples, containing twenty-seven chapels and altars. It is in 
the Gothic style, and was erected by Charles II in 1289. 

There is an English Church in the Strada S. Pasquale, 
whose site was presented to the English residents by Gari- 
baldi, when he was dictator of Naples in 1860. The Sun- 
day Services are 11 a. M. and 3:15 Pp. M. There are also a 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, a Baptist Church, and a 
“¢ Floating Bethel.’’ 

The University at Naples situated on the Strada dell’ 
Universita, was founded in 1224 and is one of the oldest in 
Europe. It contains five faculties, about roo professors, and 
5,788 students (1902). It has a fine library, and valuable 
collections of natural history and mineralogy. 

The Heights of Sant’ Elmo can be reached by the 
electric tramway or by one of the cable tramways. The view 
of Naples and its environment is magnificent. Here is the 
CasteL Sanr’ Eximo (875 feet above sea-level) built by Robert 
the Wise in 1343, which in the days before powerful artillery 
came into vogue, was deemed impregnable. It is now used 
as a military prison. 

The building formerly used as the CaRTHUSIAN MONASTERY 
of San Martino is near by, and is now used as a Museum. 
The hours of admission are from ten to four, and the cost is 
one franc. Here may be seen the sumptuous Barge used by 
Charles III, the State Coach in which Victor Emanuel and 
Garibaldi entered Naples in 1860, and a number of paintings. 

Important Streets.—Tue ToLeno, officially known as the 
Via Roma gia Toledo, is the most important thoroughfare in 
Naples, and is alive with traffic and shoppers. It divides the 
city in a straight line from north to south, and with its inter- 
secting streets is the centre of mercantile activity. It has some 
beautiful stores, although it should be remembered that the 
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prices are higher than in the more modest shops on the side 
streets, 

The Strapa Santa Lucia is a characteristic street among 
the lower classes of Naples, and here life may be seen in all its 
primitive disregard of conventionalities. 

The Piazza DEL MeERcaTo on which the fish market is 
located presents a busy and interesting scene, especially on 
Mondays and Fridays. The Srrapa nuova pi PosiLipo, 
which begins at the seashore and winds around the southern 
slope of the hill has some of the finest villas in Naples and 
gives a succession of attractive panoramic views. 


THE MUSEUM 


The Museo Nazionale is one of the finest in Europe, and is 
the greatest attraction to tourists which Naples possesses. 

The Museum has been fitted up since 1790 for the reception 
of the royal collection of antiquities and pictures. It includes 
the collections belonging to the crown, the Farnese collec- 
tion from Rome, those of the palaces of Portici and Capodi- 
monte, and especially the priceless treasures excavated at 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, which are unrivalled, particularly 
in its bronzes and objects of art. 

A brief outline may be useful in a preparatory way, and may 
prove sufficient for those who have a very limited time at their 
disposal, and wish to have pointed out only the objects of con- 
spicuous interest and artistic value. 

In the VESTIBULE are several interesting statues including 
flora and the Genius of the City of Rome. 

Collection of Ancient Frescoes.—These are from Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii and are of great variety and interest. 
They are in Rooms I. to VII, and have groups marked with 
Roman numerals as well as individual numbers. 

Room I. contains largely the architectural mural decorations 
from the Temple of Isis at Pompeii. 

Room II is devoted to animals, fruit and still life objects. 

Room III has some fine mythological and genre representa- 
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tions including Girl Gathering Flowers (xv, 8834), and 
Medea brooding over the murder of her children (xxvi, 
8976). 

Room IV has Hercules supported by Priapus and Omphale 
(xxviii, 8992); Hercules finding his infant son (xxxi, 
g008); four important scenes from Herculaneum (xxxiil), 
including Zhe Triumphant Actor (9019), Achilles and Anti- 
lochus (9020), The Concert (9021) and Attiring a Bride 
(9022); Theseus after the slaughter of the Minotaur 
(xxxvii, 9043); Scenes from the Forum at Pompeii 
(xxxviii) including Zhe Pensive Maiden (9097) and several 
admirable busts of youthful subjects (9080, etc.); Abduction of 
Briseis from the tent of Achiiles (xxxix, 9105); Achilles 
being taught the lyre by Chiron (9109); Ulysses unrecognized 
by Penelope (9107); and Orestes and Pylades in presence of 
Iphigenia at Tauris (9111). 

In Room V. is a number of choice mosaics including 
Genius of Autumn riding on a Lion (9991); @ Garland with 
masks, parrots, fish, a wild-cat and partridge (9994), all from 
the House of the Faun in Pompeii; A Watchdog and the 
warning ‘‘ Cave Canem’’ from the House of Tragic Poet 
(10002). 

In Room VI are Hovering Centaurs, Dancing Satyrs and 
Bacchantes (xli—xliv) and Dancers (lili). 

In Room VII are Vulcan showing Thetis the arms of 
Achilles (9529, 9528); Jupiter and Juno on Mount Ida 
(9559); and five paintings on marble from Herculaneum: 
Battle of the Centaurs (9560), Old Man and Girl (9561), 
Latona and Niobe (9562), Scene from a Tragedy (9563), and 
Chariot with a bearded charioteer (9564). 

In an adjacent Corrwor are some ornamental paintings from 
Pompeii and Herculaneum with a collection of masks, an owl 
as the symbol of Minerva and especially some fragments 
(Ixxxiv) of a wall from Herculaneum. 

In the long parallel rooms of the east wing is found the 
Gallery of Inscriptions, with 2,000 Latin inscriptions, to- 
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gether with other dialects on stone and bronze tablets, consist- 
ing of epitaphs, laudatory inscriptions, etc. 

The REAR Room contains the celebrated Farnese Bulls 
restored under the direction of Michael Angelo. It represents 
the two sons of Antiope avenging their mother’s wrongs by 
binding the cruel Dirce to the horns of a bull, Antiope in the 
meantime pleading for mercy for her enemy. It is from a 
single block of marble, and is one of the finest pieces of ancient 
statuary. Here also is the Farnese Hercules, representing 
him as holding the golden apples after the successful accom- 
plishment of the eleventh task demanded of him by King 
Eurystheus. 

The Collection of Marble Sculptures.—This collection 
occupies the great corridor and its three branches and the 
rooms adjacent to the second branch. 

The CorRIDOR OF THE MASTERPIECES, as its name indicates 
has the choicest works of the entire collection, including repre- 
sentative works from the fifth century B. c. to the time of 
Hadrian. 

On the right is Orestes and Electra; the Venus of Capua, 
somewhat similar to the Venus of Milo and taken from the same 
model; the Farnese Juno (Hera), a fine head with majestic 
pose and a severe expression. 

In the middle are Harmodius and Aristogeiton, whose 
statues the Athenians erected in the Agora as slayers of the 
tyrant Hipparchus; the Dying Amazon; Dead Persian ; 
Dead Giant and Wounded Gaul ; copies of bronze figures 
erected by Attilus I. of Pergamus in the Acropolis at Athens ; 
and the Satyr carrying the infant Bacchus. 

Further on in the principal room and to the right is the Bust 
of Homer, the best of all the fanciful conceptions of the 
great poet; &schines, the Athenian orator, and rival of 
Demosthenes ; and the Torso of Venus, a genuine Greek work 
of high order. 

In the Corripor oF Portrait StaTuES AND Busts are the 
Equestrian Statues of JZ. Monius Balbus and his son (6211, 
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6104) on opposite sides of the room and the Wife of Balbus 
(6168). 

In the CorRIDOR OF THE ROMAN Emperors is an idealized 
and genuine Bust of Cesar, of colossal proportions (6038), 
Octavia, sister of Augustus (6041), Zzberius (6043) and 
others. 

Beyond the Portico containing the Balbus statues are seven. 
rooms, several of which contain excellent pieces. Room III 
has Lan teaching Daphnis the pipes (6329); Room V. has the 
Farnese Flora (6409) found in the Baths of Caracalla at Rome 
and especially the remarkable Mosaic of the Battle of Alex- 
ander found in the House of the Faun at Pompeii, representing 
Alexander slaying the Persian general before the very eyes of 
Darius. In Room VI is a Marble Relief of a beautiful vase — 
(6673) and in Room VII the Reliefs of Orpheus and Eurydice 
(6727) and in the centre a large Candelabra and two Bacchic 
Vases. 

The Collection of Bronzes.—These are almost wholly 
from Herculaneum, the bronzes being black and dark-green 
and easily distinguished from the oxidized, light blue-green hue 
of the bronzes of Pompeii. This collection is unequalled and 
gives an excellent idea of the advance already made in this 
most difficult art of casting and chiselling metals. 

Room I. is given to animals, some of them used as fountain 
figures, noticeable among them being the half figure of Diana 
shooting (4895). 

Room II has a number of Statuettes of Bacchus, Amazon, 
Apollo and others. 

Room III has a number of fine examples including AZo//o 
from Pompeii (5630); Mercury Reposing (5625); some fine 
Greek Portrait Heads, especially Berentce (5592) and a Female 
Head (5598) with hair in a separate piece ; the so-called Head 
of Seneca (5616) ; and the Head of Dionysius (5618) an ideal 
bearded figure at one time supposed to be Plato. 

In Room IV is the so-called Warcissus sporting with a pan- 
ther (5003) most graceful in conception and execution ; the 
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Dancing Faun (5002) marking the time by snapping his fin- 
gers; and Si/enus (5001) used as a bearer of a vase. 

The Entresol.—The Entresol has two rooms to the right 
with the more recent Pompeian frescoes and some ancient terra- 
cottas, and on the left the Cumzan collection, the Renaissance 
objects and the engravings. ‘These collections are most inter- 
esting and valuable. There are nearly 20,000 engravings in 
227 portfolios, some of which are the copies of the Pompeian 
frescoes in their originally brilliant colours. 

The Upper Floor.—At the top of the stairs is the Lisrary 
OF THE PapyRI, consisting of 1,800 manuscripts, discovered in 
a Herculaneum villa. It consists of treatises on nature, music, 
rhetoric, etc., and a letter to a child written by Epicurus. 

In the Sala det Comestibili di Pompeii (Hall of Pompeian 
food articles) containing objects of food in common use in 
Pompeii, is the First Section of the Picture Gallery. It 
contains paintings of the Italian school. Among the notable 
works are Titian’s Danaé (5) painted at Rome when Titian 
was sixty-eight years old; Titian’s Portrait of Pope Paul L11 
(8); Titian’s Phitip LZ, painted when Titian was seventy-five 
years old; the Holy Family (2) by S. del Piombo; a MZa- 
donna (11) by Perugino; Raphael’s Holy Fumily (22); a copy 
of Raphael’s Portrait of Leo X (19) by Andrea del Sarto; and 
a Portrait of Cardinal Passerini (21) reputed to be Raphael’s. 

At the end of the passage we come to a series of Rooms 
which are the main Picture Gallery. 

In Room III is Correggio’s Betrothal of St. Catherine with 
the Infant Christ (7); and Correggio’s Madonna (3) called 
Gypsy from the headgear. 

In Room IV is Titian’s Pope Paul ITT (20); the Scourging 
of Christ (32) by Moretto and Mantegna’s St. Euphemia (46) 
in a ruined condition. 

In going to the second section of the Picture Gallery, we 
pass the Library, to the right of the Corridor, containing 361,- 
ooo printed volumes and 7,720 manuscripts and the Collec- 
tion of Ancient Chrystal with a cut-glass vase, found in 
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Pompeii, with white Cupids and foliage on a blue ground, some 
Pompeian window glass, and other interesting objects. Just 
beyond is the Collection of Coins, one of the finest and 
most valuable in existence, containing Greek, Roman, Byzan- 
tine and modern coins. 

The Second Section of the Picture Gallery has com- 
paratively little interest, although there are a number of in- 
ferior works of the great masters, including Botticelli, Filippo 
Lippi, Van Dyck, Rembrandt and others. 

The Collection of Vases will prove of interest to art 
lovers. The finest specimens are placed by themselves in 
short columns. The Collection of Small Bronzes consists 
of household articles; candelabra, weapons, tools, surgical in- 
struments, scales and measures, musical instruments, toilette 
articles. These are mostly from Pompeii, and are of interest to 
the student of ancient Roman life. 

The Collection of Precious Relics is a remarkable ex- 
hibition of antique gems, and gold and silver objects. Among 
these is the Zazza VFarness, a vessel made of onyx with a 
Medusa’s head on the outside and a group of seven persons in 
relief on the inside. 

Taking the Museum as a whole, it is certainly the most 
precious deposit of ancient art. When we remember that these 
things were largely taken from one small Roman town, we 
arrive at an idea of the variety and magnitude of the works of 
art to be found in Rome and other cities in the old Roman 
days. The Museum is open from ten to four. Fee, one franc. 


PRACTICAL HINTS 


Horte.ts.—Parker’s, Macpherson’s, Grand, Grand Brelagne, 
from eight to twenty francs. 

CaRRIAGES.—These cost two francs an hour, and twenty 
francs per day for a party. 

Tramways.—Fare, fifteen to thirty-five centimes (three to 
seven cents) according to distance, 

Monry.—The French system is in vogue, the franc or lira, 
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equal to twenty cents, being the standard. A lira contains one 
hundred centesimi, each having the value of one-fifth of our 
cent. A piece of five centesimi, called the soldo, is much in 
vogue and is very useful for small purchases or tips. The 
price is often given in soldi, five soldi, for instance, being the 
same as five cents. 

PuRcHASES.—Shops rarely have fixed prices. Coral beads, 
cameo pins, tortoise-shell and lava ornaments, copies of ancient 
bronzes, vases, etc., are characteristic souvenirs. 

In coral and tortoise-shell goods, care should be taken to avoid 
receiving celluloid imitations. If a number of articles have been 
priced and bargained for, it is well to lump them together at 
twenty-five per cent. less than the total in making a final offer. 

CuurRcHES.—‘‘ Christ Church ’”’ (English) is in the Strada 
San Pasquale, the site having been presented by Garibaldi in 
1860, Services, 11 A. M, and 3:15 P. M. Presbyterian 
Church is in the Vico Cappella Vecchia. Services, 11 A. M., 
and fortnightly at 8 p. m. Wednesdays, 3 p. M. Wesleyan 
Methodist Church is inthe Vico Sant’ Anna di Palazzo. 
Service, 11 A.M. Baptist Church, 175 Strada Fona. Services, 
Ir A. M. and 8 P. M. 


II—POMPEII 


OMPEII was never more than a third-class city of 30,- 

ooo inhabitants. It is not strange, therefore, that the 

first impression of the visitor is one of disappointment. 

It appears as a town destroyed by fire, with straight streets, 

narrow alleys and the windowless houses of concrete and brick, 

utterly without ornament and looking like ruined cowsheds. 

Nevertheless, the city is worthy of careful study, especially in 

connection with the rich remains gathered in the Museum at 
Naples. 

The city was in part destroyed by an earthquake in 63 A. D., 

and after its partial rebuilding, was completely destroyed 
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August 24, 79 A.D. The first premonitory symptom was a 
dense shower of ashes, a stratum of which covered the town to 
a depth of three feet, allowing the inhabitants time to escape. 
Many of them, however, returned, some doubtless to recover 
their valuables, others paralyzed with fear. The number that 
perished is estimated at 2,000. The fall of ashes was followed 
by fragments of red-hot pumice stone, to a depth of seven or 
eight feet. The present superincumbent mass is about twenty 
feet in thickness. 

It is a mistake to imagine that the town has never been dis- 
turbed from the time of the disaster until the recent excava- 
tions. There is abundant evidence that much digging was 
done by the survivors to recover lost valuables, as well as by 
treasure seekers, during a number of centuries later. The 
ruins were even searched for marbles and materials for building 
purposes. During the Middle Ages, however, the very exist- 
ence of the town seemed to be forgotten, and it was not till 
1592, when a water conduit was run through the very middle 
of it, that it once more came into general recognition. Yet no 
excavating seemed to have been done at this time. 

In 1748, the finding of some bronze utensils by a peasant 
attracted the attention of Charles III, and he ordered some ex- 
cavations to be made. ‘The theatre, the amphitheatre and 
other portions of the town were soon laid bare. The discovery 
caused much excitement and wonder, and the resurrected city 
soon had a place in literature through Schiller and Shelley, as 
well as through more modern writers like Bulwer and Dickens. 
These excavations, however, seemed to be more for the purpose 
of securing valuables and art objects, than for any permanent 
acquisition to archzeology and art. 

Beginning with 1860, the Italian government has prosecuted 
systematic uncovering of the buried city, an annual appropria- 
tion of $12,000 having been made. This, including about 
$8,000 in annual gate receipts, has made it possible to employ 
an average force of about eighty men. The city is scarcely 

more than half excayated, and it ywyll take forty years more, at 
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the present rate of progress, to finish the work, and it will in- 
volve a further expense of nearly a million dollars. 

About six hundred bodies have been found, and at the Porta 
Marina a number of bodies in plaster may be seen. The 
Pompeian sentinel, who is commemorated in Bulwer’s “ Last 
Days of Pompeii,”’ appears to have been a myth. 

The entire circumference of the city walls is less than two 
miles. The buildings as a rule are small and the streets, 
though well paved, are narrow, the widest being only twenty- 
four feet and the narrower ones fourteen feet. ‘There are 
several streets lined with shops, but few business signs were 
found, although not a few political announcements. The 
artistic element prevails throughout the city, even the public 
fountains, of which there are a number, being decorated with 
art objects. 

The houses are rather flimsily built of concrete, and wood 
and other inflammable materials were used for the upper stories. 
Although only one house remains with three stories, it is quite 
evident that nearly all the houses were at least two or three 
stories high, the upper part having been destroyed by the fiery 
shower of sparks and stones. 

The houses are largely after the same general architectural 
plan. Passing through the entrance (ostium), on the side of 
which the porter had his little room (cella), we enter a central 
court (atrium), having a reservoir (impluvium) in the centre 
for storing rainwater. This court was surrounded by a covered 
passage admitting to different rooms, the chief of which in the 
rear of the court is the public room (tablinum), where peo- 
ple on business bent were received, all the various rooms 
around the atrium being of a public character. Passing from 
the atrium, we come into a larger inner court, the peristylium, 
so called because it was usually surrounded by columns, 
Around this peristyle were the private family rooms, including 
the eating room and kitchen, and the sleeping rooms, most of 
which were up-stairs. 

Everywhere in these houses there are elaborate wall decora- 
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tious with bright colours, as a rule in the utmost taste and 
harmony. ‘They are usually painted stucco laid on cemented 
bricks, but sometimes are in fine mosaics. The frescoes 
and mosaics show scenes of love, war and mythology. The 
best have largely been removed to the Naples Museum, but 
many excellent specimens still remain, although somewhat 
faded from exposure. 


AY Sit TOS HE RUINS 


Starting at the Porta Marina we enter the Museum contain- 
ing casts of windows, doors and other objects in wood. 

In the glass cases are the figures of human bodies formed by 
filling the cavity, left by the decayed body in the hardened 
ashes, with plaster. The postures and struggles of the body 
are fully reproduced, and even the features are often well pre- 
served. The figure of a young girl, evidently overtaken in 
sleep, and with a countenance in perfect repose is most striking. 
Here are also a mother and daughter lying close together. 
The skeletons of horses and dogs and of a cat are shown. 

Passing now along a narrow street, we come to the Basilica, 
used both as a market and as a law-court. Its interior has 

several series of Ionic brick columns and half columns, and at 

the end of the building an elevated tribunal still stands. It is 
doubtful whether this edifice was rebuilt after its partial 
destruction by the earthquake in 63. 

Passing the ruins of the Temple of Venus, with remains 
of columns and its altars intact, we approach The Forum, 
a great open structure, 515 feet long and 107 feet wide, paved 
with large slabs, with numerous pedestals which for the most 
part were never occupied, as the Forum had not been com- 
pleted. On its south side are buildings connected with the 
law-courts. 

On the east side of the Forum is the Chalchidicum or 
Exchange, also called the Building of Eumachia, because the 
building, according to the inscription was erected by this 
priestess, whose statue is now in the Naples Museum. It was 
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originally surrounded by fifty-four columns of Parian marble, 
which have long since been removed, only fragments being left. 

Beyond this, still to the east of the Forum is the TEMPLE OF 
Mercury with a finely sculptured altar, and next to it is the 
Curia or Town Hall, now in ruins. Just beyond at the 
northeast corner of the Forum is the TEMPLE OF AUGUSTUS, 
so called because the Statue of the Emperor, with those of 
Livia and Drusus (all now in the Museum), were found here. 
The celebrated picture of Ulysses meeting Penelope also came 
from this temple. 

Passing through a Triumphal Arch in brick, we come at the 
northern end of the Forum to the TEMPLE oF JUPITER, also 
called the Capitolium, originally used for the worship of 
Jupiter, Juno and Minerva, but already in ruins at the time 
of the eruption. A stair leads to an upper story, from which 
there is a fine View, suggesting Shelley’s poetic conception in 
the words beginning, 


«I stood within a city disinterred 
And heard the autumnal leaves like light footfalls 
Of spirits passing through the streets; and heard 
The mountain’s slumberous voice at intervals 
Thrill through those roofless halls.” 


The Strada del Foro, going north brings us to the small 
TEMPLE OF FoRTUNE, erected by Marcus Tullius, so the in- 
scription tells us, upon his own ground. On the opposite 
corner are the Thermz or Public Baths, where we can see 
the dressing-room surrounded by benches, the cold bath with 
the fine marble pavement, the tepid bath in a room with a 
handsome cornice, and the hot bath in the room with a peculiar 
ribbed ceiling. 

Just opposite is the House of the Tragi¢ Poet, one of the 
finest in Pompeii, so called from the representation, found in the 
tablinum, of a supposed poet reading, as well as from a mosaic 
representing a theatrical rehearsal. This is the so-called House 
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of Glaucus in Bulwer’s ‘‘ Last Days of Pompeii.’’ On the 
threshold was a dog in Mosaic with the words ‘‘ Beware of the 
Dog,’’ now in the Naples Museum. 

Just opposite to the west is the House of Pansa, occupy- 
ing a whole zzsu/a or section, being 319 feet long and 124 feet 
broad and comprising sixteen shops and dwellings. This is 
the house which has been reproduced at Saratoga, New York, 
by Mr. Franklin W. Smith. On the threshold is the greeting 
«Salve? in Mosaic. It is recorded that Cicero took a letter 
“ex Panszee Pompeiano”’ to Atticus. 

Bearing to the northwest and crossing the Vicolo di Modesto, 
we find such interesting houses as the House oF SALLust with 
its atrium and adjoining rooms painted to imitate marble, a 
Bake House with large ovens, the HOUSE OF THE SURGEON, so 
called from the number of surgical instruments found, and 
probably the oldest house in the city, being built from massive 
limestone blocks. Just beyond is the Porta di Ercolano, one of 
the eight gates of the city, outside of which is the STREET OF 
THE Tomes, the various mausolea containing the names of the 
deceased, together with laudatory inscriptions. 

Returning to the Strada di Mercurio, and beginning at the 
north we come to the HousE or APOLLO (No. 23) on the west, 
so called because of the number of representations of this 
divinity found here; the House or MELEAGER (No. 2), on the 
east with some attractive frescoes ; the HousE oF THE CENTAUR 
(Nos. 5 and 3), consisting of two houses connected by a door ; 
the House or Aponis (No. 18), just opposite, so named from 
a Statue; the House of Castor anp APOLLO (Nos. 6 and 7) 
consisting of two connected houses. On the southeast corner 
where the Strada di Mercurio crosses the Vicolo di Mercurio 
is the Tavern (No. 1) with a fountain in front of it ornamented 
with a head of Mercury, from which both the Strada and the 
Vicolo di Mercurio take their name. The Tavern is filled with 
paintings of convivial scenes. 

Continuing on the Strada di Mercurio, we pass the HousE 
OF THE SMALL Fountain (No. 23), the HousE oF THE LARGE 
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Fountain (No. 22) and the HousE OF THE FULLER (20) with 
dyeing vats and a gallery for drying the cloth. 

Going eastward on the Strada della Fortuna we come to the 
celebrated House of the Faun (No. 1), perhaps the largest 
in Pompeii, 262 feet long and 125 feet wide, in which fine 
mosaics take the place of the usual paintings. It is so called 
from a small statue of a Dancing Faun found in the atrium. 
On the opposite northeast corner of the Vicolo di Mercurio 
is the Housr OF THE VETTH, with most elaborate paintings 
and marble decorations. 

The Strada dell’ Abondanza, starting near the southeast 
corner of the Forum, is the special street for shops, on which 
vehicles were not permitted, several stone pillars near the 
Forum blocking the way. This crosses the Vico del Lupanare, 
so called from the house (No. 18), now closed, the bad char- 
acter of which is evident from the paintings and inscriptions. 
Just beyond is the House or CorneLius Rurus (No. 15). 

To the south of this is the interesting Foro Triangulare 
which was surrounded by a Portico of roo Doric columns on 
three sides. The side towards the sea has the ruins of a fine 
GREEK TEMPLE 101 x 67 feet, probably dedicated to Minerva, 
which was not rebuilt after its destruction by the earthquake 
sixteen years previously. Near by is the Bidental, or altar and 
the small adjacent rooms in which the skeletons of several 
priests were found with sacrificial utensils at their side. 

To the right of the Foro is the Great Theatre, a semi- 
circular structure, lined with marble and open to the air, 
capable of holding 5,000 spectators. On the top of the wall 
can be seen the stone rings which supported an awning in 
sunny weather. The adjacent SMaLL THEATRE, with room for 
1,500 spectators, is in a splendid state of preservation. Just 
below are the Barracks or THE GLapIaToRS. Here were 
found some sixty-three bodies of men, women and children, as 
well as iron stocks and gladiatorial weapons. 

Just above the Great Theatre is the splendid Temple of 
Isis, restored after the earthquake, according to the inscrip- 
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tion, by a boy of six years, who in honour of his munificence 
was given the rank of the decuriones. It is the best example 
of a heathen temple used in the first century which is now ex- 
isting. The officiating priest was wont to withdraw from the 
view of the worshippers and minister alone to the gods. In 
the chambers of the priests were found several skeletons, and 
on the altar were the remains of sacrifices. A small statue of 
Isis, now in the Naples Museum, was found in the portico of 
the temple. 

The Amphitheatre at the southeast end of the town was 
large enough to accommodate 20,000 spectators, being 444 feet 
long and 342 feet wide. It is only partially excavated. 
Bulwer’s story of the people being surprised by the eruption 
while witnessing a gladiatorial combat is a myth, and Bulwer 
is guilty of a striking anachronism, as the Amphitheatre was 
not in use for some years previous to the year 79. 

PracticaL Hints.—The distance from Naples to Pompeii is 
fifteen miles, the time required being about fifty minutes, and 
the fare round trip being four and one half francs first class 
and three and one-tenth francs second class. Admission on 
Thursdays is free but no guides are provided ; other days two 
francs, guides (who are not allowed to receive fees), being pro- 
vided. The gates are open from 7 A. mM. to 6 Pp. M. The 
guides are all too apt to hurry visitors, often making the round 
in two hours. ‘Tourists should insist on making the entire 
round of places of interest herein indicated, and unsatisfactory 
guides should be threatened with a complaint to the Inspector 
(soprastante). At least four or five hours should be given to 
the ruins. Dinner can be had at the entrance to Pompeii at 
the Hotel Suisse for two or three francs. 


MT. VESUVIUS 


Mount Vesuvius varies in height according. to the effect of 
eruptions from 3,900 to 4,300 feet. It is the only active vol- 
cano ina highly volcanic district. Strabo, writing in the time 
of the Emperor Augustus, speaks of the mountain being covered 
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with meadows and gardens, almost to the top. The disastrous 
eruption in 63, which destroyed Pompeii and other surrounding 
towns changed this garden into a desert. The eruption of 79, 
with its appalling fury, completed the work of destruction. It 
was at the later date (79) that the naturalist Pliny (the Elder) 
perished by suffocation from the gases and ashes, while en- 
deavouring to render aid to the endangered. 

Since 79 there have been fifty-nine eruptions, the most ter- 
rible being in 1631, when 3,000 persons perished. In more 
recent years the activity of the volcano has been renewed, and 
in 1872 twenty persons lost their lives by a sudden outburst of 
lava. An eruption of lava also began in 1895, andthe lava 
has since continued to flow, although as yet not endangering 
human lives. In the fall of 1904, an unusually threatening 
eruption destroyed the upper station of the Wire Rope Railway, 
making the ascent for the time impossible. The regular charge 
for the Railway trip is twenty-one francs. _ The full trip on horse- 
back is extremely fatiguing. Unless the day is very clear and 
the crater unusually quiescent, the trip is apt to be disappoint- 
ing, Owing to the smoky haze that shuts out the view, and to 
the presence of noxious fumes. 


SORRENTO 


Sorrento is a small but picturesque town of about 7,500 
people, its orange and lemon gardens with which it is sur- 
rounded growing luxuriantly on great precipitous rocks, over- 
looking the sea. The deep ravines which surround it were 
supposed by popular legend to be peopled with dwarfs. This 
was the home of Tasso, who died at Rome in 1595, but the sea 
has long since swallowed up the house in which he lived and 
the rock on which it was built. . 

Sorrento has excellent hotels and is a- favourite winter and 
spring resort, much frequented by English and American 
tourists. is 

CAP RG 
As this small mountainous island is also included in the 
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Sorrento excursion, it should receive mention. It has an area 
of about six square miles. Its great cliffs rising abruptly goo 
feet out of the sea, give a beautiful view of the Bay of Naples. 
It is popular among tourists, about 30,000 strangers visiting it 
annually. The Monte Solaro, with its height of 1,920 feet, 
gives a superb view. The Blue Grotto (175x100 feet) is 
dazzlingly beautiful from the blue refraction of light on every 
object. 

The Blue Grotto is not accessible on days when the wind is 
from the east or north, as the small boats cannot enter the 
narrow entrance, scarcely three feet in height, when the sea is 
rough. The view within the Grotto is more beautiful late in 
the afternoon than at noonday. 

It is very desirable to visit the extensive ruins of the Villa of 
Tiberius, from which point there is a magnificent view. 


III—ROME 


“ Infinite riches in a little room.” 


T is impossible here to even hint at the course of events 
that have helped to make Rome one of the great world- 
centres of conquest, religion and art through nearly three 
thousand years. We would strongly urge that all prospective 
visitors to Rome should use one of the many available sources 
of Roman history, in order to get a clear bird’s eye view of the 
life of its centuries, which will help to throw much light upon 
the magnificent ruins and upon the invaluable works of art which 
have come down through the ages. Reading some good His- 
tory of Art, and a book on Greek and Roman Mythology 
would also enhance the value of the Art Galleries and 
Museums. 
It is an appalling task to try to ‘‘do’’ Rome within a few 
days’ time. It will be best for a person having only a limited 
time in the ‘Eternal City,’”’ to leave nine-tenths of the 
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churches and places of interest indicated in guide-books un- 
touched. It will be time better spent to see the great dis- 
tinguishing features thoroughly. 

It is very desirable, in order to get a good idea of the intri- 
cate topography of Rome, to take a three hours’ drive through 
its principal thoroughfares, all the while following the map 
closely. Dr. S. Russell Forbes, in his ‘‘ Rambles in Rome,”’ 
makes a suggestive outline for such a drive, which is here re- 
produced : 


“Start from the Piazza di Spagna; drive down the Via Babuino to the 
Piazza del Popolo, up to the Pincio, for a view of Rome, looking west; 
then along the Via Sistina, up the Quattro Fontane, to the right, down the 
Via Quirinale ; stop in the square for the view. Proceeding to the Via 
Nazionale, turn up it to the left as far as the Via Agostino Depretis; then 
turn to the right past S. Maria Maggiore direct to the Lateran, from the 
front of which see the view eastwards; then follow the Via S. Giovanni 
down to the Colosseum, passing by the most perfect part. By the Via del 
Colosseo, Tor di Conti, Via Croce Bianca, Arco dei Pantani, Forum of 
Augustus, and Via Bonella, you reach the Forum, under the Capitoline 
Hill. Continuing by the Via Consolazione and Piazza Campitelli, follow 
the line of streets to the Ponte Sisto; crossing this, proceed up the Via 
Garibaldi to S. Peter in Montorio. Grand view of Rome and the Cam- 
pagna, looking north, east and south. 

«* Hence, by the new Villa Corsini, drive to the left down the Lungara to 
S. Peter’s; drive round the square; then down the Borgo Nuovo to the 
Castle of S. Angelo. Crossing the bridge, take the Via Coronari to the 
Circo Agonale; then on to the Pantheon, and by the Minerva to the 
Piazza di Venezia; thence up the Corso as far as the Via Condotti, up 
which street you return to the Piazza di Spagna, after having thus made 
the most interesting drive in the world.” 


Piazza del Popolo.—This is the most convenient starting 
place in Rome, from which the four principal lines of thorough- 
fare diverge. In the centre is the Egyptian obelisk, seventy- 
six feet six inches high, originally brought from the Temple of 
the Sun at Heliopolis and erected by Augustus in honour of 
Apollo. Here is also the Church of S. Maria del Popolo, dat- 
ing from 1480. Over its altar is the LVativity, one of the most 
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beautiful frescoes in Rome, and its Chigi Chapel represents 
Raphael as architect, painter and sculptor. In the Augustine 
Convent just adjoining, Luther had his residence while in 
Rome. 

The Pincio Palace on the left side of the Piazza gives 
from its terrace a beautiful view of the City. This ‘‘ Pincian 
Hill”’ is the favourite promenade of the Roman aristocracy. It 
was in this Palace that Messalina, the infamous wife of Clau- 
dius, pursued her revels, and in the adjacent garden of Lucul- 
lus met her tragic death. 

The Corso, although somewhat narrow, is the most im- 
portant in Rome, and is about a mile long. Here may be 
found the Church of S. Lorenzo in Lucina with its grand pic- 
ture, by Guido Reni, of the Crucifixion. On the right of the 
Corso is the Church of S. Maria in Via Lata, in which tradi- 
tion has it that Luke wrote his New Testament writings, and in 
the subterranean Church of which St. Paul is said to have 
lodged. 

The Doria Palace is two-thirds as large as St. Peter’s, and 
is said to have afforded a dwelling-place for a thousand per- 
sons. Its Picture Gallery (open Tuesdays and Fridays from 
ten to two; no fee) contains only a few works of note. 
Special mention, however, should be made of Claude Lorraine’s 
Landscape with a temple of Apollo (76) and The Mill (88) by 
the same artist, which are found in Gallery I., and the Portrait 
of Pope Innocent X (118) by Velazquez, found in the adjoin- 
ing cabinet. In Gallery II, Room IV is the Madonna (159) 
by Rondinelli, and in Gallery IV are Titian’s Daughter of 
Ferodias (388) and Raphael’s Venetian Scholars, Navagero 
and Beazzano (403). 

The Pantheon is one of the most ancient and well-pre- 
served of all the Roman buildings, and is a magnificent ex- 
ample of the Roman architecture. It was built by Agrippa, 
the son-in-law of Augustus, and dates from the beginning of the 
Christian era, but its present form is largely due to the rebuild- 
ing by Hadrian. It was consecrated as a Church in 609. It 
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has a magnificent portico supported by sixteen Corinthian 
columns, forty-one feet high, and five feet in diameter. The 
massive interior is lighted from a great aperture in the dome. 
The dome is an impressive piece of architecture, being 142 feet 
high and the same number of feet in diameter. 

The tombs of Victor Emanuel II and Humbert I. are in the 
second recess to the right, and by the third altar to the left is 
the tomb of Raphael. Other celebrated artists are also buried 
here. 


LEE CAPITOLINE AILE 


This hill, while the smallest of all the seven, was historically 
the most important, being the hill of the Kings and of the Re- 
public, while the Palatine hill was the hill of the Empire. 

There are three approaches ascending the hill, the one to the 
left consisting of a flight of 124 steps leading to the Church of 
Santa Maria in Aracceli. This is one of the most 
interesting of the Churches, and was originally the site of a 
pagan temple. While the Church has little architectural 
beauty, its interior is solemn and impressive. Its mosaic pul- 
pit and floor, its frescoes and antique columns, its rich golden 
ceiling and its medieval tombs, all touched with antiquity, give 
a noble effect. Here it was, according to Gibbon himself, that 
the idea of the ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire’’ had 
its origin. 

The ascent to the right leads to the PatLazzo CArFARELLI, 
now occupied by the German Embassy, and the central ascent 
leads up to the Capiror Squarg, and its surrounding palaces. 
In the centre of the Square is the famous EQuEsTRIAN STATUE 
or Marcus AuRELIus, the finest work in bronze coming to us 
from ancient times, 

The Capitoline Museum.—(Open every day from ten to 
three ; Sundays, ten to one; fee, one-half franc.) This is in 
the palace to the left of the Square and contains a collection 


of Roman antique sculpture, which is only surpassed by that in 
the Vatican. 
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Passing the colossal river-god in the centre of the court, the 
black granite Egyptian lions to the right and left, and some 
interesting sarcophagi on the ground floor, we ascend the stair- 
case. 

Room I. has in its centre the celebrated Dying Gladiator, 
recognized from his costume as a Gaul (1); Alexander the 
Great (3); and the Resting Satyr of Praxiteles (10), perhaps 
the best of extant copies. 

In Room II is the celebrated “aun (1) found at Hadrian’s 
villa in Trivoli; a Head of Ariadne (21); and a Sarcophagus 
(3) with relief of Diana and Endymion. 

In Room III (Large Saloon) is /wpzter (1) in black marble ; 
two Centaurs (2, 4) in dark marble; a colossal statue of the 
Youthful Hercules (3); the Wounded Amazon (33); Athena 
(36); Apollo (7); Ceres (24); and Harpocrates, god of 
silence (28). 

In Room IV, in addition to some valuable reliefs from the 
temple of Neptune, there are ninety-three busts of celebrated 
Characters of Antiquity. Among these are Socrates (4, 5, 6) 
Diogenes (21); Sophocles (22); Demosthenes (31); Homer 
(44, 45, 46); and Plato (58). 

Room V. has the celebrated Collection of the Busts of Emper- 
ors. Among these are Julius Caesar (1); Augustus (2); 
Tiberius (4); Caligula (11); Messalina (13); ero (16); 
Galba (18); Vespasian (21); Titus (22); Julia (23); 
Domitian (24); Trajan (27); Hadrian (31); Antonius 
Pius (35); Marcus Aurelius (38); Caracalla (53); Alex- 
ander Severus (60) and others. 

CorriIpDoR VI has a fine marble vase with a procession of 
twelve gods; Pallas (29) ; Jupiter (25) ; Psyche tormented by 
Cupid (20); Colossal Head of Venus (15); and Cupid bend- 
ing his Bow (5). In an adjoining room is the celebrated 
Capitoline Venus, the work of a Greek sculptor after the 
manner of Praxiteles; and a fine group of Cupid and Psyche. 

In Room VII is the well known Mosaic of the Doves on a 
Fountain Basin ; a Sarcophagus with Crometheus forming man, 
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whom Minerva inspires with life (13); and the /éan Tablet 
(83), a small relief showing the destruction of Troy and the 
flight of Aéneus. 

The Palace of the Conservatori (same hours as Capitoline 
Museum) is opposite the Capitoline Museum, and also has 
some important collections :— 

In the Court is the Cinerary Urn of Agrippina, the wife 
of Germanicus; and a statue of /udius Cesar. Ascending 
the Staircase, on the first landing of which may be found some 
reliefs from a monument of Marcus Aurelius, we reach a Cor- 
RIDOR containing a collection of Porcelain, and the SALE DEI 
CONSERVATORI, decorated with frescoes of scenes from Roman 
history. 

To the right of the entrance is the fine New CaPrroLine 
COLLECTION, containing bronzes and other antiques found in 
recent excavations. Passing through several rooms containing 
portrait-heads, and beyond through a corridor, we enter the 
SALA DEGLI OrtTI Lamiani, containing marble antiquities found 
on the Esquiline. Here to the right is the Head of a Cen- 
taur (81); Tritons (35, 37); the celebrated half-figure of the 
Limperor Commodus (36) having ascribed to it the attributes 
of Hercules; and especially the Esguiline Venus (55), dedi- 
cated to the worship of Isis. 

Passing into a GARDEN Court, we see two ancient foun- 
tains, and on the wall is a Plan of the City of Rome as it 
existed about 205 B. c. 

In the Room or THE BRonzEs is a number of fine works, 
including the Roman Priest's Boy; a Bronze Head with in- 
serted eyes, a Horse of fine workmanship; the Capitoline 
Wolf, from the sixth century B. c., and the well-known Boy 
Lixtracting a Thorn. 

The Room oF THE VasEs contains a collection of vases, terra- 
cottas, bronzes and silver ornaments. : 

The PicruRE GALLERY js small, but contains several fine 
paintings including Rubens’ Romulus and Remus (84); Guer- 
cino’s St. Petronillag raised Srom the Dead and shown to her 
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Bridegroom (221); Titian’s Baptism of Christ (145); Guido 
Reni’s St. Sebastian (245); Velazquez’ Portrait of himself 
(139), and the Portraits of the Painters Zucas and de Wael 
(137), as well as his Portraits of the poets Thomas Killigrew 
and Henry Carew (138). 

The Monument to Victor Emanuel II, designed by 
Count Sacconi, is on the northeast end of the Capitoline hill 
facing the Corso, and is one of the most imposing and mag- 
nificent equestrian statues in existence. Its entire cost, in- 
cluding location, is not far from $3,000,000. 


THE FORUM ROMANUM 


This occupied the valley between the Capitoline and Pala- 
tine hills and originally was the Roman market-place, tradition 
having it that it was the scene of the seizure of the Sabine 
women. Gradually a number of temples and public build- 
ings were erected, the earliest of which were the Temple of 
Vesta, the Temple of Saturn, the Temple of Castor and Pollux 
and the Temple of Concord. Under Augustus, it reached its 
height of glory and beauty, and so remained until the sixth 
century. After that time it began to be pillaged for building 
materials, until little remained but rubbish heaps, and the very 
existence of the Forum was forgotten until about 1870 when 
the Roman government began the systematic work of excavation. 

It is impossible by any description in a book to give a clear 
conception of the location of the various ruins, most of which 
have little to show of their original form and grandeur. Usually 
some reputable lecturer accompanies a party of tourists and 
points out the various places of interest. 

Standing on the hill above, a good view of the Forum may 
‘ be obtained. To the left may be seen the Temple of Saturn 
with eight standing columns, the Temple of Vespasian with 
three columns, and the arch of Septimius Severus. Behind the 
Temple of Saturn is the column of Phocas, and still farther 
the Temple of Faustina with an octostyle portico, while directly 
Opposite are the three magnificent pillars of the Temple of 
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Castor and Pollux. As the eye follows the ‘‘Sacra Via”’ (as 
the original way along these temples was called), we can see to 
the left the circular Temple of Romulus forming the vestibule 
of the present Church of Santi Cosma e Damiano, and beyond 
the great arches of the Basilica of Constantine. In the back- 
ground are the Church of Santa Francesca Romana (where 
the Temples of Venus and Roma once stood), the Colosseum, 
the Arch of Titus and to the right the ruins of the Palatine. 

The enthusiastic antiquarian can find traces in this limited 
area, about 800 feet long and an average of 300 feet wide, of 
the remains of over sixty temples, public buildings, tombs, 
arches, columns and conspicuous statues. We have room for 
the mention of only a few. (Forum open, 6-9; one franc.) 

The TEMPLE oF CONCORD was begun in 366 B.c. to cele- 
brate the harmony established between the Plebeians and the 
Patricians. The Basitica JULIA was built on previous ruins 
by Julius Cesar, and named in honour of his daughter, and 
was enlarged by Augustus. It was a large and impressive 
structure, paved with marble, and richly ornamented. The 
TEMPLE OF SATURN, of which eight Ionic columns are still 
standing, was dedicated to Saturn, and contained the public 
treasury. On its steps Roman generals were required to take 
oath that they would make a correct statement of spoils and 
prisoners. 

The massive stone remains of the Rostra, or orator’s plat- 
form, were the scene of some great orations to the people. 
Among the great orators was Cicero, and after his assassina- 
tion, his head and hands were placed here; ‘‘ nor was there a 
less concourse to see him there than had formerly been to hear 
him.” The TRruMPHAL ARCH OF SEPTIMUS SEVERUS, seventy- 
five feet high and eighty-two feet broad, was erected 205 A. D. 
in honour of the Emperor by his two sons Caracalla and Geta. 
It was surmounted by a bronze chariot with six horses, Severus 
being crowned by Victory, standing in the chariot. After 
Caracalla had murdered his brother Geta, he erased the latter’s 
name from the inscription. 


THE COLISEUM, ROME 
INTERIOR OF ST, PAUL’S, ROME 
ARCH OF TITUS, ROME 
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The Arrium VEsT#, or Palace of the Vestal Virgins, was 
an extensive building 222 feet long and seventy-six feet wide, 
the whole surrounded by forty-four columns of various marbles. 
Near by are the remains of the celebrated TEMPLE OF VESTA, 
where the sacred fire was constantly watched by four to six of 
the Virgins. These were bound by a vow which was to last 
thirty years, and the penalty for its violation was being buried 
alive. 

The Basilica of Constantine still has three huge arches 
standing of an imposing edifice, the great span of its arches 
serving as models to modern architects, being copied in 
St. Peter’s and other Roman churches. The original hall was 
333 feet long, and eighty-four feet wide, and its former splen- 
dour can still be judged from the imposing ruins. 

The Arch of Titus is situated on the Velia hill which sepa- 
rates the Forum from the Colosseum, and was erected in honour 
of the conqueror of Jerusalem after his death and deification. 
It is one of the most important and remarkable of all ancient 
remains, and especially interesting to Bible students. On the 
inner side is seen Titus crowned by Victory standing in a 
triumphal chariot, and in the procession are captive Jews bear- 
ing a table with the Temple showbread, and the seven-branched 
candlestick, emblematic, according to the statement of Josephus, 
of the seven days in the week. 

The Colosseum.—This “noble wreck in ruinous perfec- 
tion,’ is the largest amphitheatre ever constructed, its circum- 
ference being 1,900 feet, or more than a third of a mile. It 
had seats for about 50,000 spectators, the foremost row being 
reserved for the emperor, the senators and the Vestal Virgins. 
It probably received its name from the colossal STATUE OF 
NERO, 118 feet high, which stood near by. The arena is 273 
x120 feet. Beneath it and in the cellars around it were the 
dens of lions, tigers, bears and fierce bulls, which formed so 
important a factor in the contests. During the 100 days’ 
festivities that marked the opening of the Colosseum by Titus 
in 80 A. D., it is said that 5,000 wild animals were killed. 
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While tradition has it that the architect was Gaudentius, after- 
wards a Christian martyr, it is more probable that the architect 
was Aterius, whose monument may be seen in the Lateran. It 
was, however, a favourite place for the martyrdom of Christians 
under the persecuting emperors, St. Ignatius and hundreds of 
martyrs having perished here. Only about a third of the original 
building now stands, it having been a prolific quarry for the 
building of structures in Rome during recent centuries. The 
Colosseum. by moonlight, as indicated in Byron’s «Childe 
Harold,” is a most impressive sight. 

The Triumphal Arch of Constantine is the best pre- 
served ancient structure in Rome. It was erected by Constan- 
tine after his victory over Maxentius in 312, at which time he 
publicly announced his acceptance of Christianity. Constan- 
tine evidently used the main structure of the existing Arch of 
Isis, and built thereon a superstructure ornamented with reliefs 
taken from the Arches of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius. One 
of the reliefs on the side arches represents Constantine ad- 
dressing the people from the Rostra, a number of the buildings 
of the Forum as they existed in that day being visible in the 
background. 

The Mamertine Prison which is the under part of the 
Church of S. Guiseppe dei Falegnami facing the Forum, is 
one of the most ancient of the Roman remains. Here, accord- 
ing to tradition, both St. Paul and St. Peter were imprisoned, 
but the only evidence is the fact that this prison, known in that 
period as the Tullian prison, was used for the confinement of 
state prisoners who were sentenced to death. Here Jugurtha, 
king of Numidia, was starved to death, and Vercingetorix, the 
king of the Gauls, as well as the Cataline conspirators con- 
demned_ by order of Cicero and many other prisoners of note, 
perished. Here is a spring declared by a legend to have been 
miraculously produced by St. Peter, that he might have water 
to baptize his jailors. 

The Forum of Trajan has been only partly excavated, and 
the foundations of a large Basilica have been disclosed, This 
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was popularly called the Hall of Liberty, from the fact that 
slaves were freed here. On the north of the basilica is the 
famous Trajan’s Column, a magnificent marble pillar composed 
of thirty-four blocks, which, together with the pedestal reaches 
a height of 127 feet. It originally was surmounted with the 
statue of Trajan, but it was supplanted in 1587 by a statue of 
St. Peter, eleven feet high. A spiral band of magnificent bas- 
reliefs, three to four feet wide and 660 feet long, encircles the 
column from the bottom to the top, descriptive of Trajan’s war 
with the Dacians. Over twenty-five hundred human figures, 
besides horses, chariots, etc., are represented, their height being 
gradually increased towards the top of the monument, so that 
from the ground all the figures seem uniform in size. 


Pie ADA UNE aI Li 


Here Romulus laid the foundations of the early city of 
Rome. During the period of the Kings and the Republic, it 
was a favourite residence region, Cicero, Hortensius and 
other celebrated men having their houses here. Augustus, 
who was born on the Palatine, transferred his palace from the 
Capitoline hill, and hence the Palatine became the scene of 
royalty during the Empire, and the foundations and remains of 
some of the most magnificent buildings ever erected lie buried 
in the gardens. 

Here (open from nine to six; fee, one franc) is the PALACE 
or TiBeRius, the House or Livia, the mother of Tiberius, with 
its fine mural paintings ; the House or Aucustus, which was 
the Imperial Palace, the state apartments in a ruined condition 
being visible, stripped of their marbles and decorations. ‘The 
remains of many other buildings are seen, such as the TEMPLE 
OF Vicrory, the TEMPLE OF JUPITER VICTOR, the HOUSE OF 
GERMANICUS, the PaLtace or Domitian, the STapiuM, the 
PaLAcE OF Commopus, and others. Most of these have not 
been fully excavated. 

The Baths of Caracalla (open from nine to six; fee, 
one franc) were built upon a stupendous scale, the entire length 
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including the magnificent pleasure grounds surrounding the 
Baths, being 5,520 feet, or more than a mile, and the width 
4,428 feet. They included not only the various baths, but a 
series of connected buildings, such as art galleries, a great 
court for athletic sports, halls for teaching youth, etc. There 
were accommodations for 1,600 people to bathe at the same 
time. Here some of the finest specimens of Roman art were 
found, such as the Farnese Hercules, the Flora and the Farnese 
Bull. 


THE SQUARE OF THE LATERAN 


This is a magnificent Square, surrounded by some imposing 
buildings, which were the centre of religious Rome for a thou- 
sand years before the building of St. Peter’s and the present 
Vatican. In the centre is the largest OBELISK in the world, 
105 feet high, originally erected at Thebes by Thotmes IV in 
1650 BR. c. Together with its present pedestal it reaches a 
height of 154 feet. 

The Church of St. John in Lateran dates from the time 
of Constantine, but it has been destroyed and rebuilt a number 
of times. It has some fine mosaics and marbles, but as a whole 
is much inferior to St. Peter’s or St. Maria Maggiore. The 
beautiful bronze doors came from the Senate House in the 
Forum, ‘There are a number of fine chapels, chief of which is 
the Corsini Chapel, the first chapel on the left, which contains a 
beautiful statue on the altar called Piety, said to be by Bernini. 
Some other fine works are the Statue of Boniface VIII by 
Giotto, the fine fresco of Zhe Ascension by Arpino, and espe- 
cially in the crypt, a beautiful Peta in marble, which certainly 
approximates in beauty to the ‘‘ Pieta’’ of Michael Angelo in 
st. Peter’s. 

The Lateran Museum (open after ro a. M., fee one lira, 
rooms cold, a wrap is needed), is in the*former Palace of the 
Lateran, and contains a number of fine sarcophagi and bas- 
reliefs. 


Room I. contains a Mosaic with Pugilists and a grand relief 
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of Trajan followed by Senators, from the Forum of Trajan. 
Room II contains fragments from Trajan’s Forum, representing 
arabesques, children, griffins, etc. Room III has a Statue of 
Asculapius found at Tivoli, and a Stazue of Antinous (256), 
represented as a god of flowers. Room IV has a Greek relief 
of Medea and the daughters of Peleus (278). In Room VIl is 
the Dancing Satyr (462), and the Statue of Sophocles (476), 
the finest object in the Museum and one of the most beautiful 
of all portrait-statues. Room X. has some interesting reliefs 
showing Roman funeral solemnities, the procession being rep- 
resented as passing the ancient Colosseum and Arch of Titus. 

The Curistian Museum contains some Christian Sarcophagi 
of the fourth and fifth centuries, with statues of the Good 
Shepherd, representations of miracles, Christ among the 
Apostles and scenes of our Lord’s Passion. 

The adjoining picture gallery has several good pictures of 
Filippo Lippi, Andrea del Sarto, etc. 

The Scala Sancta will be found in a building opposite the 
northeast corner of the Lateran. This famous staircase, ac- 
cording to tradition is the one which was in the house of 
Pilate, upon which Christ trod at the beginning of His way 
along the Via Dolorosa. Its wooden casings have been re- 
peatedly worn out by the knees of ascending pilgrims. It is 
currently believed that certain stains which may be seen under 
the casing are from the blood of the Saviour. This is the stair- 
case that Luther was ascending on his knees, when suddenly, 
with the battle-cry, “the just shall live by faith,” he rose and 
walked away. At the head of the staircase is the SANCTA 
SaNCTORUM, held so sacred that none but the Pope can officiate 
at its altar. It cannot be entered by visitors, but they are 
permitted to gaze through a grating. 

Castle of St. Angelo.—(Open from nine to eleven, one to 
three; permission at 24 Via Pilotta.) Crossing to the west bank 
of the Tiber on the way to St. Peter’s, attention is attracted to 
the imposing Toms or HaprIaAN, now called the Castle of St. 
Angelo. It was erected by Hadrian 130 a. D. ‘The emperors 
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from Hadrian to Caracalla, together with their families, were 
all interred here. The porphyry sarcophagus, which contained 
the remains of Hadrian, was removed by Pope Innocent II, in 
order that he might use it for his own tomb. This was des- 
troyed by fire in 1360, but the cover, which escaped, is now 
used as the font in the first Chapel on the left in St. Peter’s, 

Originally this was the most beautiful mausoleum ever 
erected. The entire building was covered with Parian marble, 
and on the top, according to an ancient writer, were “statues 
of men and horses of admirable workmanship, in Parian 
marble.”” When the Goths besieged Rome, the Tomb was 
changed into a fortress, and the precious works of art upon its 
summit were hurled down upon the invaders. Its further de- 
struction occurred in 1378, when all the magnificent marble 
casings were torn away by a mob, and afterwards used as street 
paving. In order to increase its efficiency as a fortress, the 
bronze from the roof of the Pantheon was melted into cannon, 
and these were mounted on the citadel. Here at one time the 
archives of the Vatican were kept, as well as a great iron chest 
containing the treasury. It is asserted that Beatrice Cenci, 
Cagliastro, and other celebrated prisoners were confined here. 
The figure of the Archangel Michael sheathing his Sword 
commemorates the supposed vision of Gregory the Great, as a 
sign of the cessation of the plague which was then raging. 

‘The Piazza of St. Peter.—This great Square, or rather el- 
lipse, surrounded by immense colonnades designed and built by 
Bernini, gives St. Peter’s a most majestic setting. The Piazza 
is 1,098 feet long and 780 feet wide, and its magnificent colon- 
nades are composed of 284 columns, enclosing long vistas sixty- 
one feet wide and sixty-four feet high. On the balustrades are 
placed 162 statues. The OxeEtisK in the centre was brought 
from Heliopolis by Caligula, following the craze for obelisks 
that has enriched Rome with fourteen great monoliths, a larger 
number than exists in the whole of the Egypt of to-day. On 
either side of the obelisk is a fine fountain, forty-five feet 
high. 
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CHURCH OF ST. PETER 

The original structure is said to have been built by Constan- 
tine upon the site of the Circus of Nero, the burial-place of St. 
Peter. Already during the middle ages the Church had dis- 
tinguished consideration, Charlemagne, on December 25, 800, 
being crowned here by Pope Leo III. A number of emperors 
after his time had their coronation here. The present struc- 
ture was begun by Pope Nicholas V, and some of the work fifty 
years later was done under the supervision of the architect Bra- 
mante. But Pope Paul II, ‘‘being inspired by God,” sent for 
Michael Angelo, then already seventy-two years old, and the 
present edifice is largely due to his majestic conceptions, although 
such masters as Raphael, della Porta and Bernini all contrib- 
uted to its final form. The structure was 176 years in build- 
ing, and the expense was so enormous that Popes Julius II and 
Leo X established the sale of indulgences, which in turn gave 
rise to the Reformation. The cost of the main building was 
about $60,000,000 but the building could not be reproduced 
in our day for many times that sum. 

The front, or Facade, is 357 feet long and r44q feet high, 
and on its balustrade are the Statues of Christ and the twelve 
apostles, each nineteen feet high. At the foot of the Vestibule 
are statues of St. Paul and St. Peter, with the characteristic 
likeness of each that dates back to the catacombs. Inside the 
Vestibule is the celebrated mosaic by Giotto of Peter walk- 
ing on the Sea. The magnificent bronze doors in the central 
entrance belong to the former Basilica. The door to the ex- 
treme right is the Porta Sanra, opened only once in twenty- 
five years, the last Jubilee year being 1900. 

The Interior is impressive to the last degree, combining vast- 
ness with a marvellous degree of symmetry and proportion. The 
complete length is 613% feet, its width 44614 feet, and the in- 
terior height of the dome 440 feet. Owing to the fact that 
the statues and ornaments of St. Peter’s are proportionate to 
these vast distances, one does not have the conception of the 
colossal dimensions, except by the living human figures on its 
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pavement. It is asserted that on EasTER SuNDay not less than 
80,000 people find standing room within its walls. The Easter 
service witnessed by the writer in 1902 was certainly a most 
imposing occasion, with impressive music, led by a remarkable 
soloist, one of the last of the specially consecrated eunuchs or 
«¢ Pope’s angels,’’ who retain their high feminine voices. There 
is now a legal prohibition against the consecration of eunuchs as 
singers. The exhibition of the sacred relics, such as the portion 
of the true cross and the napkin (still bearing the impression of 
the Saviour’s face), was at too great a height to make the objects 
distinguishable. 

Passing up the central Nave, we come to a round slab of 
porphyry on which the emperors were formerly crowned. To 
the right is the Srarvur or St. PETER in bronze, of rude work- 
manship, but exercising a wonderful power over the imagina- 
tion of the people, the right foot being worn smooth by the 
kisses of devotees. The great Dome, 613 feet in circumference 
rests on four huge piers, each pier being 234 feet in circumference, 
in the niches of which are statues sixteen feet high of the Saints 
Longinus, Helena, Veronica,and Andrew. Above are four im- 
mense mosaics of the Evangelists. The frieze of the Dome 
contains the words in mosaic letters six feet high in Latin, 
‘‘Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build My Church, 
and I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven.’’ 

Beneath the dome is the magnificent bronze Canopy (Bal- 
dacchino) ninety-five feet high, designed by Bernini. The 
bronze was obtained by stripping the dome of the Pantheon. 
Four immense figures support a Chair at an elevation of seventy 
feet. Beneath is the ALTAR or St. PETER, where the Pope 
alone is privileged to read mass on great Festival occasions. 
Beneath the Altar is the reputed Tome or Sr. PETER, descend- 
ing to which one passes the kneeling Statue of Pius VI by 
Canova. Gilded bronze doors close the piche containing the 
sarcophagus of the apostle. 

The Nave continues beyond the dome until we reach the 
great TRIBUNE designed by Bernini, a bronze throne, in which 
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is enclosed the reputed wooden chair used by St. Peter. The 
Chair was last exhibited in 1867, and photographs can be ob- 
tained in Roman shops. The chair has a portrait of Charle- 
magne upon it, is Byzantine in style and plainly dates from 
about the eleventh century. 

It will be of interest to make the round of the side aisles 
Opening into the various Chapels. Beginning at the extreme 
right of the entrance, the first Chapel contains Michael Angelo’s 
fieta, representing the Virgin and the Dead Christ. It was 
the work of the artist when only twenty-four years of age. 
When critics objected that the Madonna looked too young, his 
answer was, ‘‘ Purity enjoys eternal youth.’’ On the left is the 
Capella fella Colonna Santa, so named as being the reputed 
column brought from Jerusalem against which Christ leaned in 
the Temple, when disputing with the Doctors. Passing further 
up the aisle, to the right is the Zomd of Leo XJ/, and on 
the left the Zomdb of Christina, daughter of Gustavus Adolphus 
of Sweden, who abjured Protestantism. The Chapel of the 
Sacrament has a Mosaic Copy of Caravaggio’s Lxtombment, 
and farther on, to the right is the Monument of Gregory XII, 
supported by Religion and Power. On the left of the next 
Chapel is a mosaic copy of Domenichino’s Last Communion of 
St. Jerome. A little further is a mosaic of St. Basil celebrat- 
ing Mass before the Emperor Valens. 

In the TRaNsEptT are the fine mosaics of the Martyrdom of 
SS. Processus and Martinianus, the Martyrdom of St. Eras- 
mus, and Our Lord Walking on the Sea. Opposite is the 
celebrated Monument of Clement XIIJ, perhaps the greatest 
work of Canova, on which he spent eight years. Beyond this 
are the Mosaics of Guido’s St. AZichael and Guercino’s S. Pe- 
tronilla, each of which cost 150,000 francs. 

On the right of the TRIBUNE (St. Peter’s Chair) is the Zomd 
of Urban VILL, by Bernini, with a guilt skeleton inscribing the 
name of Urban on the list of the dead. On the left is the 
Tomb of Paul Iff. Proceeding towards the left transept we 
see the mosaic of St. Peter Healing the Lame Man from Man- 
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cini. On the right is the rich Zomd of Alexander VIII and 
just beyond the Altar of Leo the Great. A little further on is 
the Monument of Alexander VII by Bernini, with the grue- 
some figure of death. Opposite is Vanni’s Oil Painting on 
slate, the Fall of Simon Magus, and in the Transept several 
mosaic pictures ;—the /ucredulity of Thomas from Camuccini, 
Ananias and Sapphira from Roncalli, and the 7) ransfiguration 
from Raphael. Opposite is the last Tomb erected in St. Peter’s 
being that of Pivs VIZ by Tenerani. 

In the CLEMENTINE CHAPEL just beyond reposes Gregory the 
Great, and near by is the Monument of Pius VII by Thorvald- 
sen. To the right is the Monument of Leo X with a relief of 
ffenry IV of France abjuring Protestantism, and to the left 
that of Zznocent XJ with a relief of the Delivery of Vienna by 
King John Sobieski. Passing by the large Choir Chapel, 
where elaborate services are held each Sunday (people dressed 
in black only being admitted), we come to the Tomb where the 
remains of Pope Leo XJ/I were placed in July, 1903, until his 
monument elsewhere can be completed. To the left is the 
artistic Monument of Innocent VIII and a little further to the 
left is the Zomb of James III and his Sons by Canova, erected 
at the expense of George IV. The last chapel contains the 
porphyry cover of the Sarcophagus of Hadrian, now used as a 
font, to which previous reference was made. 

The Crypt of St. Peter is interesting to the historian, as 
it contains the tombs of a number of Popes and Cardinals. 
The most notable of these is the tomb of Adrian IV (Nicholas 
Breakspeare), the only Englishman among the Popes, who 
began life as a beggar boy. 

The Ascent to the Dome (open from eight to eleven) is 
through a door in the left Aisle, and is by an easy spiral in-’ 
clined plane. In the ascent there are fine views of the interior. 
of the dome as well as of the Church below. *On reaching the 
roof, the dome still towers 300 feet higher. The View of Rome 
from the Lantern is one of the most remarkable that the world 


affords. By a perpendicular ladder one can climb into the in- 
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terior of the huge copper ball, capable of containing a dozen 
persons. 


THE VATICAN 


The Vatican is the largest Palace in the world, being 1,151 
feet long and 767 feet wide, and contains twenty courts and 
thousands of rooms. Owing to the fact that there is no 
unity of design, its exterior is far from impressive. The 
Vatican is open to visitors every day from ten to three, the 
admission being one lira. The Pope’s Swiss guards, who are 
in charge of the entrance, wear striking uniforms designed by 
Michael Angelo. 

Passing through the ScaLa Recta, a magnificently orna- 
mented staircase, we enter into the Sistine Chapel. 

The Sistine Chapel was built by Sixtus IV in 1473. It 
is celebrated for its frescoes by Michael Angelo. The lower 
part of the walls give scenes from the life of Christ on the right, 
and of Moses on the left. On the right (1) is the Baptism of 
Christ, by Perugino and Pinturicchio; (2) Christ?’s Tempta- 
tion, by Botticelli; (3) Call of Peter and Andrew, by Ghir- 
landajo; (4) Sermon on the Mount and Cure of the Leper, by 
Roselli; (5) Christ giving the keys to Peter, by Perugino ; and 
(6) Roselli’s Last Supper. On the left are (1) Moses and his 
wife Zipporah, by Perugino; (2) Moses killing the Egyptian, 
by Botticelli; (3) Pharaoh's Destruction, by Cosimo; 
(4) Moses receiving the Law, by Roselli; (5) Destruction of 
sons of Korah, by Botticelli and (6) Moses as Lawgiver, and 
Aaron mourning over the body of Moses. 

The famous FRescors on the ceiling occupied Michael 
Angelo more than four years, and, in spite of the technical 
difficulties involved in a vaulted ceiling, the result is one of the 
most magnificent contributions to modern art. It is divided 
into nine sections :—(1) God separating light from darkness ; 
(2) God creating the heavenly bodies, and also the plants of the 
earth; (3) God creating marine life; (4) God creating 
Adam; (5) God creating Eve; (6) The Temptation in 
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Eden; (7) Noah's thank-offering ; (8) The Flood, and 
(9) Noah's Drunkenness. 

Around the lower part of the vaulting are the figures of 
Prophets and Sibyls:—(1) Jeremiah; (2) Persian Sibyl ; 
(3) Ezekiel; (4) Erythrean Sibyl; (5) Joel; (6) Zacha- 
riah; (7) Delphic Sibyl; (8) Lsaiah; (9) Cumean Sibyl ; 
(10) Daniel; (11) Libyan Sibyl; (42) (above last Judgment) 
Jonah, a most remarkable figure. 

Thirty years later Michael Angelo painted on the front wall 
the Last JUDGMENT, a massive work sixty-four feet wide and 
thirty-two feet high. It is now much faded and begrimed, and 
to the average observer the effect, although powerful, is some- 
what grotesque. 

The Sistine Chapel is used for the great Miserere of Passion 
Week, as well as other important religious celebrations. 

Raphael’s Stanze, containing this Master’s frescoes, has 
also great attraction for the lover of art. This consists of four 
rooms. 

In the STANZA DELL’ INCENDIO, the designs are by Raphael, 
but the painting was largely done by his associates and pupils. 
The ceiling has four frescoes by Perugino. The room is named 
after the principal work, the Conflagration of the Borgo, in 
which the miracle of the extinguishing of a fierce fire in the 
Vatican quarter by the sign of the cross made by Pope Leo IV 
is represented. The other works are the Oath of Leo III (1); 
the Victory of Leo II over the Saracens at Ostia (2), and 
the Coronation of Charlemagne (4). 

The STANZA DELLA SIGNATURA, so called from the judicial 
assembly presided over by the Pope which was here held, has a 
large number of fine works by Raphael himself. On the ceiling 
are represented, (1) Theology; (2) Poetry; (3) Philosophy, 
and (4) Justice. In the Mural Paintings are, (1) Zhe Disputa, 
or Glorifying the Sacrament; representing, the Trinity, the 
heroes of the Bible as well as the Church Fathers; (2) Par- 
nassus, showing Apollo, the nine Muses, and the ancient poets ; 
(3) School of Athens, showing Plato, Aristotle, Socrates, Di- 
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ogenes and other philosophers; and (4) the Glorifying of 
Law. 

The Stanza D’ELIpoRO has a number of Old Testament 
scenes on the ceiling by Raphael, unfortunately badly damaged. 
Just beneath the ceiling fresco of Aloses and the Burning Bush 
is, (1) Miraculous Expulsion of Heliodorus from the Temple 
(2 Maccabees III). Below the Sacrifice of Isaac is (2) the 
Mass of Bolsena, in which an unbelieving priest is convinced 
of the truth of the doctrine of transubstantiation. Under God 
appearing to Noah is (3) Attila repulsed from Rome by Leo L., 
and below /acob’s Vision is (4) The Liberation of St. Peter. 

In the Sata pi CONSTANTINO are (1) the Battle of Con- 
stantine, by Romano; (2) Baptism of Constantine, by Penni; 
(3) Rome presented by Constantine to Sylvester I., and (4) 
Constantine's Address to his Soldiers. The ceiling represents 
the Zriumph of Christianity over Paganism. 

Raphael’s Logge is made up of thirteen sections, or 
arcades, each containing four Biblical scenes designed by 
Raphael and finished by his pupils. The ceiling paintings 
are by Romano, Penni, Caravaggio and others. This is often 
called RapHAEL’s Breve, and the effect is that of exquisite 
beauty, although unfortunately the work has been damaged by 
exposure to the weather. The most famous stucco paintings 
are those in the first arcade, where Raphael is represented as 
drawing, his pupils working upon his designs, and Fame 
celebrating the work. 

The Vatican Picture Gallery is not large, but nearly 
every picture is of high merit, and there are several master- 
pieces of the first rank. The pictures are not numbered, but 
happily the names of the artists and names of subjects are upon 
the pictures. Those worthy of special study in Room I. are 
Raphael’s Faith, Hope and Charity; Raphael’s Madonna, 
Annunciation, Adoration of the Magi and Presentation in the 
Temple, Murillo’s Marriage of St. Catherine and Perugino’s 
Three Saints. 

Conspicuous in Room II are Raphael’s Transfiguration, 
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his Madonna of Foligno; and the Communion of St. Jerome, 
by Domenichino. Room III (closed Mondays) contains 
Titian’s Madonna; the Coronation of the Virgin, by Pin- 
turicchio; the Resurrection, by Perugino; the Coronation of 
the Virgin, by Raphael; the (Vativity, by Spagna; the En- 
tombment, by Caravaggio, and Titian’s Doge Andrea Gritt. 

The Tapestries of Raphael in the GALLERIA DEGLI ARAZZI 
(open Wednesdays, ten to three), although somewhat faded, 
are extremely fine. They represent scenes from the New 
Testament. 

The Vatican Sculpture Galleries.—(Open from ten to 
three ; fee one franc). The Vatican Collection of Antiquities 
(open ten to three, Saturdays ten to one, admission one lira), 
is without a rival. 

In Sata J. or THE GREEK Cross (a Croce Greca), the con- 
spicuous feature is the Venus copied from Praxiteles (574), and 
the porphyry Sarcophagi of the daughter and mother of Con- 
stantine (566 and 569). The Sara II or rue Cuarror (della 
Biga), contains the Biga (623), a two-horse marble chariot 3 
the Bearded Bacchus (608) ; the Attic Discobolus (61 5); and 
the Discobolus of Myron (618). 

The CANDELABRI GALLERY (open Wednesday ten to three) is 
300 feet long and is filled with small pieces of sculpture. The 
prominent ones are Ganymede carried off by the Eagle (118a) ; 
the Patron Goddess of Antioch (184); the Greek Girl 
Racing (222); and the Statue of a fighting Persian (269c). 

The Sata Rotunpa contains the Barberini Juno (546) and 
the celebrated Bust of Zeus; the Bust of Hadrian (543) 
found in his Tomb ; the MWastai Hercules (544); the fine Bust 
of Antinous (545); the Statue of Nerva (548); and the Bust 
of Pericles (525). ‘ 

The SaLa DELLA MUSE contains the Bust of Pericles (525) ; 
Thaha (503); Polyhymnia (508) and a series, of Muses. 

The GaLLery Or Staturs contains Thanatos, god of Death 
(250); the Apollo Sauroctonus, lying in wait of a lizard, 
(264); the Amazon (265); the statues of Posidippus and 
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Meander in Pentelic marble (271 and 390); the Sleeping 
Ariadne (414); and the magnificent Barberini Candelabra 
(412, 413), the largest in the world. 

The Hat oF THE Busts has the fine Bust of the Youthful 
Augustus (273); and the Tomb-relief of a Roman Senator 
and his Wife (388). 

Passing into the CourT OF THE BELVIDERE (X), in the first 
corner Cabinet is the celebrated Group of the Laocoon, a 
work, according to Pliny, of three Rhodian sculptors. It was 
discovered 1506 near the Palace of Titus. In the second 
Corner Cabinet is the no less famous Apollo Belvidere (92). 
The fourth Cabinet contains the Mercury (53), considered 
by many to be the most beautiful statue in existence. 

Passing through the Vestibule of the Belvidere (XI) from 
an outside balcony we can see Bramante’s Famous SPIRAL 
Staircase. In the ATRIO QuapRaATO just beyond is the 
Torso of the Belvidere (3) by Apollonius of Athens. 

In the Musto Cuiaramonti in Section VIII is the 
celebrated headless Daughter of Niobe (176), and in Section 
XX a colossal figure of 7zberius (494). 

The Vatican Liprary contains 34,000 valuable manuscripts 
and a large collection of books, besides a Museum of Christian 
antiquities and some fine Antique Paintings. 


The Villa Farnesina (open Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday; fee, one franc) is a small but attractive Renaissance 
structure with famous frescoes by Peruzzi and Raphael. In 
the larger apartment on the ground-floor are decorations de- 
signed by Raphael, executed by Romano and Penni. Here 
are the twelve illustrations of the Myth of Psyche, one of the 
greatest of Raphael’s works. In the smaller apartment is 
Raphael’s Galatea carried on a shell and surrounded with 
Nymphs and Cupids. 

In the fine Polazzo Corsini, (open from ten to four; fee 
one franc) just opposite, is the Galleria Nazionale containing 
several works of interest, including (Room III) Murillo’s 
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Madonna (191); Room IV, Battoni’s Matvity (731) and 
Carlo Dolce’s Madonna and Child (732); and in Room VII 
the Last Judgment (732) by Fra Angelico. 

The Villa Borghese.—(open from eleven to five; fee 
one franc.) Near the Porta del Popolo is the famous Villa 
Borghese, surrounded by a lovely Park, which is a favourite 
drive and promenade. ‘The beautiful grounds, the sumptuous 
palace and the magnificent collection, together form one of the 
greatest attractions in Rome. 

The Casino or Gallery of Statues, has some excellent works 
by Canova and Bernini. In the centre of Room I. is Canova’s 
Pauline Borghese, sister of Napoleon I., regarded by its author 
as his best work. In Room II is David with his Sling ex- 
ecuted in Bernini’s eighteenth year. In Room III is Bernini’s 
Daphne changed into a Laurel. In Room VI is neas 
carrying off Anchises, executed by Bernini in his fifteenth 
year. 

The BorGHEsE PicruRE GALLery is of the first class, and 
contains some priceless art gems. 

In Room I. is Sodoma’s Holy Family (459). In Room IV 
is Raphael’s celebrated Lxtombment (369). In the rear 
Gallery is St. Stephen (65) by Francia, and Domenchino’s 
Diana and her Nymphs (35). The crown of the Collection 
is the famous Sacred and Profane Love (147) by Titian. 

The Via Appia.—A drive through the Appian Way makes 
a most attractive trip among the environs of Rome. Here is 
the Church of DommnE Quo Vapis, named after a tradition 
that it was here that St. Peter fleeing from martyrdom accosted 
his Master with these words. Here are also the Catacombs 
of St. Calixtus, (open all day; fee one. franc), the most 
remarkable of the early Christian burying-grounds. There 
are a number of others in the city. Their extent is 
enormous, for if they were stretched out*in a continuous 
gallery, it would be 350 miles long,—the whole extent 
of Italy. These galleries are from two to four feet wide, 
pierced on both sides with niches, each of which once con- 
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tained one or more bodies. These were the ancient Christian 
cemeteries at Rome and were in use up to the year 410 when 
the city was captured by Aleric. The various sections once 
belonged to private families, many of the names of the in- 
dividual owners still remaining. 

This custom of burial probably arose from Christ having lain 
in ‘‘a new tomb hewn out of a rock.’’ Many symbols are 
found such as an anchor (Heb. 6: 19), a dove (Ps. 55: 6), 
a sheep (John 10: 14), a vine (Ps. 80 : 8), and a palm branch 
(Rev. 7: 9). The figure of Christ as the Good Shepherd is a 
favourite subject. 

Returning by a detour, a stop can be made at the Church 
of St. Paul Outside the Gates (fuori le Mura), the hand- 
somest of the modern churches of Rome. It was consecrated in 
1854. The large dimensions and costly materials give the in- 
terior a most imposing effect. The alabaster columns at the 
entrance were presented by the Viceroy of Egypt, and the 
malachite pedestals by Emperor Nicholas I. of Russia. It has 
some fine mosaics from the fifth and thirteenth centuries, freely 
restored. 

There are many other places of interest, including the 
RospicLios! GALLERY with the famous fresco of Aurora by 
Guido Reni; the Patazzo Cotonna with a picture gallery of 
interest ; the beautiful CourcH or S. Maria Macciorg, and a 
hundred others, but these are available only to people who have 
many weeks to spend in Rome. 


PRACTICAL HINTS 


Horets.—Grand, Bristol, Continental, Germania, etc., ten 
francs up. 

Cazs.—Two to three francs per hour for party. 

Tramways (electric).—Fare, five to twenty-five centimes, 
(one to five cents). 

PurcHasEs.—All art goods, mosaic ornaments, jewelry, 
gloves, large carbon photographs, silk shawls and blankets. 

CHURCHES.—AIll Saints (English) 154 Via Babuino. Service, 
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8:30 A. M., Ir A. M. and 3 P. M. Episcopal Church of St. 
Paul (American), Via Nazionale. Services 8:30 A. M., 10:45 
A. M. and 4 Pp. M. Scottish Presbyterian Church, 7 Via 
Venti Settembre. Services 11 a. M. and 3 P.M. Methodist 
Episcopal Church, corner Via Venti Settembre and Via 
Firenze. 


FRANCE 


Statistical Information :— 


PRESIDENT 1S M. Emite LOuBET, BORN 1838, ELECTED 
1899. HE RECEIVES $120,000 SALARY AND EQUAL AMOUNT 
FOR EXPENSES. HE IS ELECTED BY MAJORITY VOTE OF THE 
SENATE AND CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES UNITED IN A NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY. EXECUTIVE POWER IS ADMINISTERED BY PRESI- 
DENT AND ELEVEN MINISTERS. 

LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY IS VESTED IN SENATE COMPOSED OF 
300 MEMBERS, ONE-THIRD RETIRING EVERY THREE YEARS, AND 
THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES COMPOSED OF 584 MEMBERS 
ELECTED FOR FOUR YEARS BY THE 10,863,421 ENROLLED 
ELECTORS. THE SENATORS AND DEPUTIES RECEIVE 9,000 
FRANCS A YEAR, DURING A SESSION LASTING AT LEAST FIVE 
MONTHS. 

AREA 207,054 SQUARE MILES. POPULATION (1901), 38,961,- 
945, WITH NO PRACTICAL GAIN SINCE 1866. 

REVENUES (1904), 3,572,922,056 FRANCS, AND EXPENDI- 
TURES, 3,572,803,112 FRANCS. ToTaL PusLic Dest, £1,- 
216,934,012. TOTAL WEALTH ESTIMATED AT £8,080,000,000. 

IMPORTS (1902), $,698,600,000 FRANCS, AND EXPORTS, 
5:597,000,000, INCLUDING TEXTILES, WINES, RAW SILK, 
LEATHER, SKINS, CLOTHING, TOOLS, ETC. 

ARMY (1904) HAS 598,003 MEN AND INCLUDING RESERVES 
2,350,000. THE NAVY HAS SEVENTEEN BATTLESHIPS AND 301 
VESSELS OF ALL GRADES WITH 25,500 MEN. 

MERCANTILE Navy (1901), 14,393 VESSELS, A TOTAL OF 
107,215 ENTERING ALL PORTS. THERE ARE 38,082 KILOMETERS 
OF RAILROAD. 

IN 1901, THERE WERE 5,526,800 SCHOOL CHILDREN, AND AN 
EXPENDITURE FOR EDUCATION OF 222,000,000 FRANCS. 
THERE ARE 31,864 STUDYING FOR THE VARIOUS PROFESSIONS. 

THERE ARE SEVENTEEN ARCHBISHOPS, SIXTY-SEVEN BISHOPS 
AND ALTOGETHER 44,863 CLERGY (INCLUDING 701 PROTES- 
TANTS) DRAWING GRANTS FROM STATE FUNDS, THE TOTAL 
AMOUNT BEING 42,684,933 FRANCS IN 1904. 
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THE RIVIERA 


HE ship comes to anchor in the superb Villefranche 

Bay, which can accommodate the largest vessels. 

Villefranche itself is an insignificant town, containing 
about 4,000 people. It is the drive from Villefranche through 
Nice to Monte Carlo which makes this part of the Riviera so 
remarkable. The drives usually include the Upper Corniche 
Road (fifteen miles) returning by the Lower Corniche Road 
(seven miles). These drives give the most varied and beauti- 
ful views of the Mediterranean. As the carriage winds among 
the mountains at a height of 1,200 feet, the marvellous vegeta- 
tion and abundant wild flowers, the ancient castles and ruins 
and the modern villas and picturesque white villages, together 
with the splendid views of the Sea,—altogether serve to make 
a setting that has few equals. It is no wonder that the Cor- 
niche roads are described as ‘‘the most beautiful drives in 
Europe. 


NICE 


Nice lies two miles beyond Villefranche, and is a city of 
90,000 inhabitants. The river Paillon flowing through the 
town, crossed by three bridges, is hardly an ornament, being 
nearly dry in summer, and a muddy torrent after heavy rains. 
Nice has an attractive location with a surrounding amphitheatre 
of hills, which are charmingly diversified with villas, vineyards 
and gardens. In the middle of the valley in which Nice is 
situated rises a picturesque precipitous rock, with the ruins of 
an old castle on its summit. 

Nice has some handsome squares notably the JARDIN PUBLIC, 
adorned with handsome palms, where daily concerts are held. 
The PLACE Massena near the Casino is the centre of business. 
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eso FRANCE 


The PROMENADE DES ANGLAIS follows the western shore of the 
Mediterranean, and is lined with handsome villas. The Boule- 
vards pu Mini, McManon and Risso are also very attractive. 

The OsSERvATORY is one of the finest in Europe. The 
Casino is a handsome place with reading and concert rooms 
and an attractive winter garden. The MunicipaL Museum con- 
tains some collections of interest. The CastLe Hit hastheruins 
of a famous castle, destroyed two centuries ago by the Duke of 
Berwick, who was one of the foremost generals in the army of 
Louis XIV. ~ Nice also has monuments to MaRsHAL MassENA, 
and to GaRIBALDI, both of whom were born here. 

Among the Churches are the Gothic Church of Notre Dame, 
a Church of England edifice, a Scotch Church, and an Amer- 
ican (Episcopal). 

Nice is the pleasure resort Jur excellence, not only of the 
Riviera, but of the Mediterranean. The Cimirs Hitt and 
Mont Cuavve, which shelter Nice from the north, afford 
beautiful sites for hotels and villas, and are a favourite resort 
for invalids and pleasure-seekers. Nice has also a marked so- 
ciety aspect, the residents sparing no pains in entertaining dis- 
tinguished visitors. During the spring months there is a large 
colony of British and American residents. Clubs, theatre 
parties, receptions, and horse-racing are all carried on under 
distinguished auspices. 


MONTE CARLO 


This lies five miles beyond Nice, and exceeds all other points 
on the Riviera in beautiful scenery. Indeed, there are many 
persons who are attracted there who habitually avoid the 
Casino, and seek only the unusual opportunities afforded for 
health and scenery. 

The Casino is a showy structure, decorated with statues and 
paintings, and with its grounds well supplied with a remarkable 
selection of trees and shrubs, all the varieties of the palm fam- 
ily being represented. In addition to the beauty of the place 
and its surroundings, and the fine music which is a striking 
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feature, the brilliant throngs which are wont to gather here 
from all parts of the world add to the fascination of the place. 
There is much talk of suppressing the gambling tables, and 
there is a growing sentiment against their continuance. The 
present company leases the Casino from the Prince of Monaco, 
who rules over the smallest monarchy in the world at Monaco 
—a mile from Monte Carlo. It has been asserted that pressure 
is being brought upon the Prince by the governments of France 
and Italy, to compel him to close the establishment. The re- 
sort would not suffer if this notorious feature were abolished. 
Everything is free to visitors, including the Reading Room 
(well supplied with European and American papers), and the 
Concert Hall, in which one of the finest orchestras in Europe 
consisting of eighty pieces, gives daily performances. 
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Practical Hints, 227 
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Well of Jacob, 192 
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PAGES FOR PERSONAL FOTTINGS 


TuE traveller will find these blank pages very convenient for 
adding personal experiences and incidents, notes of shipboard 
lectures, memoranda concerning prominent persons, desirable 
shops, hotels, etc., as well as additional information of a general 
character. Such notes will add greatly to the permanent value 
of the book to its owner. Having a guide-book and note- 
book under one cover will also serve as a great convenience to 
travellers. 

Those who may not plan such a trip to the Mediterranean, 
but who are interested in the study of the countries herein de- 
scribed, will find these blank pages desirable for additional 
notes suggested by general reading, 
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“The Throbbing Heart of Turkey’ 


onstantinople 


And its Problems. Its Peoples, Customs, 
Religions and Progress. By HENRY 
Otis DwicHtT, LL.D. Illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25 net. 


It DS ae the inner life of the city of Con- 
stantinople. It deals with the habits of a hetero- 
poueous and picturesque population; with their 

opes and fears, their joys and amusements, their 
thoughts, motives and environment, and also with 
those social and religious ideas and national and 
commercial currents which make the greater part 
of the inhabitants of the city mere sojourners there. 
It is largely this ebb and flow of population which 
gives to Constantinople its characteristic quality 
as arbiter in morals and religion for the Empire, making it in 
fact the great throbbing heart of Turkey. 

When the reader leaves the book he will hardly fail to have 
gained in sympathy for Turk, Greek and Armenian. Perhaps he 
will also feel the tremendous power for good or ill of the great city 
over the development of the races to whom its influence is an in- 
heritance. 

Dr. Dwight has resided at Constantinople as a missionary for 
more than thirty years, during the larger part of that time having 
_ been engaged in literary work in the Turkish language. 


CONTENTS: 


I. The City as the Center of a World 
Il. The Mohammedan Question 
III. The Woman Question 
IV. The Eastern Church 
V. The Meeting of East and West 
VI. Schools and School Teachers 
VII. A Half-Forgotten Agency 


“Dr. Dwight has had continuous and exceptional opportunity 
to become acquainted with life in Constantinople, both in the higher 
and more commonplace aspects. What he has to say in his forth- 
coming yolume will be authoritative, free from amateur sentiment- 
alism, sare, straightforward and up to date. He has lived there in 
peace and war as a keen observer of the intricacies of its political 
and social life, and an active worker for the promotion of the 
higher interests.” —James S. Dennis, D.D. 

Dr. Dwight was the 7ribune’s correspondent in Constantinople 
during the war between Russia and Turkey. Whitelaw Reid er be 
“We found his letters of the greatest possible service, and regarded 
them as by far the best furnished from that point to any American 
newspaper, and not surpassed by those furnished to any of the 
Aournals in London,” 
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Ain American Journalist in Turkey 


he Turk and. 


His Lost Provinces 


Sketches and Studies of Life and Travel 
in the Land of theSultan,. By WiLLIAM 
Exeroy Curtis. 8vo, cloth _ Fully 
illustrated. $2.00, net. - ~~ - = 


A VERY TIMELY BOOK 


‘*<Tt not only comes at the chological moment, 
but would be extremely readable and informing at 
any time. Mr. Curtis went through Turkey and 
the Balkan States as a special correspondent, and 
this book contains the chronicle of the things that he saw and 
heard. . Nothing could be further removed from the guide-book 
manner and the stereotyped stock of information. Mr. Curtis has 
the instinct of the jo ist, which enables him in his observations 
to select mere the things that are either new or suggestive or 
picturesque or of meaning, and he has also the gift of writing 
about them in a most attractive way. 

‘* Every page gives you some little fact or anecdote or incident 
that is quite out of the common, and the author brings the countries 
of which he tells directly before your eyes. He meets officials, 
physicians, newspaper correspondents, foreiva residents and diplo- 
mats, and from every one of them he always manages to get 
something that is piquant and unconventional.”—Prof. H. 7. 
Peck, in American. 


A FINE PIECE OF WORK. 


“A timely book in view of the present trouble in the Balkans. 
Mr. Curtis is one of the best writers of the day. His information 
is secured at first hand and his style is excellent. 

** He tells us all aboutthe people of Bulgaria and their cousins across 
the line in Macedonia, whose persecutions by the Turkish officials 
have shocked the civilized world. 

“Mr. Curtis presents the causes and motives of the rebellion and 
furnishes an explanation of the events that are being daily reported 
- ihe newspapers. .. . Isa fine piece of work.’’—Morning Herald, 

altimore. 


AN INDEFATIGABLE TRAVELER. 


‘*Mr. Curtis has become an Andetatigable traveller and he has by 
much practice developed a very clever faculty for working over the 
kind of material that is found in guide books and then leavening 
the lump with his own observations. .. . 

** Mr, Curtis’s descriptions of Greece and the * buffer states’ to the 
north of Turkey’s present boundaries are also’ vivid, and they may 
beread with great profit by all who desire an informativesand up- 
to-date account of present social conditions in a corner of Europe 
which is in a state of perpetual ferment and is a constant threat to 
the peace of the civilized world.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 
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To-day in Syria 


IN SYRIA AN i 
oF eater iand Palestine 


Rs By Wi iiamM Extrroy CuvrtIs. 
8vo. cloth, illustrated, $2.00 
net. 


“One of the most truthful and un- 
i biased books ever written on the Holy 
) Land.”— Washington Post. 


# ‘Has a flavor that all appreciate. Mr. 
H Curtis has an eye for much that other 
observers overlook.”—The Outlook. 


‘-A new point of view, with a distinct 
Wand distinctive value.’—Los Angeles 
Times. 


THE INSTINCT OF JOVRANLISM 


‘The author has the instinct of journalism which enables him t¢ 
seize the things that are novel, salient, suggestive, picturesque or 
full of meaty meaning to scholars and or ry people alike.”— 
Baptist Argus. 

“Breezy letters of information too valuable to be forgotten.”— 
Register & Leader. 


“Fascinating; we commend the book particularly to those who 
contemplate a tour in the Holy Land.” —The Living Church. 


A DELIGHT TO ALL 


“Mr, Curtis has a marvelous power of taking in many things ata 
glance, As you follow him you see one after another the sights that 
would meet your eye if you were present in the flesh.”—fecord- 
Herald, Chicago. 


“Especially interesting for the light it throws on the project of 
Zionism.”’—New York Times. 


SEES WHAT OTHERS MISS 


“Long experience has given Mr. Curtis the ability (amounting 
almost to an acquired intuition) to penetrate beneath appearances 
and to avoid the pitfalls and snares into which many an unsophisti- 
cated traveler from the west So easily falls a victim.” — The Interiors 


‘Bound to attract attention because the author sees things that 
other people miss.”— The New York Observer. 


PALES TINE | 


**Ghe Cream of the Latest Pesearch®® 


ihe Land of Israel 


} A text-book embodying the results of 
} recent research, by ROBERT LAIRD 
STEWART, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Archeology in Theolo. Seminary of 
Lincoln University, Pa. Illustrated 
with maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“The book is thoroughly up-to-date. It shows 
wide and thorough study of the literature of explora- 
tion, especially that of the past sixty years. . . . 
The merits of this volume as a trustworthy and 
available text-book on Palestinian geography are 
very high.”—S. 9. Z'imes. 


GHOROVGH, COMPARATIVE, CRITICAL 


“Tt is a thorough, comparative, and critical reduction of the 
material collected by all the explorers, and of the best final conclu- 
sions which have’ been established by their combined explorations, 
It will answer the purposes of the general student better than any 
original exploration could. It presents the facts which give the 
whole geographical study its importance and interest.”"—Hvangelist. 


LATEST AUTHORITATIVE INFORMA. 
TION 


“ Here is a fresh, admirably compact and well-arranged manual, 
embodying the latest and most authoritative information as to the 
topography and natural history of the Holy Land. . . . Excellent 
maps and illustrations, a bountiful and intelligent index, and an 
attractive and serviceable binding commend the work to the Bible 
student as of immediate and permanent value.”—The Watchman. 

“Within the compass of a comparatively small manual he hag 
digested the results of modern researches.”—7'he Westminster, 


GATHERED FROM GHE BEST SOURCES 


“The work before us is a full and clear presentation of wel. 
authenticated facts gathered from the best sources, and is fully 
abreast of the latest explorations. Dr. Stewart has also personally 
studied the geography of Palestine, and is thus enabled to utilize his 
own impressions, and give a personal warmth and realism and pre- 
sent a vivid picture of the framework. The attractive style of the 
author makes this a very readable book, vastly different from many 
other text-bocks on the subject.” —Bidiia, August. 1899, 


Poa ee ST NG EB 
** Fresh — Trustworthy —Readable °’ —Examiner 


emorable Places 
Among the 
Holy Hills 


By Prof. Rozert L. Stewart, D.D., 
author of ‘‘ The Land of Israel.” Ful- 
ly illustrated. r2mo, cloth, $1.00, net. 
‘“‘Availing himself of the explorations of recent 

travelers and discoverers, as well as of his own, 


Dr. Stewart has made a book of real interest to 
readers of the Bible.’’— Outlook. 


EXCEEDINGLY ENTERTAINING AND 
VALUABLE 


“Those who complain that the Bible is an uninteresting book, 
and Biblical literature the petrified record of a stereotyped past, 
cannot have kept pace with, or track of, the sixty years’ continuous 
and expert work of Palestinian exploration. There are 840 places 
noticed in the Bible, either in Palestine or the Desert of Beersheba 
and Sinai, and of this number, so Colonel Conder assures us, nearly 
three-quarters have been identified. Prof. Stewart gathers together 
within the compass of 250 pages the results of this memorable work 
that offers such a rich heritage of confirmation to the historical state- 
ments of scripture.’’—Book Lovers’ Bulletin. 


‘© A fresh and exceedingly entertaining and valuable budget of 
information concerning the more important features of the Holy 
Land as seen with the new eyes of to-day.’’— Watchman. 


A BOOK TO READ AND ENJOY 


‘Prof. Stewart’s previous work was more adapted to the teacher 
and student, and constitutes a reference book of much value, In 
the present volume the author treats in a pictorial way of such 
interesting and note-worthy sites as Hebron—the Resting-place 
of the Patriarchs; Bethlehem—the Birth-place of Jesus; Nazareth 
—the Home of Jesus; The Wilderness of Judea; Shechem and 
its Environs; The Plain of Gennesareth; The Sea of Galilee; 
‘His Own City;’ Bethsaida of Galilee; The Mountain of Trans- 
figuration; The Place of ‘ Noble Sanctuary;’ The Pool of Siloam; 
The Way of Jericho; The Fords of the Jordan; The Land Beyond 
the Jordan; and The Strongholds of Machaerus and Masada. 
He gathers about these places not only the past but the present 
Faith is confirmed by the review as well as the knowledge com- 
mounicated. A flood of sacred associations sweeps over the Christian* 
reader as he follows the descriptions given, and the reflections made, 
py one who has visited the spots reviewed and who has studied them 
with care and discrimination.’’—Presbyterian Banner. 


PO AS Eb CES Sed el ON 


“Comprehensive, Instructive, and Interesting.”’ 
Jerusalem 
The Holy 


A Brief History of Ancient Jeru- 
salem, with an account of the 
Modern City and its Condi- 
tions, Political, Religious and 
Social. By Hon. Epwin S. 
WALLACE (late United States 
Consul for Palestine). With 
Maps, Diagrams and Illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“The only recent book on thig subject 
which is both brief and authoritative. .. . 
Specially valuable is the account of the 

modern Jerusalem and its conditions, 
' political, religious, and social.” 

—The Literary News. 


Al CLEAR IDEA OF JERUSALEM 

‘A careful reading of this book will give one as clear an idea of 
Jerusalem of to-day as he can get in any way without visiting the 
place. He will feel that he has walked the streets, and looked into the 
shops and homes, and seen the inhabitants in their homes, and marked 
the contrast between Jew and Christian and Moslem; lingered about 
the holy places, burrowed underground to trace old walls and foun- 
dations, and studied the missions of the various Christian sects,” 


— The Congregationalist. 


COMPLETENESS WITH B REVITY 

‘* Mr. Wallace has sought to combine completeness with brevity, 
and has admirably succeeded, having placed in the hands of those 
interested in this city of sacred memories and holy sites a book com- 
plete with interesting facts. His opinions are not the casual obsery- 
ances of an ordinary tourist, but they are based upon the carefu) 
study of recognized authorities, supplemented by diligent personal 
investigation.”"—The New York Observer. 


AA HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
VALVE 

*** Jerusalem the Holy’ has a historical as well as geographical 
value. Mr. Wallace having been our consul to Palestine for five or 
more years, he writes with an unusual familiarity with the country. 
- +, - The book has distinctly two missions—one to make known 
to the world at large the many facts which he has collected with 
reference to the Holy City, and the other to prepare intending visit- 
ors for an intelligent consideration of the place and its sights.” 
; : , —The Time and The Hour, 
“‘ The author’s official residence of five years in the sacred city 
gave him every advantage for the study of its wonderful history and 
its present life, and it is alsoa guaranty of his capacity and trust- 
worthiness as an observer. The book is most readab le, and tells 
just what we wish to know of Jerusalem, as it is to-day. There are 
fifteen admirable illustrations and four maps.” —Missionary Herald, 


Peed SO ST. ONCE 


**Scholarly, Vivid and Gerse’’® 


he Holy Land 


in Geography and History 


By TownsEND MacCoun, M.A. TIillus- 
trated, with 154 full-page Maps, sev- 
eral Indexes and Chronological Table. 
New and ‘cheaper edition. 2 vols., 
16mo, flexible cloth, $2.00. 


Ig VOL. 1. GEOGRAPHY - - - - $1.00 
ior SHISTORV@ 2. 20. 5 eng Ses 1.98 


** We are acquainted with no other work that com- 
ines the attractive features of Mr. MacCoun’s com- 
pact little volumes.” —Review of Reviews. 


“Scholarly, vivid and terse to the last degree. American enter- 
prise is manifest on every page.”—Sword and Trowel. 


ACCURATE, PRACTICAL, EXHAUSTIVE 


‘We have rarely seen more attractive volumes in the realm of 
science than these; in the department of Hebrew geography and 
history we have never seen anything like them. In the first volume 
the Holy Land is described, not minutely, but with a sense of pro- 
portion and the ‘lie’ of it, and the description on each page is illus- 
trated by a beautiful map on the opposite page. The second volume 
contains the History of Israel. Again its minute matters are passed 
over, its great moving episodes described. And always the trans- 
action is made real and memorable by a good map on the opposite 
page. The maps are the great feature. They seem to be accurate, 
they are of the utmost practical usefulness, and they are so exhaus- 
tive. We have nothing like this in our country yet.” 

—Hapository Times. 


UP-TO-DATE, AADMIRABLY WRITTEN 


“This is an up-to-date book, admirably written, disclosing a 
personal acquaintance, enthusiasm and realism, begotten by travel 
and close observation in the Holy Land. The mechanical execution 
of the book is equal to its literary merit.”—Presbyterian Journal. 


‘** We have seen nothing so good in the same small compass.” 
—The Congregationalist. 


A LONG-FELT NEED SUPPLIED 


“Here are the daintiest, neatest, cheeriest ‘Bible Helps’ that 
ever greeted the eyes of those who have to do with the many big, 
dark and heavy books which have been written about the one great 
book.” — Wooster Quarterly. 


‘“‘T am enthusiastic over it, and, if it proves all through as good 
as it has thus far, I shall not only recommend it here to the students, 
but in every place where I go to speak on Bible study.” 

R. A. Torrey, Superintendent of The Moody Bible Institute. 
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0° MAn Invaluable Alid to Bible Study’’ 


ible Manners and 


Customs 


By Rev. G. M. Mackin, M.A. (twenty 
years Missionary at Beyrout). With 
31 Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“Phe selection of topics is good and the sketch- 
ing vivid.” —S. 8. Times. ; 
“Jt is small and compact put contains a very large 


amount of information.”"—Hvangelist. 
CLEAR AN D CONCISE 


“A clear and concise account of the local usages, 
an understanding of which is helpful to readers of 
the Bible. The various particulars are classified 
under general titles, and a good index of topics and 
texts is subjoined. The author is well qualified for his subject by 
an experience of twenty-one years as missionary of the Church of 
Scotland at Beyrou »—The Outlook. 

“In this book, Mr. Mackie draws his lessons from various 
sources, such as climate, trades, profession, and family and political 
life. The book ts a magazine of USE ‘ul information in compact RAs 
Tt is well written and embellished by thirty-one illustrations. Itis@ 
valuable aid to Bible study.” — Observer. 


Through Egypt to Palestine 


By Lee 8. SMITH. © astrated from photographs. 
18mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“The route of travel pursued by this observant tourist was up 
the Nile Valley, thence to Jaffa and Jerusalem to the Jordan Valley, 
Damascus, Baalbec and Beyrout.”— The Evangelical. 


‘Mr. Smith has a pleasant, gossipy way of bringing his readers 
face to face with the countries seen by the author. . Right 
royally does he employ it in this bright little book.” 

The Commercial Advertiser. 


The Fifth Gospel 


Or, the Land Where Jesus Lived. By Rev. J. 
M. P. Orts, LL.D. With 4 Maps and many 
Illustrations. Third Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.25, 
& Jo written that it will instruct and entertain youth and sage 


alike. . . .Charmingly adapted to the needs and to the tastes of 
the laity.” — The Interior. 


«Whatever other books one may have read on Palestine, he will 
And new pleasure and instruction from, the perusal of this.” 


—Central Presbyterian. 
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